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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER. 


If  I  Might  riTe  i  short  hint  to  sn  inipsrtisl  writer  it  wonM  be  to  tell  him  his  fste 
If  he  resmTed  to  rentore  ap<m  the  dsnrrrous  precipice  of  telling  onbisased 
truth  let  him  proclsim  wsr  with  mankind— neither  to  gire  nor  to  take  quarter. 
If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of 
the  law :  if  he  tells  them  of  virtaes,  when  ther  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks 
him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  exp^  martyrdom  on  both 
sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu ;  and  this  is  the  course  I  take  myself.— 
Pi  Foi. 


KING  GEOBGE  OF  GEEECE, 

Although  there  may  have  been  in  it  more  chance  than 
choice,  we  are  glad  that  the  people  of  Greece  went  to 
Copenhagen  for  a  monarch.  There  is  no  country  more 
thoroughly  liberalized,  more  de-feudalized  than  Denmark, 
none  in  which  a  young  Prince  could  better  learn  that  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  a  rising  State  must  depend  far 
more  upon  industrial  and  commercial  development,  upon 
good  government,  and  a  good  conduct  of  affairs,  than  upon 
political  intrigue  or  purely  monarchical  activity. 

Poor  King  Otho  had  got  ideas  of  rule  certainly  most 
pernicious  and  unfortunate,  but  really  not  unnatural  in  a 
German  princelet  of  the  last  generation.  It  was  then 
still  thought  in  Germany  that  the  fate  of  a  country 
depended  upon  its  monarch,  and  that  the  monarch  was  to 
do  everything.  Unfortunately  the  only  thing  that  a 
monarch,  according  to  recent  ideas,  can  do  with  dignity 
is  to  maintain  soldiers,  review  them,  and  employ  them. 
Money  and  military  power  are  his  resources  and  his 
weapons ;  and  with  these  alone  he  can  work.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  King  Otho  lived  amongst  aides-de- 
camps  and  generals  and  politicians,  and  he  thought  that 
his  sole  mission  was  to  conquer  Turkey  with  his  small 
sword. 

Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  him  bad  he  embraced 
what  was  known  as  the  party  of  the  islands,  made  Hydra 
his  second  capital,  and  bestowed  care  and  patronage  in  favour 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  Greece,  and  help  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  that  country  to  be  the  great  carry¬ 
ing  Power  of  the  Mediterranean.  Greece,  to  be  sure, 
has  few  products.  Put  Holland  had  far  less,  and  the 
Dutch  made  their  country  at  one  time  the  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Greece  might  make  herself  the 
entrepot  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  her  great  seaport  were 
better  chosen,  her  water  communication  opened,  and  if 
instead  of  stupid  duties  upon  exportation,  which  obstruct 
existing  trade,  she  would  adopt  some  of  the  old  Dutch 
principle  of  welcoming  the  arrival  ^nd  facilitating  the 
exit  of  all  commodities. 

We  trust  the  attention  of  King  George  will  be  called  to 
these  points,  which  are  far  more  important  than  his  civil  list 
or  his  standing  army.  His  counsellors  will  demand  loans, 
and  certainly  they  should  get  whatever  is  necessary  to  adjust 
the  finances,  and  cover  the  deficit  of  this  exceptional 
year.  But  the  example  of  Constantinople  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  military  and  courtly  expenses  absolutely 
omitted  from  the  Budget.  Let  King  George  pass  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  as  a  Stadtholder ;  he  will  find  this  the 
best  foundation  for  his  future  throne. 

There  is  no  one  acquainted  with  Greece  who  must  not 
declare  Athens  to  be  an  unfit  capital.  It  was  first  chosen 
because  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  sea  marauders,  whilst 
affording  certain  facilities  for  its  own  naval  enterprises. 
Such  calculation  is  out  of  place  now.  It  requires  a  day’s 
sail  out  of  any  ship’s  track  to  get  up  to  Athens,  and 
another  day’s  sail  to  get  back  again  into  the  main  channel 
of  vessels,  having  cleared  the  Capes,  and  making  for 
Smyrna  or  Constantinople.  The  fit  capital  for  Greece  is, 
undoubtedly,  Corinth,  not  indeed  Corinth  upon  one  gulf 
and  shut  out  from  the  other,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Archipelago.  Athens  itself,  with  the  Firseus,  forms  a 
better  capital  than  Corinth  as  it  is.  But  Corinth,  with  a 
ship  passage  through  the  Isthmus,  would  form  the  real 
capital,  and  would  command  a  commercial  position  and 
importance  almost  equal  to  those  of  Constantinople. 

A  great  object  would  be  to  bring  the  wild  and  rustic 
districts  of  Greece  into  proximity  with  its  capital.  By 
sea  they  are  all  easily  and  in  a  few  hours  accessible  from 
Corinth,  and  a  railroad  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  to 
Patras  would  reduce  the  measure  of  distance  by  time 
almost  to  nothing.  Athens  might  remain  the  seat  of  the 
University,  of  learning,  and  of  wealthy  repose.  The 
palace  of  King  Otho  is  itself  far  more  fitted  for  professors 
and  scholars  than  for  a  King  and  his  constitutional 
appendages. 

It  would  be,  too,  most  fitting  for  Greece  to  have  the 
seat  and  capital  of  her  monarch  upon  a  great  harbour  and 
amidst  trade  and  shipping,  instead  of  nestling  amongst 
antiquaries  where  it  dreams  under  the  shadow  of  the 
past.  The  Turks,  then,  might  regard  her  growth  without 
jealousy,  and  instead  of  excluding  the  only  race  which  can 
do  trade  or  transport  for  them,  they  would  once  more 
employ  Greeks  as  their  factors  and  their  sailors. 

There  are,  however,  many  of  the  Greeks  who  do  not 
see  things  in  this  light,  but  are  eager  for  a  splendid 
monarchy  and  a  military  court,  raising  armies  and 
[Latbst  Enmoir.] 


bestowing  cordoru  and  places.  If  these  parasites  be  not 
at  onoe  put  down,  the  dynasty  of  George  will  merely  go 
the  road  of  that  of  Otho.  From  this,  however,  we  hope 
that  English  counsels  and  English  capital  may  save  him. 
The  Bussian  and  the  French  Courts,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
help  only  to  instil  and  fortify  the  vulgar  ideas  of  mouarchy. 
These  may  subsist  and  flourish  with  them,  at  least  for  a  time. 
But  in  Greece,  we  repeat,  they  are  pernicious  and  prepos¬ 
terous,  and  le^  to  ruin.  Unfortunately  the  young  King 
will  have  no  leisure  to  choose.  In  the  last  month  of  1863 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  be  the 
monarch  of  popular  development,  or  the  king  of  braided 
coats  and  a  standing  army. 


THE  EABTHQUAKE. 

Horace  Walpole  tells  ns  that  a  vase  cracked  in  an  earth¬ 
quake  having  been  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  another 
vase  was  exhibited  for  sale  ticketed,  **  This  is  the  fellow 

to  the  vase  cracked  in  the  earthquake.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  earthquake  of  Tuesday  last, 
terrible  as  it  was,  was  of  a  force  to  crack  a  vase,  or  any 
able-bodied  piece  of  crockery  or  china  whatever.  Yet 
probably  no  earthquake  has  had  the  honour  of  so  many 
notices.  We  use  the  word  honour  advisedly,  as  it  has  the 
sanction  of  usage  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  where 
reference  is  made  by  a  correspondent  to  an  earthquake  which 
had  the  honour  of  mention  in  that  scientific  publication. 

But,  after  ail,  what  has  this  earthquake  done  ?  It  stopped 
the  clocks  in  one  place,  and  that  seems  about  its  worst 
action.  It  greatly  startled  C.  W.  S.  at  Bayswater,  made 
his  blood  fly  about,  leaving  him  cold  in  places,  and  inclined 
to  think  it  an  earthquake  but  for  its  forbearance  in  not 
making  a  clatter  with  a  mob  of  bottles  crowded  together 
on  the  mantelshelf.  There  is  only  one  charge  of  breaking 
crockery  against  it,  though  William  Pulman  of  Axminster 
deposes  that  bottles  and  glasses  were  jingled  together  like 
bells.  Gilbert  Cotton  too,  of  Barnstaple,  bears  testimony 
to  a  water  bottle  thrown  down  but  not  broken,  and 
trinkets  thrown  off  chimney-pieces.  But  altogether  the 
damage  done  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
upheaved  land  does  not  amount  to  what  a  careless  servant 
does  in  letting  fall  a  tray.  Whatever  the  earthquake’s 
conduct  may  be  in  other  regions,  here  its  bark  was  much 
worse  than  its  bite. 

Whence  came  the  vulgar  saying,  ”  No  great  shakes  ?” 
Was  it  in  disparagement  and  detraction  of  earthquakes  ?  The 
question  is  one  for  the  learned  of  Notes  and  Queries.  No 
one  will  dare  to  say  that  the  earthquake  of  the  6th  was  no 
great  shakes.  Its  character  for  great  shakes  is  established 
on  evidence  not  to  be  questioned.  But  still  it  is  curious  to 
observe  what  small  things  this  grand  phenomenon  resembled. 
At  Monmouth,  where  it  was  most  terrible,  the  general  im¬ 
pression  was  that  somebody  bad  fallen  out  of  bed.  Imagine 
a  whole  town  in  the  consternation  of  a  belief  that  some¬ 
body  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  perhaps  the  fat  boy  of  Dickens. 
Is  it  the  darling  baby  ?  cries  a  fond,  distracted  mother.  No, 
answers  his  worship  the  Mayor,  it  is  only  an  earthquake. 
Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  when  next  any  one  falls  out  of  bed  in 
Monmouth  it  will  naturally  be  mistaken  for  an  earthquake. 

The  Mayor’s  impression  was  that  a  garden  roller  was 
being  drawn  along  the  hall  passage,  then  that  the  rumbling 
swelled  to  thunder  and  the  noise  of  a  falling  chimney. 
But  a  more  wakeful  witness,  the  police- sergeant  on  duty, 
states  that  there  was  a  rushing  noise  like  a  chimney  flue 
on  fire,  and  that  all  the  windows  of  the  Town-hall  rattled 
violently,  as  if  they  would  fall  out,  but  they  thought  better 
of  it  and  did  not.  But  the  Mayor,  Dr  Willis,  must  be 
heard. 

After  convereiog  with  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  I  find  the  deacriptiona  given  tallj  very  much  with  my 
own  experieooe.  Some  few  felt  alarm  from  large  wardrobes  threaten¬ 
ing  to  fall  either  into  the  room  or  on  the  bed,  according  to  the  siie  of 
the  sleeping  apartment. 

In  two  instances  1  have  heard  of  dogs  being  affected  by  it,  one 
jumping  on  his  mistress's  bed  in  evident  terror,  and  in  another  howl¬ 
ing  violently. 

Although  the  shock  was  so  universally  felt  here,  it  was  not  great 
enough  to  do  damage ;  and  we  have  especial  reason  to  be  thankful, 
since  the  steeple  of  our  parish  church— long  in  a  leaning,  dangerous 
state — remains  undisturbed ;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  heard  anything  in¬ 
dicating  severe  shaking,  except  a  trifling  instance  at  Stanton,  toAm  a 
tlU  VHU  ^placed  and  Jell  off;  this  place  is  three  miles  distant,  and 
on  very  high  groimd. 

The  tile  is  a  creditable  fact,  and  doubtless  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  Monmouth  as  voucher  for  the 
prowess  of  the  earthquake  of  October  6th,  ’63.  What  it 
was  up  to  will  be  seen  in  that  evidence  of  fallen  littleness. 

At  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  the  earthquake  was  of  a  force 
to  move  the  rings  of  the  b^  curtains  of  a  gentleman’s  bed, 
who  by  that  token  knew  there  was  an  earthquake,  and  got 
up,  for  the  shock  made  him  an  early  riser,  which  perhaps 
nothing  else  would  have  done,  if  he  was  a  quiet,  sensible 
man.  A  married  lady  was  so  much  terrified  that  she 
thought  a  number  of  burglars  had  entered  the  house,  the 
earthquake  resembling  a  burglary. 


Altogether,  most  curious  are  the  impressions  produced 
on  different  minds  by  this  great  natural  phenomenon, 
which  in  almost  every  instance  was  either  mistaken  for 
something  small  and  trivial,  such  as  some  one  falling  out 
of  bed,  or  compared  to  something  void  of  grandeur,  the 
noise  of  a  garden  roller,  or  the  fall  of  a  chimney.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  earthquakes  with  us  do  not  announce 
themselves  in  a  more  unequivocal  way,  and  that  they  do 
their  spiriting  so  gently ;  yet  mild  as  they  are  with  us, 
they  strike  the  mind  with  an  instinctive  terror  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  seeming  cause.  Why  were  the  people 
of  Monmouth  in  dismay  at  the  noise  supposed  to  be  a  fall 
out  of  bed  ?  The  instinct  of  fear  was  true,  the  imagination 
at  fault. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  railway  metals  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  deranged,  which  they  must  have  been  if 
there  had  b^n  either  any  upheaving,  or  oscillating  motion, 
much  exceeding  a  hair’s  breadth.  The  agitation  cannot 
have  been  more  than  a  slight  tremor,  an  ague  fit  of  mother 
earth,  with  which  humanity  acutely  sympathized.  When 
she  trembles,  all  tremble,  before  they  know  why.  Yet 
people  attributed  what  they  heard,  felt,  and  saw  to  natural 
causes,  and  did  not  suppose  that  spirits  were  playing  pranks 
with  furniture,  and  making  solid  tables  sportive. 

Some  strange  appearances  in  the  heavens  are  said  to 
have  been  noted  at  Newport ;  but  we  have  not  seen  any 
notice  of  the  sunset  of  the  5th.  Between  Hitchin  and 
Hatfield,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailway,  the 
sunset  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  what  seamen  call  an 
angry  sunset,  prognosticating  storm.  The  sun  set  in  a 
bank  of  dense  cloud,  the  upper  edge  of  which  he  coloured 
with  a  vivid  blood  red  that  lighted  up  the  whole  western 
sky.  Upon  such  an  appearance  at  sea  seamen  would  have 
taken  in  sail,  and  made  all  snug  for  storm ;  but,  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  by  the  weather- 
wise,  the  night  proved  fine  and  calm,  untroubled  indeed, 
except  by  the  greatest  agitation  of  which  nature  is  capable. 

Had  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the 
sunset  any  connection  with  the  earthquake,  is  the  question 
for  the  scientific.  But  first  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
the  sunset  was  of  the  same  threatening  aspect  throughout 
the  country,  or  in  the  generality  of  places. 


THE  DBUM  ECCLESIASTIC. 

If  it  be  the  business  of  an  ambassador  to  lie  for  his 
country,  the  Bev.  Beecher  Stowe  is  certainly  topping  the 
part  as  a  volunteer  envoy.  The  amount  of  falsehood  and 
cant  he  has  contrived  to  put  into  his  speech  at  Glasgow  is 
really  surprising,  but  the  worst  is  his  shockingly  irreverent 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity.  To  assign  to  the  Almighty 
what  Mr  Stowe  assigns  to  the  Almighty  is,  indeed,  nothing 
short  of  blasphemy.  He  makes  a  god  of  his  own  passions, 
and  interprets  the  Divine  will  by  his  own  will.  Whatever 
Mr  Stowe  happens  to  desire  is  sanctioned  and  decreed  by 
Heaven.  "  If  there  bo  one  thing,”  says  this  irreverent 
gentleman,  **  we  count  as  a  decree  of  God,  it  is  that  the 
"  Union  shall  stand  for  God  and  liberty”— for  God  and 
liberty !  with  a  suspension  of  all  the  securities  for  liberty 
and  a  renouncement  of  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  subject  interesting  the  meeting  addressed  by  Mr 
Stowe  was  temperance,  and  he  explained  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  lull  in  the  movement,  as 

llie  prosecution  of  the  war  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  drifts  the  men 
into  camps  and  exposures — the  fact  ^at  men  are  subject  to  Icmg 
wants  of  food,  Ac.,  leads  them  to  use  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  boa 
custom  seems  to  have  for  the  time  being  spread  itself  over  the  land. 

So  that  amongst  its  other  vices  the  war  is  promotive  of  the 
intoxication  which  is  the  parent  of  all  crimes.  And  yet 
this  consistent  gentleman  is  a  passionate  advocate  of  the 
war,  and,  as  he  declares,  readier  to  sacrifice  his  own  sou 
than  Abraham  was,  while  he  asserts  the  principle  that 
what  makes  criminal  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
criminal.  What,  then,  is  the  war  by  his  own  showing  ? 
the  war  that  makes  a  nation  of  drunkards,  the  war  that 
makes  robbers,  cutthroats,  curses  of  society  of  every 
stamp ;  the  war  of  that  worst  sort  reprobated  by  the  type 
of  courage  in  Homer  as  only  to  be  loved  by  the  kinless,  the 
lawless,  and  the  homeless. 

And  this  man  quotes  the  text,  that  ”  They  who  trust  to 
“  the  sword  shall  fall  by  the  sword.”  Why,  what  is  he 
doing  and  instigating  ?  What  is  the  prop  of  the  Federal 
cause  ?  Wbat  instrument  is  to  restore  the  Union,  if  it 
ever  be  restored?  What  has  put  aside  law  and  all  the 
securities  for  liberty  ?  The  sword.  The  sole  trust,  the 
sole  power  of  Federal  America. 

And  why  is  not  Mr  Stowe  a  rebel  ?  He  ought  to  be  one, 
for,  as  he  avows,  his  one  rule  of  conduct  is  to  do  the  for¬ 
bidden.  **  If  I  wanted  motives,  I  just  required  some- 

body  to  say  to  me,  *  you  shan’t  do  it.*  I  never  was  so 
**  happy  as  when  men  were  out  against  me.”  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  union  ?  But  Mr  Stowe  professes  a  religion  of  love 
to  be  propagated  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  it  is  his  avowed 
peculuuity  to  love  those  for  whom  nobody  cares,  a  probable 
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tare  of  the  vtiole,  neither  of  whi<^  tikej  have  yet  done 
or  shown  anj  evidence  ef  their  capacify  to  do. 

I  The  moet  material  of  the  remainin(p  articles  of  Jafwnese 
export  eonaat  of  coppor  of  the  higheol  quality,  of  vegetable 
wax,  of  sapeeeed  ai^  rapeeeed  o^  of  eampboc,  and  of 
mineral  coal.  The  principal  imports  are  camlets  and 
unbleached  British  cotton  doth,— commonly  called  **gnrj 
shirtings,’*  which  the  tdegrapb^  with  a  pevsooiieation 
peculiar  to  the  language  of  commerce,  tells  us  is  sometimes 
**  looking  up,”  and  sometimes  looking  down,” — ^with  tin 
and  lesf^  whioh,  ahounding  in  the  other  useful  metals, 
seem  to  be  absent  in  Japan.  The  value  of  the 


givings  in  the  other  half  fla  the  fine  weather  which  had 
anticipated  the  Bishaf’s  Aprecatoiy  oiicular.  On  that 
however,  the  preaaher  at  All  Saints',  Margaret 


consequence  of  whidi  H  that  ke  daaa  not  love  fiose  who 
are  oared  for  because  wavthy  of  caret.  Indeed  ke  etxplaina 
thus  the  law  of  love  whieh  he  coptea: 

A  msn  that  is  a  Ckrialisn  is  in  bloaom,  and  the  visw  I  tste  of  God 


occasion,  J  , 

street,  attributed  the  long  oontinuaeoe  of  bad  weather 
partly  to  tiie  sia  of  the  Legislature  m  passing  the  Divorce 
Bill,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Government  in  not  sup* 
pressing  the  distnrbances  at  St  6teorge* B-in-tii&-£ast.  The 
impiety  and  profaneness  of  the  preacher  at  the  Vatican, 
and  of  him  in  Margaret  street,  appear  pretty  much  on  a 
par;  though  the  stupidity  and  malignity  of  our  own 
divine^  in  ascribing  a  famine  threatening  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity  to  the  asBum^  sin  of  the  few,  is  certainly  unrivalled 
by  his  Boman  comrade.  ISor  have  we  ever  heard  that  this 
ebullition  of  folly  and  blasphemy — this  ”  making  religious 
capital”  out  of  bad  weather— has  been  oondemn^  or 
animadverted  upon  by  the  hierarchy^  any  more  than  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  we  all  know  are  frequently 


who  bronght  me  into  Ih  MVa  imi^e  wss  a  Ckid  that  loved  mfropor^ 
Horn  to  ike  necesekjf  and  not  tk»  merit  qf  thoee  on  whom  He  fixed  Hia 
dirins  regard. 

Tka  awwaing  of  this  jargon  is  not  very  clear,  but  there 
is  ekviaasly  this  stark  ai^  ptolhne  nonsense  in  it,  that  the 
Almighty  la  represented  as  aubmissive  to  a  necessity,  and 
prakH^g  iaatnunanta  to  merits. 

Mr  Stowe  undertakaa  to  explain  the  feeing  of  his 
aauxtiymew  to  this  oouxtry,  and  says  that  they  bate  ju  bo 
nmols  baoaasa  they  love  ua  so  much.  We  have  dieep- 
pointod  theai,  and  uareqjaited  affection  turns  to  bitterness. 


when  tha  3Veiif  was  arrested  why,  he  asks»  did  we^  not 
wait  natil  America  got  out  of  her  diffUmlty  ?  That  ia  to 
••y,  vhy  did  we  not  suffar  the  insult  to  our  flag  to  pass 
unnorieed,  and  our  right  of  asylum  to  be  viola^  ?  And 
why  did  we  not  leave  undone  our  duty  of  proteotion  to  two 
el  our  loudest  calumniators  ?  England  postpones  no 
obligatioDS  of  honour  and  duty.  Was  it  kind,  simpers 
Mr  Stowe»  to  send  soldiers  to  Canada  ?  We  think  it  was ; 
and  not  the  less  for  the  question,  which  shows  that  Mr 
Stowe  understands  how  peace  with  his  countrymen  is  to 
be  kept. 

Mr  Stowe  is  called  a  shining  light  in  bis  country,  and  if 
there  be  many  such  shining  lights  of  the  firebrand  class, 
Heaven  help  the  poor  people  under  guidance  so  diabolically 
faaatical. 


occurring  in  our  churches,  though  fortunately  they  seldom 
obtain  publicity  beyond  the  walls  within  which  they  are 
uttered,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  by 


the  London  correspondents  of  foreign  newspapers,  as 
**  showing  how  low  must  be  the  civilixation  of  the 
people.” 


very  moment  to  oe  on  tne  eve  oi  war  witn  ine  6BEAT  GOLD  QUESTIOlf . 

-when  even  now,  indeed,  although  at  seeming  .  ,  ,  ...  .  ^ 

L  the  Tycoon,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  A  few  of  our  readers  may  possibly  remember  that  we 
nen-of'War  are  battering  the  forts  of  bis  tur-  j  fisserted,  some  ten  vears  ago,  that  no  depreciation  of  the 
fanatical  feudatories  about  their  ears.  precious  metals  had  then  taken  place  in  consequence  of 

the  gold  of  California  and  Australia,  while  we  predicted 
- i  that  as  none  had  taken  place  in  the  narrow  market  into 

TTTT?  n  AT  WAV  PAPiriTT  T T VT?  '  wMch  it  was  then  poured,  it  was  very  improbable  that 

IHE  GALWAi  rAtn.l!ii  i.  .  depreciation  should  take  place  in  the  wider  market  which 

the  future  was  sure  to  open  to  them.  The  quantity  of 
Dur  dismal  anticipations,  and  exceeded  all  gold  produced  has  not  since  increased ;  for  although 
Not  a  vessel  has  been  lost,  nor  in  any  great  some  fresh  gold  deposits  have  been  discovered,  the  produce 

^  ^  ‘  _ ,  at  least,  of  the  old  mines,  that  of  Victoria  has 

The  materially  decreased.  For  fifteen  years  the  quantity  of  the 

T, :  and  as 


THE  TRADE  OF  JAPAN.  I 

When  the  commercial  intercourse  of  tho  European 
nations  with  Japan,  suspended  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
was  renewed  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  wholly  in  the  dark 
in  spsculatiDg  on  the  possible  results,  but  they  have  proved 
more  favourable  than  could  readily  have  been  anticipated. 
TIm  Japanese  Islands  are  of  about  the  same  extent  as 
the  British,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  would  give  them  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  one-twelflh  part  that  of  China.  If 
the  Japanese  do  not  in  all  things  equal  the  Chinese,  they 
at  least  excel  them  in  a  few,  and  in  industry  and  ingenuity 
they  far  surpass  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia. 

Four  years  ago  the  whole  trade  of  that  empire  was 
COB  prised  in  a  single  ship  of  very  moderate  tonnage, 
the  exports  consisting  of  some  300  tons  of  copper,  with  a 
little  camphor;  and  the  imports  of  birds’.nests,  fish- 
xnawa,  and  trash  of  that  sort.  All  this  is  changed  as  if 
Japan  had  been  struck  by  a  conjurer’s  wand,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  a  few  of  the  results.  The  great  staple 
exports  of  Japan,  aa  of  China,  are  silk  and  tea;  but 
until  the  last  four  years  both  these  articles  were  utterly 
unknown  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  yet  already  they 
are  familiar  to  them,  and  more  especi^y  the  raw  silk, 
which  has  peculiar  properties  to  recommend  it  to  the 
laamifaetuNr,  the  moei  remarkable  being  ita  superior 
aiynily  sf  abeovbing  coloxriog  matter.  In  1869,  the 
^nanlsty  exported  waa  6>000  bales  of  100  pounds  each ; 
m  it  was  10,000  kalea;  in  1861,.  12,000  bales; 

axd  in  1862,  it  rose  to  the  extraordinary  figure  of  26,000 
ba]a%  ol  the  value  od  the  ^ot  of  2,400,0001.  This 
loa  n^idity  ef  progrejM  even  beats  China,  which  forty 
jaan  ago,  whan  groaning  under  monopoly,  could  export 
no  Boee  than  2,000  balea,  but  now  exports  yearly  not  fewer 
thsB  90,000  bales,  woi^  not  leas  than  9,000,000/., — 
a  figure  that  would  make  the  exports  of  that  oountry 
BBspeotable  if  they  oonsisted  of  no  otW  commodity. 


Undeniably  the  performances  of  the  Galway  packets 
have  falsified  our  dismal  anticipations,  and  exceeded  all 
expectations.  7” 

distress  either  in  leaving  or  making  a  port  in  the  i^ost  of  one, 

dangerous  part  of  the  exposed  west  coast  of  Ireland.  ‘  _  _  _ 

packets,  indeed,  have  not  kept  time,  but  as  they  have  ne w  gold  has  been  yearly  at  the  rate  of  20, 000, 000/. ;  and  as 
arrived  at  all,  it  is  as  ungracious  to  notice  the  unpunctuality  tJjo  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  ^most  the  same  as 
as  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  One  most  extraordi-  before  the  new  discoveries  of  the  former,  it  is  certain  that  in 
nary  circumstance  is  that  people  have  been  found  to  take  some  way  or  other  a  value  of  silver  equal  to  that  of  gold  must 
their  passages  in  them,  and  a  fact  hardly  lew  surprising,  have  come  into  the  market.  The  value  of  the  precious 
and  contrary  to  reasonable  expectation  too,  is  that  mails  metals  (supposing  this  estimate  to  be  tolerably  correct) 
are  conveyed  by  them  to  the  number  nearly  of  a  score,  thrown  into  the  market  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  what 
Tho  Adriatic  brought  twenty  first-clj^  passengers,  and  already  existed,  will  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of  six  hundred 
mails  as  many  minus  one.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  millions  sterling.  As  we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover  any 
the  Scotia,  which  preceded  her,  had  brought  no  more  than  rja©  m  the  price  of  the  commodities  which  would  imply  a 
100  mail  bags  and  121  passengers,  first  and  second  class,  it  fall  m  the  value  of  gold,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Adriatic  has  done  wonders,  cir-  the  new  gold  has  been  absorbed  in  the  additional  wealth 
oumstances  considered.  And  this  is  not  all.  The Ncofta  made  which  it  has  itself  stimulated  into  existence ;  or,  in  other 
the  passage  in  eight  days  and^  a  half,  and  the  Adriatic  only  words,  that  the  world  is  richer  than  it  was  fifteen  years 
wanted  half  a  week  of  equalling  the  Scotia  in  speed.  Take  ago  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  new  gold  and  silver  and 
three  days  and  a  half  from  the  Adriatic,  or  add  them  to  of  the  commodities  which  they  represent, 
the  Scotia,  and  yon  have  a  tie  between  the  two  vessels.  It  "When  the  new  gold  was  discovered,  it  was  a  general 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  twelve  days  the  Adriatic  plodded  belief  that  its  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  which  was 
across  the  Atlantic  on  the  shortestliue  between  landandland.  supposed  to  follow  the  influx  of  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Her  news  was  a  little  stale  to  be  sure,  but  ^tter  late  than  America  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some 
never ;  and  what  fills  ua  with  admiration  is  the  fact  that  eminent  men,  even  great  hankers,  were  satisfied  that  in  no 
the  ships  on  this  line  come  safe  to  port,  and  the  time  they  long  time  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereig^n  would,  bo 
take  about  it  seems  to  us  a  very  secondary  consideration,  reduced  to  that  of  ten  shillings,  while  others  believed  that 
The  Adriatic  was  detained,  forty  hours  by  an  accident  to  it  urould  fall  in  the  proportion  which  it  was  imagined  gold 
her  machinery,  and  all  that  can  be  wud  of  that  is,  it  is  well  kad  fallen  after  the  American  inflnx,  that  is,  that  tho 
it  was  no  worse,  the  packets  on  this  line  being  peculiarly  sovereign  would  be  intrinsically  worth  no  more  than  five 
subject  to  derangements,  as  appears  by  their  time  accounts,  shillings,  the  creditor  be  put  off  with  25/.  for  every  lOOi. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Times  calls  the  Company  unfor-  that  the  debtor  owed  him.  These  extravagant  notions  of 
tunate.  W e  think  it  fortunate  to  a  most  extraordinary  depreciation  are  no  longer  entertained,  but  a  milder  theory 
degree,  in  having  lost  nothing  but  time,  and  perhaps  has  been  adopted.  This  was  propounded  at  the  recent  meet- 
money.  Such  luck  was  not  to  be  expected  by  any  jug  of  fke  British  Association  by  a  most  ingenious  and  able 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  coast  and  weatJier  of  gentleman,  Mr  Fawcett,  the  late  candidate  for  Southwark, 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  most  dangerous  inlet  in  that  aud  ke  founded  kis  theory  chiefly  on  the  calculations  of  a 
wild  storm-beaten  region.  How  long  the  pitchers  will  work  by  Mr  Stanley  Jevons,  a  gentleman  brought  up  at 
go  safely  to  the  well  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is  not  the  Royal  Mint,  and  fresh  from  the  Mint  of  Australia.  The 


Tha  tea  is,  next  to  silk,  the  staple  export.  The  tea  of 
Japea.  was  as  Httle  known  in  Enrope  as  its  silk,  but  it  has 
been  constantly  improving  ia  quality  and  increasing  in 
qaaotity  froea  the  opening  o£  the  trade ;  and  last  year  it 
aineaat^  to>  6,800,0001bs.«  o£  the  local  value  of  about 
200,000/.  The  next  article  of  export  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able..  This  is  cotton,  which  every  one  thought  would,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  export,,  be  an  import  into  Japan  from  India  as  it 
iaiale  CSkiaa.  lath#  first  six  months  of  1863,  the  exports 
amooBied  to  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  8,648  bales,  of  the 
value  on  the  ^t  of  near  100,000/.  Upon  this  fact  the  Editor 
of  the  Japanese  Heraldf  the  only  European  newspaper  in 


of  one-fourth  part  of  our  property ;  but  that  the  robbery  is 
to  be  so  gently  and  skilfully  perpetrated,  that  we  shall  feel 
as  if  we  were  not  robbed  at  all. 

We  believe  in  the  ingenuity  of  Mr  Fawcett,  but  by  no 
means  in  his  logic ;  bat  let  us  turn  to  the  calculations  of 
I  Mr  Jevons,  on  which  they  are  professedly  and  avowedly 
founded.  Mr  Jevons’s  method  of  showing  a  depreciation  is 
this :  He  compares  the  prices  of  many  commodities,  and 
seeing  there  has  been  a  nse  in  some  and  a  fall  in  others, 
and  finding  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  more  commo¬ 
dities  than  there  has  been  a  fall,  he  strikes  a  balance, 
and  makes  this  balance  the  rate  of  the  depreciation  of 
gold,  which  he  estimates,  by  this  strange  process,  at 
9^  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years.  Notwithstanding  his  own 
figures,  however,  he  fancies  that  the  real  depreciation  has 
been  as  much  as  15  per  cent.,  a  sufficient  condemnation, 
one  would  think,  of  bis  own  calculation.  His  facts  are 
obviously  vitiated  for  a  fair  conclusion,  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  two  periods  of  prices  compared  by  him  are 
unequal,  the  period  since  the  gold  discoveries  being  of  no 
more  than  three  years,  while  that  which  preceded  them  is 
of  double  that  length.  Then  he  divides  articles  into  groups, 
in  which  the  most  incongruous  commodities  arc  intermixed. 
Thus  his  twelfth  group  includes  leather,  calf-skins,  Stock¬ 
holm  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  His 
twenty-third  group  classes  together  Russian  hemp,  the 
produce  of  the  cannaUs  saliva,  with  Manilla  hemp  the 
produce  of  a  banana,  and  jute  and  sunn,  the  products  of 


Japa^  and  the  only  one,  too,  that  has  ever  been  there, 
judiciously  observes :  ”  It  is  matter  for  great  astonishment, 
**  when  we  consider  that  so  very  recently  this  article  was 
grown  in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
«  koma  oonsumption,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
**  deaund  could  only  have  transpired  just  before  the  l^t 
”  year’s  crop  was  reaped,  that  we  should  be  able  to  quote 
**  the  above  figure  of  its  export.”  The  elasticity  of  Japanese 
industry  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  exports  of  cotton  from  India  before  and  since  the 
Ameriean  civil  war  show  the  superiority  of  Japanese  over 
Hindoo  industry  in  a  manner  which  is  very  striking.  In 
1859-60,  the  last  year  of  peace  in  America,  the  total  export 
of  Indian  cotton  to  England  and  China,  the  only  countries 
toat  receive  it,  was  in  round  numbers  258,000,000lb8.,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1861-62,  it  bad  risen  to  no 
more  than  363,000,000lbs.,  but  the  increase  in  this  case 
was  obviously  effected  by  stinting  the  home  market  and  with¬ 
drawing  some  42,000,000lb8.  from  the  exports  to  China.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
Japan  for  the  English  market  arises  solely  from  the 
premiuB  of  200  per  cent,  on  the  normal  value  of  the 
article,  and  will  certainly  cease  on  the  return  of  peace  in 
America.  In  like  manner  must  our  imports  of  ludian 
ootton  return  to  their  old  normal  amount,  fbe 

Hindus  learn  to  improve  the  quality  and  extend  the  cul- 


THE  MOTE  AND  THE  BEAM. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  from  Rome  on 
the  27th  ultimo,  *'That  the  absence  of  rain  has  been 
**  made  religions  capital  of,  and  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  of  the  influence  of  his  Holiness  in  the 
“  Celestial  Councils.”  “  Pius  IX.,  it  was  asserted,  had 
**  prayed  to  God  not  to  send  rain,”  &c.  These  and  similar 
anecdotes,  the  correspondent  adds,  will  surprise  people 
“in  civilized  England,”  “and  show  how  low  is  the  civi- 
“  lization  of  the  people,  under  the  government  of  a  priest- 
“  hood  which  has  so  long  monopolized  the  right  to  cuucate 
“  the  people.” 

We  agree  most  fully  in  the  condemnation  of  all  such 
attempts  to  refer  to  actively  divine  interposition  the  ordi¬ 
nary  w  orkings  of  nature,  whenever  they  appear  either  too 
profuse  or  too  scanty  in  their  supply  of  rain,  or  other  bless¬ 
ings,  according  to  our  limited  and  imperfect  conceptions. 
But  we  very  much  question  our  right  to  look  down  from 
our  pinnacle  of  higher  “civilization,”  and  reproach  the 
Roman  or  any  other  Church  with  this  species  of  presump¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  forgotten  what  took  place  in  this 
metropolis  on  the  9th  of  August,  1860 — a  day  rendered 
famous  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  by  prayers  being  offered 
up  in  half  the  churches  for  a  cessation  of  rain,  and  thanks- 
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e^rgcncy,^  and  are  weiting  fbr  •  w«r,  wfaielk  may  be  nearer 
than  some  imagine,  to  oonvinee  the  War  Department  and 
Admiralty  that  rilled  200-poTindera  will  go  further  and 
make  greater  deraatation  than  the  old  08>pounder  amooth 
bored  ^na ;  that  t^  guns  which  cannot  medce  holee  in  our 
own  ships  are  not  likely  to  make  holes  in  the  ships  of  others, 
and  that  if  our  Volunteer  Artillerymen  hare  to  bring  their 
snaooth-bored  guns  into  action  ag^ainst  foreign  fonsee  armed 
with  rifled  guns,  the  ehanees  are  that  they  get  their 
heads  knocked  off,  or  go  home  with  their  boots  foil  of 
blood. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  timely  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  will  avert  from  the  eountiy  the  threatened 
danger.  Our  correspondent  **  Caveto,”  ftnm  whom  a  letter 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
subject  up.  Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  thought 
him,  for  the  last  two  years  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Time  has  shown  that  he  was  in  the  right.  His 
facts  and  statements  and  opinions  have  their  full  oonflcma- 
tion  in  the  printed  evidence  now  laid  before  the  public. 


the  two  periods,  however  palpably  unfair  from  their 
flagrant  inequality  in  length.  Every  case  of  rise  or  fall  of 
price  quoted  by  Hr  JTevons  seems  to  ns  readily  acconnted 
for  on  the  common  principle  of  snpply  and  demand.  Thus 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tallow  and  hides,  of 
meat  and  butter,  of  grain,  hay,  clover,  and  straw,  more  or 
less  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  of  which  its  owners  have 
a  natural  and  legitimate  monopoly.  They  have  risen  in 
proportion  to  onr  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  and 
such  a  rise  was  inevitable.  For  the  same  reason  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land.  There  has  been  a  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  Mr  Tooke,  within  ten  years  of 
the  gold  discoveries,  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  The  reason 
in  this  case  is  obvious :  the  labourers  had  not  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  had  the  capital  distributed  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  Mr  Jevons  makes  the  increase  in 
fibrous  materials  to  be  no  less  than  27  per  cent.,  but  among 
fibrous  materials  he  himself  makes  the  rise  in  American 
cotton,  the  chief  among  them,  little  better  than  nominal ; 
while  in  raw  silk,  another  fibrous  material,  the  rise  of 
price  has  been  owing  to  a  disease  in  the  European  cater¬ 
pillar  that  produces  it,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
article  from  the  distant  countries  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
rise  in  the  metals  is  made  by  Mr  Jevons  no  more  than  6 
per  cent.,  but  this  result  is  brought  about  by  classing  toge¬ 
ther  metals  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  rise,  with  iron, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  great  fall,  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  new  veins  of  mineral  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
process  of  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  British  iron  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  metals  put  together. 
For  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  spelter  we  depend  on  foreign 
countries  and  our  colonies ;  but  the  iron  is  onr  own,  and  its 
production  directly  amenable  to  our  skill  and  science.  Mr 
Jevons  makes  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wine  41  per  cent., 
notoriously  caused,  not  by  the  depreciation  of  gold,  but  by 
the  oidion.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  ardent  spirits,  of  far  more  value  than  all  the  wines, 
but  they  are  among  Mr  Jevons’s  minor  articles,  to  be  over¬ 
balanced  by  his  principal  ones,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
rise.  He  makes  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  be  no  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  bat  this  is  brought  about  by  classing  two 
articles  of  a  wholly  different  character  with  it,  which 
then  has  been  a  rise,  namely,  tea  and  coffee,  which  have 
no  other  relation  with  it  than  that  they  are  to  be  seen 
together  on  the  same  table. 

If  a  depreciation  of  gold  had  really  taken  place,  it  ought, 
except  in  such  special  cases  as  the  rise  in  wine  and  raw  silk, 
to  have  been  equally  spread  over  every  commodity.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  is  a  rise  in  some  staples  and  a  fall 
in  other  staples  equally  important.  The  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver,  by  Mr  Jevons^s  own  ishowing,  is  but  2  per  cent 
in  fifteen  years,  and  none  at  all  in  the  last  nine  years. 
Why  has  ^e  rise,  instead  of  this  trifling  fraction,  not  been 
28  per  cent.,  as  in  meat  and  butter,  or  58  per  cent.,  as  in 
tallow  and  hides  ?  If  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precioos 
metals  had  been  to  one-fonrth  of  their  original  value, 
as  »  alleged  to  have  followed  their  influx  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  why  do  we  now  limit 
their  depreciation  to  a  poor  10  per  cent.,  or  even  to  Mr 
Fawcett’s  imaginary  25  per  cent.,  since  for  facility  and  expe¬ 
dition  in  disseminating  gold  and  silver  these  fifteen  are  more 
effectual  than  the  century  which  is  alleged  to  have  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  the 
time  that  the  depreciation  was  completed  ? 


the  boat  as  she  sinks  in  the  trough  and  re- appears  standing 
on  end  topping  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave.  It  would  be  weU 
if  a  comparison  could  be  made  of  selfishness  and  sacrifice — 
the  paltry  saving  on  the  one  hand  and  the  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  to  meet  which  on  the  other  hand  so  much 
generous  devotion  and  daring  must  be  supplied. 

Beal  stress  of  weather  is  not  the  cause  of  many  wrecks. 
In  the  expressive  nautical  phrase,  most  vessels  of  the 
coasting  class  make  bad  weather  ”  when  they  ought  not  to 
do  so,  from  their  faulty  condition.  But  some  are  even  lost 
in  fine  weather,  which  must  be  attributable  to  bad  seaman¬ 
ship.  As,  for  example,  the  loss  of  a  packet  run  on  the 
rocks  of  Jersey  at  noon-day,  and  the  Portsmouth  steamer 
stranded  on  the  coal  shoal  near  Bembridge.  From  various 
causes  the  number  of  wrecks  arc  on  the  increase,  but  not 
the  loss  of  life,  thanks  to  the  exertions  on  land  by  life¬ 
boats  and  Manby  apparatus,  which  make  up  in  some  degree 


for  the  imprudences  at  sea. 

It  is  with  much  surprise,  however,  that  we  see  the 
number  of  lives  lost  in  the  Channel  from  the  North  Fore¬ 
land  to  St  Katherine’s,  a  number  nearly  as  areat  as  that  of 


of  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  are  only  three  places  of  any 
danger,  the  Goodwins,  the  Vame,  and  the  Owers,  all  now 
well  marked  and  known.  The  Owers  we  should  hardly 
name  at  all,  as  it  lies  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  going  np 
and  down  Channel,  and  can  be  in  the  way  only  of  small 
craft  hugging  the  shore  and  shaping  their  coarse  for  the 
Loo  stream,  which  runs  inside  the  Owers,  and  makes  a 
short  ent  to  Portsmouth  and  the  inside  of  the  Wight. 
Comparatively  safe  as  the  Channel  is,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  most  violent  and  the 
most  prevalent  winds,  the  west,  south -west,  and  north¬ 
west,  and  disasters  from  real  stress  of  weather  are  therefore 
likely  to  happen  there,  but  not  with  sufficient  freqnency 
to  account  for  the  very  black  return. 


THE  GREAT  GUN  DISCLOSURES. 

With  the  proceedings  and  minutes  of  evidence  now 
before  us,  as  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  select  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  what 
has  been  going  on,  or  rather,  what  has  not  been  going  on, 
for  the  last  five  years.  It  appears  that  General  Peel,  during 
Lord  Derby’s  Administration,  being  the  Secretary  at  War, 
somewhere  lighted  upon  a  Mr  Armstrong,  a  man  of  science, 
and  at  once  became  so  impressed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
greatest  ^nmaker  of  the  age,  that  he  banished  all  other 
gunmakers,  he  made  Mr  Armstrong  a  knight,  he  guaranteed 
him  work  for  the  Elswick  Ordnance  Company  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  he  created  him  an  Inspector  of 
Rifled  Artillery.  This  extraordinary  predilection  for  Mr 
Armstrong,  however,  seems  to  have  rather  shocked  Lord 
Derby,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of 


vessels  are  wrecked.  In  part  this  fact  may  be  accounted  inventor  of  a  shell  of  very  destructive  power,  excelled 
for  by  the  large  number  of  small  vessels,  colliers  chiefly,  present  by  none.  ^  The  witnesses  whose  ideas  of  Sir  W. 
passing  up  and  down  from  the  Thames  to  the  north  coasts;  Armstrong’s  perfection  are  the  strongest,  such  as  Colonel 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  destruction  is  the  unseaworthy  Bingham,  od  cross-examination,  admit  that  they  judge  of 
condition  of  the  craft  employed  in  the  coal  trade.  Many  Armstrong  excellence  entirely  from  Armstrong  practice, 

are  rotten  from  age,  most  badly  found  in  sails  and  tackle,  having  seen  no  other  practice,  except  two  or  three  shots 

and  ready  to  succumb  to  the  first  smart  gale  they  have  the  ®ilo^cd  to  one  of  Whitworth’s  guns.  The  Committee  point 
misfortune  to  encounter.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  have  that  Sir  W .  Armstrong’s  great  g^ns  are  perfectly  useless 
the  advantage  of  working  on  a  weather  shore  that  they  are  excepting  as  chase  guns  ;  and  as  regards  Armstrong’s 

80  negligently  and  defectively  equipped,  worse  in  that  guns,  12-poander8,  they  state  that  many  artillery 

respect  than  other  coasters,  all  being  bad  of  the  sailing  officers  of  experience  consider  that  our  Horse  Artillery 
with  rare  exceptions.  should  be  armed  with  muzzle-loaders. 

If  people  could  see  and  understand  the  condition  of  The  Committee  made  strong  comments  on  the  system 
coasters  leaving  port  they  would  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  monopoly  which  they  think  should  cease.  There  would 
or  thoughtlessness  of  the  crews  shipping  themselves  in  really  seem  to  be  a  radical  defect  in  some  Government 
such  crazy  bottoms.  The  men  generally  know  well  Departments,  particularly  are  we  fated  to  be  let  down  and 
enough  that  there  is  not  a  sail  or  a  rope  or  a  spar  that  humiliated  by  our  operations  with  great  guns.  The 
will  bear  any  considerable  strain,  and  that  a  heavy  sea  will  bitter  results  of  the  American  war  tardily  convinced 
open  the  seams  of  the  old  tub,  and  make  her  leak  like  a  our  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  that  24-poundcrs  hud  a 

lieva.  But  the  voyage  is  short,  and  they  “  chance  it,”  in  greater  trajectory  power,  and  made  larger  rents  in  the 

their  reckless  phrase,  trusting  to  luck  to  escape  any  heavy  sides  of  ships  than  18 -pounders.  The  Crimean  war 
weather.  A  brig  of  this  sort  gets  caught  in  an  on-shore  gale,  brought  conviction  to  our  War  Department  that  shells 
her  topsails  are  soon  blown  away,  and  she  drifts  on  some  fitting  a  32-pounder  howitzer  would  be  more  destrnctive 
shoal.  Her  boats  are  sure  to  be  unserviceable,  and  the  rescue  than  shells  fitting  a  12-pounder  howitzer.  The  War  Office 
of  the  crew  depends  on  the  daiing,  skill,  and  exertions  of  must  read  such  events  in  despatches,  see  the  returns  of 
half-a-dozen  bravo  fellows  in  a  w^-constructed  life-boat,  killed  and  wounded  in  newspapers,  and  hear  the  indignant 
How  much  courage  and  address  are  here  employed  to  repair  outcry  of  the  friends  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  ship-owner ;  how  many  lives  by  contending  gainst  such  odds,  before  their  extraordina^ 
are  risked  to  save  those  that  hare  been  exposed  to  peril  by  obtuseness  of  intellect  can  be  roused  to  make  a  change  in 
the  grudging  of  the  necessary  outlay  for  a  seaworthy  their  tactics.  How  is  it  now  ?  We  have  arrived  at  a  third 


POLAND  AND  MEXICO. 

No  two  countries  in  Christendom  seem  to  have  had  his¬ 
torically  less  to  do  with  each  other  than  Mexico  and 
Poland.  Unlike  in  almost  every  physical  foature  and 
national  characteristic,  their  remoteness  has  kept  their 
inhabitants  not  only  out  of  one  another’s  sight,  but  mutually 
out  of  mind.  Save  in  professed  conformity  to  the  creed 
of  Rome,  they  have  had  literally  nothing  in  common,  and 
even  Catholicity  has  worked  so  differently  in  the  two  that 
in  the  ono  it  has  proved  a  bond  of  union  in  defence  of 
liberty,  in  the  other  a  shackle  continually  serving  to 
enslave.  The  Polish  priesthood  have  usually  been  among 
the  foremost  foes  of  alien  rule  ;  the  Mexican  clergy  have 
at  all  times  been  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  national 
freedom.  The  prejudices  of  our  own  Protestantism  lead 
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■hould  do  better  to  remember  and  aeek  to  account  for  than 
to  forget  or  treat  as  accidental  They  are  in  truth  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  loncally  explicable  and  consistent  in 
themselres.  The  PoUsh  clergy  were  in  other  days  into¬ 
lerant,  selfish,  and  time-serving.  The  impolicy  of  oppres¬ 
sion  has  taught  them  to  ■3rmpathise  with  the  lait^,  to  risk 
their  personal  safety  in  vindication  of  popular  right,  and 
to  preach  fellowship  and  equality  among  the  professors  of 
all  malcontent  beliefs.  What  part  they  would  have  taken 
had  they  been  like  their  eocleei^oal  brethren  in  America, 
pampered  and  privileged  possessors  of  rich  endowments, 
and  the  monopowts  of  all  the  good  things  of  a  church 
establishment,  we  need  not  here  discuss.  Enoi^h  for  our 
present  purpose  to  mark  the  notable  contrast  which  in  this, 
as  well  as  everything  else,  dissimilar  institutions  cause. 

Poland  and  Kexioo  have  in  common,  we  may  almost 
affirm,  no  one  element  of  national  life.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  fate  of  these  two  countries  seems  to  be  now  linked 
together  by  one  of  those  mysterious  threads  of  which 
the  fibres  have  been  grown  far  apart  unnoticed  and  in 
obscurity.  While  fire  and  sword  have  laid  waste  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  destroying  angels  of 
pestilence  and  anarchy  have  been  spreading  their  dark 
wings  over  the  golden  plains  westward  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  ruler  of  prosperous  and  powerful  France 
hu  be^  debating  with  himself  how  far  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  medSe  further  with  either  or  with  both. 
Avowedly  and  very  ostentatiously  he  has  been  long 
engaged  in  the  struggles  of  the  one ;  unavowedly,  but  as 
Prince  Gortschakoff  not  unobservantly  remarks,  he  has  been 
fomenting  the  desperate  strife  in  the  other.  He  still  wears 
the  mask  of  high-minded  disinterestedness,  assuring  Europe 
that  he  has  no  Bonapartist  aims  in  the  West,  and  vowing 
that  his  only  hope  and  wish  is  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom 
restored  in  the  east  of  Europe  beyond  the  reach  of  French 
infiuence  and  without  the  payment  of  any  territorial  mulct 
to  France.  Two  continents  listen  with  polite  but  some¬ 
what  sardonic  smile  to  the  chivalrous  philanthropy  of  the 
Tuileries,  and,  without  moving  a  diplomatic  muscle,  pre¬ 
pare,  as  best  they  may,  for  what  may  follow.  What  will 
follow  ?  Does  the  Lord  of  the  Tuileries  know  himself 
what  he  is  going  to  do  next  spring  ?  We  more  than 
doubt  it.  With  all  his  taciturnity  and  secresy,  our  con¬ 
viction  has  long  been  that  he  is  essentially  a  man  whose 
policy  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  Often,  probably,  has 
Napoleon  III.  repented  of  his  interference  in  trans- Atlantic 
affidrs ;  often  has  he  resolved  to  go  much  deeper  therein, 
and  to  bargain  with  the  Confederates  for  such  terri¬ 
torial  concessions  as  can  alone  render  his  retention  of 
his  recent  conquests  on  the  shores  of  the  tropical  Gulf 
strategically  feasible.  As  often  have  these  conflicting  pro¬ 
jects  and  regrets  been  swept  for  the  hour  out  of  the  field  of 
nis  contemplation,  and  his  telescopic  glance  been  strained 
in  a  wholly  different  direction.  The  execrating  bitter  cry 
for  help  that  ever  and  anon  pierces  the  ear  of  Imperiid 
apathy,  calls  up  traditions  whose  worth  we  may  affect  to 
laugh  at,  but  whose  power  as  a  political  momentum  no 
wise  num  will  despise  who  saw  the  somersault  thrown  a 
few  years  ago  from  a  two-pair  room  in  Xing  street,  St 
James's,  to  the  palace  of  the  Elys^e.  Humanity  in  the 
abstract  may  be  put  aside  by  the  incredulous  as  sentiment¬ 
alism  ;  and  a  lofty  ambition  to  re-settle  on  a  firmer  footing 
the  bidance  of  power  may  be  discarded  as  too  dreamy  for  such 
a  man.  But  the  restoration  of  Poland,  as  one  of  the  things 
left  by  the  First  Napoleon  for  the  third  of  the  name  to  do,  is 
neither  a  fantasy  nor  a  scheme.  It  is  not  a  thing  which 
argument  founded  on  practical  difficulty  can  do  more 
than  postpone.  It  works  on  a  dark  and  companionless 
mind  as  a  passion  bom  of  a  superstition,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  can  no  more  eradicate  the  impulse  to  interpose 
with  outstretched  arm  for  the  rescue  of  the  Poles,  than  he 
could  allay  in  the  prison  of  Ham  his  insatiable  desire  to 
engage  in  conspiracy  against  the  Orleans  dynasty,  whose 
overthrow  no  other  man  of  sagacity  then  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  The  possible  and  the  impossible  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  a  self-believer  of  this  description  are  not  trans- 
lateable  terms.  Who  shall  tell  us  what  they  mean  with 
him  ?  He,  if  he  knows,  will  not*,  and  nolx^y  else  can. 
One  mimic  minister  struts  uncommissioned  in  advance, 
guessing  aloud  what  his  master  intends  to  do,  sometimes 
surmising  correctly,  but  much  oftener  missing  the  mark. 
Another,  timorous  of  fiinanoial  consequences,  flings  himself 
every  now  and  then  in  the  way  of  tiie  advancing  chariot, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athenian  youth  of  whom  gossiping 
Plutarch  tells,  and  threatens  to  imbrue  the  wheels  of 
his  obstinate  master  in  his  patriotic  blood ;  but,  as  often, 
discreet  heroism  picks  itself  up  again,  and  holding 
on^  behind,  defers  a  little  longer  the  feat  of  politically 
dying  for  his  country.  Another  ardent  courtier,  happening 
to  be  temporarily  out  of  livery,  rides  by  the  side  of  the 
autocrat  of  the  West,  and  swears  profusely,  if  not  prophe¬ 
tically,  that  his  Majesty  must  set  Poland  free,  because 
his — the  swearer's — mother  was  a  Pole ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  satellite  supposed  to  be  equally  in  confidence, 
assures  his  particular  friends  in  Russia,  that  nothing 
really  hostile  is  meant,  and  that  Mexico  will  absorb 
all  the  superfluous  restlessness  and  cash  of  the  Empire  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  Oracle  speaks  not,  or  utters  only  enig¬ 
matic  words.  On  all  hands  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  effectual  interposition  by  France  cannot  take  place 
simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  own  that  we  believe  it  to  be  still  utterly  uncertain  in 
which  direction  the  irresponsible  will  of  absolutism  may 
next  decide  to  move. 


I  xn-DTk  ■DT>rvTr/'iTT  *  XT  Am  ■p-nTWPTTPnTT  The  man  who  U  a  prey  to  vanity  thirsts  not  for  the  blood  of  his 

I  LORD  BROUGHAM  AT  EDINBURGH.  neighbour.  How  fearfully  otherwise  is  it  when  a  nation  is  its  slave  I 

A  dawn  of  noble  promise,  a  bright  noon  and  a  cloudless 

evening,  of  which  the  twilight  is  not  yet,  are  in  the  lo®?  their  very  orimea  are  proofs  of  greatness,  and  believing  that  they  are 
day  of  Lord  Brougham's  life.  It  had  its  summer  clouds,  j^,th  admired  and  envied,  the  Americans  have  not  only  been  content 
but  they  were  few,  end  it  was  a  life  most  fitly  to  be  compared  with  the  destruction  of  half  a  million,  but  vain  of  the  ^tighter, 
to  a  long  summer  dav.  for  has  it  not  ripened  many  a  whole-  Their  object  being  to  retain  a  great  name  among  nations  for  their 
........  A..?: A  A  XL  1."'  A»  L  .  :a  ....A  dUinfoft  extent  of  territory,  they  exulted  in  the  wholesale  bloodshed  by 

wme  fruit  to  the  harvrat  ?  has  it  not  poured  its  disinfec-  ^  icomplUhed,  because  others  were  unable  to  make 

font  light  into  many  a  den  of  ignorance  or  sickness,  cnas*  ,^,1^  ^  »acrifioe.  The  struggle  of  above  two  years,  which  looaened 
ing  away  mental  or  bodily  disease?  There  is  no  man  of  all  the  bands  that  held  society  together,  and  gave  to  millions  the  means 
any  party  who  does  not  know  that  England  is  substantially  of  showing  their  capacity,  has  produced  no  geniur,  civil  or  military ; 
and  visibly  the  better  for  Lord  Brougham's  energetic  life  of  ^ 

work.  No^  wonder,  then,  that  his  w^come  at  JSa  ^  n  gn  flagrant  infractions  of  personal  freedom.  The  mischiefs  of 

was  enthusiastic,  when  last  Wednesday  he,  ^ualis  ad  tne^to,  mob  supremacy  have  been  constantly  felt,  for  the  calamity  of  rational 
stood  before  them  again  in  his  age,  who  in  his  youth  had  and  respectable  men  keeping  aloof  from  the  management  of  affairs 
been  among  the  choicest  spirits,  by  whose  high  and  generous  bu  resulted  in  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude.” 
laboura  of  intellect  for  the  removal  of  all  that  was  obsolete  The  American  hatred  of  England,  which  is  not  at  all 
and  unjust  from  our  social  system  unfading  honour  was  reciprocated.  Lord  Brougham  partly  ascribed  to  a  remainder 
brought  to  the  town.  Precisely  what  the  Social  Science  Con-  of  the  old  antagonism  of  the  war  of  separation,  and  through 
gress  is  established  for,  and  works  for  under  the  presidency  of  this  thought  he  passed  to  our  colonies,  which  it  is  desirable 
Lord  Brougham,  the  Edinburgh  Beview  was  established  for,  so  to  hold  that  when  they  part  from  us  we  may  part 
and  worked  for  very  many  years  ago,  with  Mr  Brougham’s  friends.  To  the  general  question  of  colonies,  and  the 
vigorous  co-operation.  But  there  is  not  in  Lord  Brougham’s  assertion  lately  urged  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  and 
opening  address  of  Wednesday  so  long  a  catalogue  of  evils  others  that  our  colonies  are  but  a  burden.  Lord  Brougham 
to  be  rectified  as  was  in  the  minds  of  the  first  Edinburgh  expressed  the  same  dissent  last  Wednesday  that  he  had 
Reviewers,  and  was  recapitulated  afterwards  by  Sydney  expressed  in  a  book  written  by  him  upon  the  subject  sixty 
Smith  in  the  Preface  to  his  Collected  Essays.  years  ago.  In  discussing  the  use  of  the  colonies  to  emi- 

The  seventh  Congress  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  grants  he  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  better  accep^co 
Social  Science  was  opened  by  its  President  with  a  review  of  the  fact,  especially  by  the  promoters  of  female  emigra- 
that  will  rank  with  the  ablest  of  his  public  addresses,  and  tion,  that  “  the^  mere  necessities  of  the  emigrant  are  not 
these  were  its  topics  *  sufficient  qualification.”  From  emigrants  he  passed  to 

EeoalliagtheoId  EUiabu^.,  and  the  Wend,  who  ^r^rth 
were  gone  while  reFerring  to  the  lo^e  hy  deatl^of  rne^ 

re  e  t  e  aeecwia  ion  nnng  J  ot.nh.n  _ T.ird  home  questions,  Lord  Brougham  first  reviewed  the  work 

Breug^amrtouchrf  by  the  wiintog  blank,  «pr’es.ed  hU  ““ 

insolation  in  “  ‘hat  ‘He  7^1^  aTAc^Zi  g^  an‘"e?a“sil7erof‘’S 

“from  those  we  loved  and  lost  is  drawing  last  to  a  close.  .  .  .  x*  r  x  *  x  v  l  l  j  u  j-  xi 

He  looked,  then,  with  a  singleglance  at  ttwhole  progress  '‘“‘.“‘f.'  P«rt.ons  of  stotutes,  which  had  been  directly 

made  of  late  by  society,  before  resolving  it  into  its  elements,  nr  indirectly  ^pealed.  Ho  regretted  that  nothing  had 
TT*  *  «««  >»  been  done  to  extend  the  department  of  judicial  statistics 

Hi.  iropr^'on  was  a  cheerful  one.  •'  The  mind  s  eye,  ^  ^  ^ 

he  said,  “  is  deceived  by  the  desire  of  rapid  progress,  as  .  j  xu  a  xl  ®  •  x  a  •  i  i  i  u  u* 

-the  natural  eye  whenl  in  driving  quickly  on  the  river’s  "carde  that  the  appointment  of  a  single  clerk  would  achieve 


•'  bank,  we  suppose  the  vessel  carried  down  the  stream  is  ““  ‘h“‘  was  wanted.  The  oubjit  of  Conrts  of  Kecencile- 
“  standing  still T Politieal  hnny  is  as  hurtful  to  a  nation  as  >?  "hich  disputants  might  elect  to  obtain  a  settle- 

is  to  an  individual  the  over  greit  haste  to  he  rich. 

,  ,  ,  T  j  T»  1-  j-xx  XI.  ward,  but  the  close  of  the  Session  deprived  that  and  other 

Glancing  then  abroad.  Lord  Broughain  gave  credit  to  the  measures  of  all  chance  of  yet  becoming  law.  Scotland 
Bussian  Emperor  for  his  emancipation  of  the  rerfs,  main-  having  first  struck  out  the  County  Court  system,  its  success 
tamed  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  kmdly  nature  for  which  he  Jq  England  was  enlarged  upon.  A  eompliment  was  paid  to 
WM  known^  in  England  when  Czarowitoh;  but  what  is  y,  Austin’s  posthumous  work  on  Jurisprudence  lately 
being  done  in  Poland  indicates,  it  was  added,  that  in  sue-  published.  There  was  a  friendly  mention  of  the  laboure 
ceeding  to  arbi^  power  the  Czar  hw  succeeded  to  its  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women,  and  the  Con- 

miw,  which  18  fear.  For  the  atrociUee  committed  m  gj^ga  uras  reminded  that  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Chadwick,  at 
Poland,  even  if  comnaitted  by  the  fears  of  hu  agents,  since  u,eeting  of  their  AssocUtion,  had  led  to  the 

th^  are  known  to  him,  the  Czar  is  pewnaUy  answcreble,  appointment  of  the  Koyid  Commission  for  inquiring  into 
wd  must,  as  he  IS,  be  ■■  loudly  blamed  by  the  people  of  th.  health  of  our  Army  in  India,  which  has  jOst  made  so 
“every  European  commumty,  and  by  the  governments,  important  a  report 

;;  that  of  PruMW,  the  accomplice  of  Eusaia,  and  ^he  neoe«i%  of  an  improved  system  of  registration  of 

thus.hiinngm  thepivetwil  reprob.ton  of  Its  own  sub-  jgujh.  in  England;  study  of  the  condition  of  domeatio 
“  jreto  u  well  as  ito  neighboure.  ’  Eefemug  then,  in  fnendly  .  jhe  first  snccesafcl  attempt,  at  the  estsbUshment 

wo^s,  to  the  con^tutionalism  that  strong  England  of  Sceurs  de  Gharite,  and  some  minor  ednea- 

m  Germany,  lord  Brougham  did  not  eic  ude  from  hi.  ^  ^ 

fnendly  regarf  the  Prussians,  as  “ POop  f  whom  their  the  army  of  the  haH-Kiiool  system  of  training,  physical 
“  Government  at  once  opprewue  and  betrays.  ^g„^tal,  and  the  recommendation  of  it  bf  the  Com- 

Then,  turning  to  France,  with  passing  condemnation  of  missioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  interference  with  elections,  and  the  fetters  still  con-  manufactories,  not  being  overlooked.  Cheap  publications 
tinned  on  the  press,  Lord  Brougham  saw  advantage  gained  for  the  working-classes  were  then,  as  last  year,  duly  com- 
in  the  accession  of  debating  force,  and  did  not  doubt  that  mended,  after  which  the  speaker  dwelt  at  length 
the  Emperor  would  protect  himself  in  the  right  manner  upon  the  'progress  and  advantages  of  the  co-operative 
by  granting  greater  latitude  of  free  discussion,  and  by  system,  with  a  passing  reference  to  the  recent  organization 
improvements  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  laws,  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  working-men’s  clubs 
One  such  improvement  he  recognized  in  the  requirement  and  cheap  and  good  refreshment  rooms.  Early  closing  and 
of  immediate  trial  of  persons  in  custody.  The  French  law  the  Saturday  half-holiday  completed  the  round  of  topics 
gives  an  intolerable  inquisitorial  power  to  the  judge,  and  before,  having  read  the  lesson  of  history  in  the  changed 
dread  of  falling  into  like  error  has  too  long  withheld  temper  of  our  working-classes  by  the  light  of  Lancashire 
English  jurists  from  conceding  to  the  defendant  in  a  cause  patience,  the  venerable  President  clos^  his  address  by 
a  right  to  offer  himself  for  examination.  **  The  French  pointing  to  the  higher  hope  of  those  who  no  longer,  like 
”  law,”  said  Lord  Brougham,  **  is  framed  to  prevent  the  the  ancients,  see  heaven  in  a  future  study  of  nature  freed 
”  escape  of  the  guilty,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  from  human  care,  but  in  looking  to  the  world  to  come, 
of  the  innocent ;  ours  is  in  some  respects  too  favourable  to  regard  it 
**  the  guilty,  in  others  oppressive  to  the  innocent.”  The  As  the  greatest  happiness  which  Heaven  could  bestow,  to  be  gra- 
”  great  and,  but  for  its  success,  very  unpopular  expedition  ciouslj  allowed  the  solace  of  looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  our 
“to Mexico”  did  not  receive  from  the  Chieftain  of  Social  labours,  and  seeing  with  eyes  which  age  and  sorrow  ^ 

&ie»ae  it.  due  oansare  But  the  Freach  .infiuaaoe  that  rd'.ut„Ar.i:.?'by‘7h*.‘ 

baulks  Italy  of  her  full  rights,  he  did  briefly  condemn,  gifia  we  bad  helped  to  bestow.  Some,  unhappily,  there  ^  who  will 
The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  might,  he  said,  lead  to  a  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  such  hopes ;  who  beheve,  at  least  main- 
recognition  by  France  of  secession  and  breach  of  the  death  and  our  extinction  happen  together.  Men,  it 

blockade,  and  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  American  this  dismal  error 

_ l;-  ..  XV  X  -xv  X  while  those  who  will  believe  anything  oppose  to  those  who  will 

war,  IjOrd  Brougham  spoke  his  mind  upon  that  with  g^eat  believe  nothing  their  visions  of  spiritualism  and  direct  communicatioa 
emphasis  :  with  the  departed.  The  promoters  of  social  science  regard  such  errors 

“The  term  Civil  War  is,”  he  said,  “now  hardly  applicable  to  this  contempt,  only  softened  by  pity.  Theirs  is  the  belief  held, 
miserable  contest.  The  people  of  the  South  are  banded  against  those  theirs  the  hope  cherished  by  Hale,  and  Bacon,  and  L<Kke,  and  Xiew- 
of  the  North  exactly  as  any  two  European  nations,  different  in  all  ton — belief  in  the  “  King  Eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,  the  only 
respects  save  language,  have  been  banded  against  each  other,  the  inspired  by  the  study  of  His  works  and  confirmed 

Austrians  and  Prussians  for  example.  .  .  .  Each  party,  of  course,  by  His  revealed  Word. 

seeks  to  cast  on  the  other  the  heavy  blame  of  breaking  the  peace.  '  '  -*  .  ■■  ' 

On  one  side  is  the  wicked  allegation  of  property  inhuman  beings;  Emioratiox. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  our 
on  the  other,  the  hollow  pretext  of  making  war  to  free  America  of  j,  continued  drain  of  the  Irish  population.  During  the  seven 
slavery— ^er  shame  and  her  curse,  m  all  except  slaveowners  admit  it  months  of  this  year,  ending  July  31,  the  number  of  people  that  emi- 
to  be.^  Hollow  we  may  well  call  it;  for  those  who  proclaimed  jrrated  from  Ireland  is  80,606,  against  45,899  during  the  same  period 
emancipation  confess  that  it  was  a  measure  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  showing  an  increase  of  84,607.  The  total  number  of  per- 

and  dMigned  to  pi^uce  slave  insurrection,  from  which  the  much-  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  since  March,  1851,  is  given  in  these 
endunng  nature  of  the  unhappy  negro  saved  the  country.  .  ..  But,  returns  as  1.378  333. 
whatever  may  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  contest,  its  ja*  »  • 

eoHtmucmce  is  the  result  of  a  national  vanity,  vithout  example  and  Thk  deaths  in  London  IxABT  week  webb  1,274,  an  excess  of 
without  hounds.  Persons  subject  to  this  failing  are  despised,  not  115  above  the  estimated  number.  There  were  22  fatal  cases  of  small- 
bated  ;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  expression  respecting  him  who  is  with-  pox  in  the  week,  showing  a  further  decrease  on  those  of  previous  weeks, 
out  the  weakness  that  he  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  But  when  a  people  Scarlatina  still  prevails  much,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  increase ;  the 
are  seized  with  it^tbey  change  the  name,  and  call  it  love  of  glory.  .  .  .  deaths  from  it  rose  to  154  last  week.  Phthisis  was  fatal  la  160  cases. 
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EEPOET  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
OEDNANCE. 

Sir,— A  vait  and  raluable  Parliamentary  Blue-book  has 
been  published  by  Mr  Hansard,  which  certainly  throws  light 
on  the  subject  of  gun-making.  It  gives  me  little  joy,  but  I 
must  admit  to  feeling  an  unpleasant  kind  of  self-complacency 
at  finding  that  my  groans  over  the  profligate  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money,  the  lavish  waste  of  that  money  on  the 
ill-advised,  half-digested  schemes  of  one  engineer  are  echoed 
back  fiom  this  Blue-book  firmly,  moderately,  but  with  pro¬ 
digious  import.  The  Committee  consider  the  best  rans  made 
W  Armstrong  are  his  small  guns  for  field  artillery.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  them, 
Colonel  Bingham  also  praises  them  highly.  Nevertheless, 
officers  of  great  experience  consider  those  guns  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents,  and  think  that  a  proportion  of  muzzle-loaders  should 
be  retained  for  horse  artillery.  Naval  officers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  objections  to  Armstrong’s  llO-pounders 
as  broadside  guns.  In  smooth  weather  they  are  valuable  as 
chase  ^ns,  out  Captain  Wainright,  of  the  Black  Prince, 
states  that  in  a  sea-way  their  practice  was  dreadfully  deficient, 
particularly  in  ricochet  practice,  the  smooth-bores  beating 
them  in  accuracy  ;  an  attempt  at  explanation  was  made,  on 
the  ground  that  the  shot  was  delayed  in  the  Armstrong  gun 
after  the  trigger  was  pulled  longer  than  in  the  old  smooth- 
bored  guns,  consequently  the  aim,  in  a  rolling  sea-way,  must 
be  less  accurate.  Captain  Wainright  stated  that  the  Black 
PrincCf  which  he  commanded,  being  armour-clad,  had  very 
small  ports,  and  that  the  smothering  sensation  from  the  black 
smoke  produced  by  these  guns  was  hardly  endurable ;  this 
he  imagined  to  be  from  something  in  the  wad ;  he  had  no 
other  conjecture  to  hazard.  Be  it  remembered  that  these 
guns  do  not  burn  so  much  powder  as  the  68-pounder  old 
sai^le,  in  which  this  effect  is  not  perceptible.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  gives  this  remarkable  evidence.  He  said : 

The  Admiraltj  had  a  report  that  the  Armstrong  gun  bad  the 
greatest  range  and  the  greatest  power  of  penetration  of  anj  gun 
tried ;  when  they  came  to  try  it  themselves  that  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  facts.  For  naval  purposes  at  200  yards  it  certainly  bad  not  the 
greatest  power ;  our  old  68-pounder  is  a  more  powerful  gun  than  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder. 

The  Committee  report  thus : 

As  to  the  1 10-pounders,  it  is  on  all  bands  admitted  that  although 
.useful  as  chase  guns,  they  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  service 
as  broadside  guns.  Whilst  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate  iron- 
plated  ships,  they  are  imperfect  for  general  naval  service  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  managing  and  manufacturing  the  vent  pieces.  As 
to  the  various  details  involved  in  the  Armstrong  system,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  can  only  refer  to  the  scientific  evidence  given  before  them. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  against  any  breech-loading 
system  far  larger  guns.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  certain 
controverted  questions,  your  Committee  venture  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  different  systems,  not  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Mr  Whitworth 
only,  but  of  the  other  able  men  whose  minds  are  now  engaged  on  ord¬ 
nance  questions,  may  be  fairly  experimented  on.  No  trials  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  to  which,  under  proper  restrictions,  scientific  men 
ore  not  admitted.  Neither  can  systems  of  rifling  fairly  compete 
with  one  another  unless  the  guns  in  which  they  are  tried  are 
made  with  equal  skill  and  with,  in  every  case,  the  best  available 
materials. 

Willingly  I  assent  to  every  word  of  this  ;  if  I  dissented, 
I  should  contradict  myself,  and  repudiate  the  oft-urged 
opinions  of  Cayeto. 


SHIPS’  GUNS. 

Sir, — As  a  pendant  to  your  late  article  on  guns,  I  submit 
another  on  shiM.  The  following  description  of  the  design 
for  the  Lord  Warden  and  Xora  Clyde  is  taken  from  the 
HXmes: 

The  plan  of  lessening  the  thickness  of  the  armour-plating  on  the 
bow  and  the  stem,  hitherto  adopted  in  this  class  of  vessel,  is  to  be 
discarded  in  the  case  of  the  Wenrden,  and  the  Admiralty  have 
decided  on  encasing  her  in  one  uniform  thickness  of  armour-plates ; 
ao  that  she  will  have  the  same  description  of  plates  on  her  stern  as 
on  her  broadsides,  the  use  to  which  it  is  intend^  to  apply  her  render¬ 
ing  it  moat  important  that  her  bow  should  be  carefully  protected  and 
of  enormous  strength.  Another  important  feature  in  the  lard 
Warden  will  be  the  placing  of  a  powerful  battery  of  guns  at  her 
bow,  in  which  she  will  differ  from  all  other  vessels  of  war  now 
afloat.  This  battery  will  be  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  guns  to  be 
fired  straight  ahead,  while  the  solid  iron-plated  bow  will  be  carried 
up  sufficiently  high  to  form  a  sort  of  tower  in  which  the  guns  will 
be  placed.  As  the  Lord  IVarden  is  designed  to  steam  at  least  thirteen 
knots  an  hour,  this  powerful  bow-battery  will  prove  of  the  utmost 
value  when  chasing  a  hostile  vessel.  In  order  to  support  this  addi¬ 
tional  weight  thrown  on  the  bow,  the  body  of  the  frigate  will  be 
built  out  into  a  long  projecting  prow,  several  feet  below  the  water 
(in  another  number  of  the  Times  this  prow  is  stated  to  be  ten  feet  in 
length),  and  this  will  serve  a  two-fold  advantage — that  of  giving  in¬ 
creased  buoyancy  to  the  frigate,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  her 
with  a  most  powerful  means  of  destruction,  the  Lord  Warden  being 
in  this  respect  different  to  every  other  vessel  afloat.  The  extremity 
of  the  prow  will  be  furnished  with  a  huge  steel  stem,  shaped  some- 
what  like  a  cleaver,  and  this  formidable  weapon  will,  it  is  confldently 
anticipated,  cut  completely  through  a  hostile  ship  when  used  as  a 
ram  ;  as  from  the  enormous  size  and  momentum  of  a  vessel  of  the 
Iwrd  Warden's  dimensions  (said  in  another  number  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Bellerophon),  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  blows  would  be 
sufficient  to  sink  the  largest  vessel  afloat.  The  ports  in  the  new 
frigate  will  be  more  elevated  above  the  water-line,  and  the  armour¬ 
plating  carried  lower  down  than  in  any  other  vessel  of  the  class, 
notwithstanding  which  provision  is  made  for  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Among  the  glaring  incompatibilities  of  the  above  design  I 
have  to  observe  that  to  preserve  an  even  balance  and  sustain 
the  weight  of  this  high  tower  bow,  this  long-projecting 
prow,**  or  rather  prolongation  of  the  hull  “  several  feet  below 
the  water  ”  must  at  least  be  one-third,  if  not  more,  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship ;  “  to  give  increased  buoyani^,*’  it 
must  not  only  have  breadth  as  well  as  length,  but  be  able  to 
float  of  itself  if  detached  from  the  other  portion  of  the  hull. 
In  this  case  it  must  be  so  li^ht  that,  so  far  from  supporting 
the  shock  of  a  concussion  with  another  vessel,  it  will  nardly 
bear  the  weight  of  water  thrown  upon  it  by  the  first  plunge. 
On  the  other  band,  if  strong  enough  to  support  these  shocks, 
so  far  from  increasing  the  buoyancy,’*  it  will  considerably 
deti^t  from  it ;  in  either  case,  where  from  a  passing  sea 
raising  the  stern,  the  head  is  inclined  downwards,  the  down¬ 


ward  pressure  of  the  water  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
vessel’s  speed. 

In  approving  the  design  for  Uiese  vessels  the  Admiralty 
have,  at  last,  sanctioned  a  principle  for  which  I  have  been 
nine  ^ears  contending,  ever  sinra  the  commencement  of  the 
Eussian  war,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  attempting  to  carry  it 
out  in  the  manner  described  above. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  95-cwt.  68-pounder  is  not  too 
heavy  to  m  continued  as  a  broadside  gun  in  a  sea-going  ship, 
if  broadside-armed  ships  continue  in  use ;  plans  are  now  in 
execution  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  working  the  guns  in  the  late  cruises  of  our  ironclads.  As 
a  rule,  the  larger  the  ship  the  steadier  the  platform  for  guns, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experienced  in  these  large 
ships,  we  are  now  building  ships  of  about  half  their  size, 
Bell^ophon,  Pallas,  Ac.,  to  carry  similar  guns,  and  these 
ships  are  to  be  the  “precursors  of  England’s  future  iron 
fleet . 

You  have  received  a  drawing  of  a  vessel  designed  by  me  to 
carry  out  tbe  principle  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  laid  in  the 
direction  of  the  keel,  which  has  now  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Admiralty  in  their  approval  of  the  design  for  tbe  Lord 
Warden.  In  my  vessel  the  guns,  being  on  fixed  slides,  may 
be  worked  in  weather  when  neither  similar  guns  on  traversing 
slides,  if  such  could  be  thought  of,  nor  the  broadside  95-cwt. 
guns  of  the  frigate  could  be  cast  loose,  and  when  turret  and 
other  vessels  carrying  their  guns  low  could  not  open  their 
ports.  Being  on  fix^  slides,  the  guns  may  be  worked  by 
nydraulic  pressure,  the  water,  forcea  into  an  after  reservoir 
to  run  the  gun  out,  may  be  further  utilised  to  ease  the  recoil, 
and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  train-tackle,  by 
being  forced  through  side-pipes  into  a  fore  reservoir 
by  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  With  these  large  guns,  a  train- 
tackle  of  proportionally  large  rope  could  never  be  gathered  in 
fast  enough  oy  hand  to  secure  the  gun  for  the  sponger  and 
loader  to  take  their  stations  immediately  on  the  aischarge  of 
the  gun.  Another  advantage  of  the  fixed  slide  is,  that  the 
guns  may  be  fired  simultaneously  or  separately  by  a  galvanic 
battery,  causing  a  more  instantaneous  discharge,  on  the  mark 
coming  on,  than  can  be  given  by  the  most  rapidly -explosive 
priming. 

Because  corrugated  plates  have  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
weakness  instead  of  strength  when  exposed  at  right  angles  to 
shot,  objections  have  been  made  to  the  curved  ribs  and 
grooves  of  tbe  inclined  deck  of  the  conicoid  bow.  Dahlgren’s 
experiments  showed  that  heavy  shot  glanced  off  from  unpro¬ 
tected  oak  at  13*.  The  angle  offered  by  this  part  of  the 
conicoid’s  bow  to  a  gun  on  the  same  level  is  about  5*,  to  a 
gun  in  a  turret-ship  within  damaging  distance,  from  about  2* 
to  nil. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam,  as  is  well  known,  an 
attacking  force,  by  breaking  an  enemy’s  line,  could  throw 
their  whole  force  on  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  the  rest 
escaping,  the  victors  being  too  crippled  to  prevent  it.  With 
steam  this  advantage  was  lost,  as  the  ships  cut  off  could 
hasten  to  the  support  as  fast  as  the  attacking  ships  could  come 
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But  ships  whose  chief  armament  is  on  the  sides  must  still 
fight,  more  or  less,  in  a  head  and  sternline,  and  so  must  be 
exposed  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  would  come  badly  off 
unless  armed  on  both  sides,  or  provided  with  revolving  turrets 
to  turn  their  ports  rapidly  from  side  to  side.  This,  however, 
supposes  that  fleets  of  steam  ironclads  are  still  to  be  handled 
as  fleets  of  wooden  ships  under  sail  alone  were  handled  sixty 
years  ago ;  in  this  case  they  will  be  exposed  to  certain,  rapid, 
and  entire  defeat  by  any  power  knowing  better  how  to  adapt 
the  forms  of  its  ships  and  their  manoeuvres  to  the  new  mat^ 
rial  and  motive  power,  concentrating  a  greater  force  for  attack 
and  defence  in  the  bow.  Instead  of  aovancing  one  by  one,  as 
broadside  ships  must,  and  so  exposing  a  few  ships  to  the  brunt 
of  the  action,  the  whole  force  of  conieoids  attacks  at  once,  and, 
with  heavier  metal  than  broadside-armed  vessels  can  carry, 
and  bows  better  protected  than  any  part  of  a  broadside-armed 
vessel,  may  direct  their  fire  with  comparative  impunity  on  the  ^ 
van  or  the  rear,  ending  with  the  total  destruction  of  the 
whole.  I  am,  Ac.,  John  Whbatlit,  Capt.  E.N. 


THE  PRIZE  EING. 

Sir,— I  thought  I  had  shelved  my  arms  on  this  subject; 
but  since  it  is  my  custom  to  acknowledge  a  just  defeat  in  any 
contest,  I  must  accordingly  yield  without  delay  to  the  force 
of  your  argument,  on  the  Prize  Eing ;  and  I  must,  moreover, 
thank  you  for  having  put  before  me  most  clearly  for  what 
purpose  roughs  attend  prize  fights.  After  due  consideration 
of  my  experiences  and  your  remarks,  I  am  convinced  that 
gentlemen  do  not  attend  prize  fights  from  tbe  same  motives 
as  roughs.  Tbe  former  attend  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
an  exhibition  of  the  science,  and  that  alone— the  blood  and 
bruises  being  to  them  horrible  enough,  and  only  bearable 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unavoidable ;  whereas  the  latter  either 
attend  for  tbe  sake  of  plunder,  or  from  a  passionate  desire  to 
witness  an  exhibition  of  mere  butchery  and  infliction  of  pain  : 
in  short,  the  rough  delights  in  what  the  gentleman  deplores. 

And  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  I  think  it  can,  that  the  greater 
bulk  of  attendants  are  roughs,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  them 
attend  for  purposes  above  stated,  it  follows  that  their  passions 
must  become  more  vile  and  brutal  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  frequently  indulged. 

Under  these  circumstances  I,  as  one  out  of  the  many,  value 
the  social  condition  of  the  community  sufficiently  to  be  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  exhibition  of  the  science  of  boxing  pro 
bono  publico. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
science  of  boxing  would  rapidly  deteriorate  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  style  of  fighting  of  late  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
towards  perfection  that  small  men  are  now  almost  on  a  par 
with  big  ones,  which  only  twelve  years  ago  was  deemed  im¬ 
possible  by  the  best  judges,  and  which,  but  for  proof  positive, 
woul^  doubtless,  still  be  deemed  impossible. 

And  further,  1  cannot  admit  that  practical  fencing  and 
prize  fighting  are  analogous  oases.  In  the  former  case  death 
must  ensue  if  earned  out,  wlmreby  a  brave  and  skilful  man  is 
l(Mt  for  ever  to  his  country,  his  wife,  and  family ;  whereas  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  cases  of  prize  fighting  the 
pugilist  receives  no  real  injury,  but  returns  to  his  ousiness  a 
more  temperate  and  vigorona  man  afW  the  three  months  of 


u»i^  wurm,  vcuiperoace,  sooerness,  ana  onastity  tnrongn 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  pass.  And  to  his  wife  and  family 
he  returns  to  receive  consolation  under  defeat,  or  praise  under 
victory,  at  least  as  affectionate  and  constant,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  handsome  a  man. 

Moreover,  the  frequent  practice  of  the  art  of  war  will 
always  ensure  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
art  of  all  sword  exercises. 

But,  Sir,  the  real  issue  of  this  question  seems  to  hinge  on 
the  consideration  of  this  proposition ;  Whether  the  community 
would  receive  greater  injury  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
science  of  boxing,  than  good  from  the  narrowing  rf  the  field 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  brutal  passions  of  gangs  of  roughs, 
consequent  on  the  suppression  of  prize  fighting  P 

And  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  consideration  of  this 
proposition  has  made  me  a  partial  convert  to  your  views. 

Yours  truly,  Jubtitia. 


THE  EUSSIAN  EACE. 

Sir,— Any  observant  eye,  after  but  little  experience,  will 
at  once  see  the  great  difference  between  a  genuine  Musco¬ 
vite  and  a  pure  Kuthenian,  not  merely  in  their  more  sallow 
complexion,  but  the  form  of  the  head  oeing  far  more  conical 
and  the  forehead  less  angular  in  the  one  tnan  the  other.  I 
would  appeal  to  those  Englishmen  that  were  in  the  Crimea 
whether  they  did  not  perceive  a  general  marked  difference 
between  different  Eussian  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  png-nosed 
Calmouks.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind. 

With  regard  to  the  language,  I  never  yet  heard  that  a 
Eussian  soldier  (not  Calmouks  or  Bashkirs)  had  ever  any 
great  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood  in  Poland,  or 
understanding  the  natives,  not  of  course  that  they  could  con¬ 
verse  very  free^,  but  simply  make  themselves  understood  by 
one  another.  1  doubt  whether  the  same  could  be  said  of 
every  English  soldier  on  his  first  arrival  in  Holland. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian  language  is 
more  Slavonic  than  the  Muscovites  are  Slavonians.  In  men¬ 
tioning  some  of  these  latter,  I  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  not 
mentioning  them  all,  which  I  had  not  undertaken  to  do,  and 
which,  if  my  memory  had  failed  me,  I  could  easily  have 
copied  from  any  compilation.  I  had  no  occasion  to  go 
to  Bulgaria  or  Servia  to  know  that  the  inhabitants  were  of 
Slavonic  origin,  as  I  had  known  of  it  before  by  the  very  local 
names,  such  as  Belgrad  or  Czernowody,  pure  Slavonian. 

One  word  more  as  to  race  and  language.  The  late  Joachim 
Lelewel,  who  was  an  acknowledged  European  anthority,  did 
me  sometimes  the  honour  of  conversing  with  me  on  that 
subject,  as  I  had  occasionally  been  of  use  to  him  in  his  his¬ 
torical  researches.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  his  remark¬ 
ing  that  tbe  difference  of  a  certain  class  of  words  in  Enssian 
from  most  other  Slavonian  dialects  led  him  to  the  opinion, 
from  the  nature  of  these  words,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
far.  greater  admixture  of  blood  belonging  to  nomadic  races 
among  the  Russians  (Muscovites)  than  among  any  other  Sla¬ 
vonians.  As  it  was  a  favourite  theory  of  Lelewel  that  mixed 
races  are  generally  superior  to  unmixed  races,  I  remarked  at 
the  time,  that  according  to  his  views  the  Muscovites  ought 
to  be  superior  to  all  other  Slavonians.  “  Yes,’*  he  replied, 
“  if  their  admixture  had  taken  place  with  an  equally  well- 
developed  race  mentally,  but  by  their  admixture  with  Asiatic 
blood  they  only  acquired  the  superiority  in  astuteness  in 
which  they  excel.*’  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  are  the 
very  words  Lelewel  used,  as  we  spoke  in  Polish,  but  that  was 
the  purport.  It  was  on  the  ^und  of  the  Normans  being  a 
mixed  race  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  Lelewel  ascribed  to 
them  their  superiority,  and  he  strongly  lamented  that  there 
was  not  much  more  infosion  of  Tentonic  or  Celtic  blood 
among  the  Poles.  I  am,  Ac.,  A  Pout. 

October  7th,  1863. 

[We  have  omitted  from  our  correspondent’s  letter  one  or 
two  passages  that  would  lead  to  continuance  of  controversy, 
as  we  cannot  give  space  to  more  letters  on  the  snbjeet.— 
Ed.  Ex. 3 


THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER. 


Folcowos.  The  Character  of  their  Phenomena,  their 
IShare  in  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Surface 
of  the  Globe,  and  their  relation  to  its  internal  forces. 
With  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  known  Volcanos 
and  Volcanic  Formation.  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope, 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Memb.  Boy.  Acad.  Naples,  Ac. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  a  Map 
of  the  Volcanic  Areas  of  the  Globe,  Frontispiece, 
Woodcuts,  Ac.  Longman  and  Co. 

This  week’s  earthquake  in  England  will  have  done  some 
good  if  it  should  happen  to  shake  Mr  Scrope’s  book  into 
fashion.  Mr  Mallet,  says  Mr  Scrope,  looks  upon  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  a  non- volcanic  region  as  “an  uncompleted  effort 
“  to  establish  a  volcano.”  One  volcano  more  or  less  would 
not  much  signify  in  some  districts  of  England,  say  among 
the  flaming  cones  in  the  pit  country  between  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton.  Where  the  sky  now  glows  nightly 
at  all  points  of  the  compass,  the  only  thought  that  would 
occur  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  blazing  natural  volcano  would 
be,  whether  its  fire  could  not  be  economized  and  made  to 
smelt  something.  As  for  its  fumes,  they  consist  mainly 
of  steam,  and  would  be  greatly  preferred  by  householders 
to  those  with  which  they  are  now  familiar  in  regions 
like  that  of  Bow  common.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  of  British  soil  if  once  in  a 
dozen  years  it  will  shake  our  beds  for  us  while  we 
are  in  them,  and  wake  the  householder  to  thoughts  of 
gas  or  burglary.  There  is  a  distinction  made  between 
volcanic  and  plutonic  action.  The  volcanic  action  explodes 
at  the  surface,  and  the  earthquake  that  precedes  it,  luually 
is  very  local.  The  platonic  action  lies  deep  down  in  the 
r^on  over  which  Pluto  Eonodgeeus,  the  Earth  Shaking, 
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holds  fabled  rule,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  constant 
force  oausinf  in  all  of  the  world  npheaval  and  de> 
pressioB  of  land  win  beeaks,  lolda,  beads  in  the  deep 
sedimeotary  streiia  of  the  soil  ^ron^  whieh  half  liquefied 
masses  of  the  lowermost  crystallise  rodu  are  sometimes 
thmst.  Upon  the  whole  subject  of  Earthquake  more- 
ments,  ttie  fullest  and  best  account,  says  Mr  Serope,  is 
that  given  by  Mr  Robert  Mallet  in  his  four  reports  to  the 
Briti^  Association. 

Of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  the  main  theory  now 
maintained  by  Mr  Sorope  is  that  which  he  taught  in 
several  forms  between  the  years  1824  and  1829 ;  the  first 
edition  of  thb  work  having  appeared  in  1625  as  Con¬ 
sideration  on  Yoleanos.  Mr  Scrope’s  opinions  were  then 
such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  observers,  and 
were  connected  with  such  philosophical  views  of  the  true 
principles  of  geology  as  have  since  been  worked  out  in 
their  noblest  and  mo»t  comprehensive  form  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  But  Mr  Scrope  was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  philosophy  most  favoured  by 
geologists ;  the  spasmodic  or  sensation  school  of  the  geolo¬ 
gists  is  not  yet  extinct,  although  it  may  have  dropped  some 
of  its  worst  extravagances,  including  that  theory  of  volcanic 
aotion  **  promulgated  with  a  parade  of  mathematical 
**  formulm,  which  almost  ignores  its  eruptive  character 
''altogether,  attributing  the  eruption  of  volcanic  moun- 
"  tains,  »o4  to  the  accumulation  of  erupted  matters,  but  to 
"  the  elevation,  in  mass,  of  previously  horisontal  beds  in 
"  the  shape  of  hollow  blisters,  each  blown  up  by  the  sud- 
"  den  expansion  of  a  bubble  of  aeriform  matter  beneath.” 
The  long  prevalence  of  such  a  theory  has  prevented,  says 
Mr  Scrope,  the  spread  of  clear  views  on  volcanic  action, 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  desire  to  complete  the  explosion 
of  this  bubble  theory  that  ho  was  drawn  back  to  his  old 
studies,  and  publish^  last  year,  as  a  new  edition  of  his 
book  long  out  of  print,  what  is,  in  fact,  a  thorough  re¬ 
statement  of  the  most  philosophical  and  trustworthy 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  action. 

That  earthquakes  and  volcanos  have  a  common  origin  is 
partly  testified  by  the  opparent  anomaly  that  the  most 
violent  earthquakes  are  not  attended  with  volcanic  action, 
and  that  in  the  region  of  eruption  there  may  be  quiescent 
ground,  with  violent  earthquake  in  remoter  places.  The 
active  volcano  aerves,  in  fact,  as  a  safety  valve. 

The  grest  parazTsmsl  earthquakes,  whieh  calamitous] j  affect  ez- 
tenaive  aatsa,  4o  not,  in  the  SBajority  of  ioetancee,  appear  to  be  eon- 
neoted,  as  to  the  time  of  their  development,  with  eruptive  aotiritj  in 
any  neighbouring  volcano.  Humboldt  remarks  in  proof  of  this,  that 
"  during  the  great  cataatrophal  earth^ake  of  Riobamba  in  the  year 
1797,  the  neighbouring  volcanos  of  Xunguragua  and  Cotopaxi  re¬ 
mained  quite  tranquil ;  and  inversely,  volcanos  have  been  subject  to 
great  and  long-continued  eruptions  without  any  earthquake  being 
■enaihiT  felt  in  the  surrounding  country.”  * 

Mr  l)avid  Forbes,  in  his  resent  aeeount  of  the  Geology  of  Boliviat, 
says  that  **  the  frequent  volosnie eruptions  breaking  out  in  the  district 
of  Titiaos  in  no  way  disturb  the  adjoining  main  chain  of  the  Silurian 
Andes,”  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  volcaaio  distriot  is  exempt 
from  die  earthquakes  which  are  so  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the 
neighbouring  regions.” 

Mr  Darwin  remarks  of  the  great  earthquakes  of  South  America  of 
1835,  that  '*  at  the  instant  of  time  when  an  immense  area  was  oon- 
vula^  and  a  large  tract  elevated,  the  districts  aurrounding  eeveral  of 
the  great  volcanic  vents  of  the  Cordillera  remained  quiescent.”  After 
the  ceasatioD  of  the  earth  qtukea  the  eruptions  recommenced  with  in- 
xrsaasd  violtnee. 

Bzaasples,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  the  coincidence  of  eruptions 
from  neighbouring  volcanos  with  eettaordiaary  aeisasie  eonvulaiona. 
An  eazthquahe  frit  on  the  oeast  of  Caraoeaa,  in  1821,  was  eimults- 
neoua  with  the  outburst  of  an  ev^ption  from  the  island  of  St  Vincent 
"  Id  the  great  Chilian  earthquake  of  1826,  at  the  moment  the  shuck 
was  felt  at  Valdivia,  two  voluanos  near  it  burst  into  eruption  fora  Jew 
and  than  again  beoame  quiesoeat  At  Conception,  eruptums 
are  aaid  to  have  broken  out  from  beneath  the  tea  at  the  same  time. 
The  melting  of  the  chain  cable  of  the  Valaaa  man-oi-war,  at  anchor, 
during  an  earthquake  off  the  ooaat  of  South  America  may  be  adduced 
as  another  instsnoe.”  Still  more  frequently  do  we  bear  of  earthquakes 
hayiq^  at  once  ceased  on  the  qpeniag  up  of  volcanic  vents  mure  or 
less  distant — or,  contrariwise,  of  regions  in  which  volcanos  were  once 
active,  but  are  now  dormant,  being  habitually  afflicted  by  violent 
earthquakes,— faeta  strongly  oosifirmstorj  of  the  prevalent  and  very 
reasonable  supposition  tbst^  volcanos  act  in  a  manner  as  safety- 
valves  for  the  escape  of  that  excess  of  subterranean  beat,  which,  by 
an  expansive  influence  on  portions  of  matter  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  is  probably  the  chief  esuse  ui  its  spasmodic  convulsions. 

The  expansion,  probably  from  increase  of  heat,  sometimes 
periiaps  the  contraction,  of  lubtcrronean  matter,  if  too 
deep-seated  to  find  surface  vent,  causes,  Mr  Berope  thinks, 
the  plutonk  earthquakes  that  are  often  widely  spread.  The 
same  cause  acting  nearer  to  the  surface,  so  that  splits  may 
be  produced,  and  the  ever-heated  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
matter  may  escape,  causes  volcanic  action.  loelaud  is  one 
vast  volcanic  mountain ;  but  its  eartliquake  shocks  seldom 
extend  over  the  whole  island.  The  Himalayas  and  the 
enormous  table  land  of  Central  Asia,  where  there  is  no 
active  volcano,  are  liable  to  earthquakes  of  fearful  intensity. 
The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
arc  frequently  shaken.  In  the  Andes  there  are  earthquakes 
and  volcanos  too,  but  the  volcanos  are  not  remarkably 
active  when  the  worst  earthquakes  occur. 

The  first  volcanic  eruptions  must,  of  course,  have  been 
through  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  extinct  regions  of 
volcanic  action  in  Central  France,  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Hew  Zealand,  and  other  places,  show  that  the  volcanic 
action  broke  out  and  lasted  only  for  a  time,  long  since 
elapsed,  at  certain  points  of  a  surface  composed  of  non- 
volcanio  rocks.  But  of  recorded  eruptions  by  far  the 
greatest  number  have  been  upon  ground  already  marked  by 
volcanic  action.  The  extent  of  the  known  volcanic  areas 
shows  that  the  subterranean  force  (whatever  it  may  be) 
is  generally  if  not  uniformly  distributed  beneath  the 
surface  of  our  planet.  Mr  Keith  Johnstone,  in  his  noble 
Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  gives  a  catalogue  of  270 
active  volcanos,  of  which  190  are  in  the  islands  or  upon 
the  shoree  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean.  But  thxee-fourths  of  the 


earth’s  surface  is  under  water,  and  this  estimate  can  take  lava  itself  chained  with  the  contained  air.  This  glows  as  it 
little  or  no  account  of  the  subaqueous  vents.  The  volcanos  rises,  and  suggests  to  an  ignorant  obeerver  the  issuing  of 
are  eoattered  over  the  earth  in  all  latitudes,  sometimes  flames,  and  it  falls  to  cool,  into  sooriee,  when  the  rock  that 
widely  detached,  but  generally  in  close  groups,  or  connected  fields  the  lava  was  ferruginous,  and  when  it  was  fel^athio 
chains,  seldom  fsr  inland,  usually  rising  in  islands  from  the  into  light  pumice-stone ;  each  being  porous,  by  reason  of 
depths  of  the  sea  or  situated  near  a  coast.  A  volcanic  the  contained  bubbles  of  escaping  gas  or  vapour.  A  dis- 
line  runs  round  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  charge  of  combustible  hydrogen  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is 
Ticrra  del  Fuego,  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  line  of  very  doubtful  whether  flames  ever  do  issue  from  the  crater 
South  and  North  America,  across  by  the  Aleutian  islands,  of  a  volcano.  The  reflected  light  from  within  is  often  veij 
to  Kamschatca,  down  the  line  of  islands  bordering  the  bright.  Its  illuminating  power  at  night  was  found  equsl  to 
Asiatic  aboreo,  the  Kuriles,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  moonlight  three  leagues  from  the  active  volcano  of  Maseya 
then  round  by  New  Guiuea  to  New  Zealand,  and  hf  small  in  Nicaragua,  which  is,  like  Stronfiwli,  in  permanent 
volcanic  islands  across  eea  again  to  South  America.  From  eruption. 

this  circle  a  second  line  of  intense  actiou  divergee  at  Java,  What  is  the  origin  of  the  vapour  in  the  liquefied  mineral 
crosses  Sumatra  and  passes  under  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  matter  that  glows  in  the  crater  and  runs  over  the  land  as 
Red  Sea,  by  way  of  Italy  to  Iceland,  our  own  country  free  lava  ?  Does  it,  being  elsewhere  generated,  escape  through 
from  all  serious  signs  of  volcanic  action  seeming  to  lie  the  lava,  or  is  it  a  gaseous  part  of  the  lava  itself?  That 
directly  in  its  course.  Such  lines  may  indicate  great  and  the  latter  is  the  case  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
prolonged  fissures  through  the  deep  crust  of  the  earth,  cooled  lava  is  found  to  be  always  porous,  showing  that  the 
Our  purpose  in  discusBing  Mr  Scrope’s  book  is  to  show  vapours  or  gases  were  generated  within  it  and  diffused 
what  is  the  latest  and  best  theory  of  earthquakes,  but  this  through  it  as  part  of  its  su^tance.  The  vapour  is  all  vap<mr 
can  be  undiirstood  only  by  attending  to  the  whole  series  of  of  water,  steam,  except  only  one  part  in  a  thousand,  which 
the  manifestations  of  volcanic  action.  consists  chiefly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases. 

Few  volcanos  are  incessantly  active.  The  eruption  of  The  clouds  formed  by  the  vapour  column  fall  in  rain;  those 
StromboH  has  been  incessant,  at  least  since  the  time  of  over  Mount  Erebus  within  the  Antarctic  circle  were  ob- 
Homer,  and  there  are  a  few  others  like  it;  but  generally !  served  by  Sir  James  Ross  to  fall  in  showers  of  snow  to 
the  eruptions  are  intermittent;  and  occur  at  most  unequal  1  leeward  of  the  volcano.  The  rise,  then,  of  the  lava  in  a 
intervals  in  obedience  to  laws  of  volcanic  action  that  are  not  *  volcano  vent  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  volumes  of 
yetascertained.  An  eruption  that  is  constant  (M*  very  frequent  I  high-pressure  steam.  But  the  subterranean  rocks  when 
is  usually  placid  ;  when  it  breaks  out  after  long  suppression ;  fused  by  heat  are  also  themselves  expanded  till  they  occupy 
it  is  usually  violent.  But  this  is  not  at  all  a  rule  without  i  from  nearly  one-fourth  to  one-seventh  of  the  space  they 
exception.  Vesuvius  has  been  in  frequent  placid  eruption,  filled  when  solid.  Hero  is  an  immense  power  for  the 
perhaps  since  1631  when  it  broke  out  again  after  quiescence '  cracking  of  part  of  the  mass  of  solid  overlying  rocks.  It 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  but  in  the  midst  of  its  mild  action  is  the  same  force  that  casts  up  the  crystalline  axisis  of  a 
occurred  the  eruptions  of  1794  and  1822,  in  each  of  which  j  mountain  range,  from  which  the  broken  strata  slope  down 
there  were  exjilosions  of  vast  force  prolonged  for  weeks,  and ,  to  the  level  surface  of  the  earth. 

which  broke  up  and  blew  into  the  air  the  whole  upper  part  \  Of  the  very  different  forms  taken  by  the  cooled  lava  Mr 
of  its  cone,  leaving  a  great  central  cauldron  excavated  Scrope  gives  a  homely  but  apparently  just  illustration 
through  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Of  the  eruptions,  when  he  compares  the  cooling  of  a  molten  mass  lava  to 
usually  most  violent,  that  occur  after  a  long  period  of  rest  the  cooling  of  a  boiling-hot  syrup  of  sugar, 
many  accounts  are,  of  course,  preserved,  for  they  are  great  ju  both  cases  the  matter  is  not  a  homogeneous  molecular  liquid, 
and  terrible  events.  They  are  usually  preceded  by  earth-  such  as  any  melted  or  completely  fused  sutwtanoe,  bat  (according  to 
quakes  more  or  less  violent,  frequent  and  prolonged,  chiefly  “7  view  of  the  nature  of  lava)  a  magma”  or  compound  of  or^al- 

affectingthe  volcanic  mountain  itself,  which  seems  to  be 

.  « 1  L  an  interstitial  fluid,  which  u  in  both  cases  heated  water  or  stream  ; 

oo^ulsed  by  throes  of  labour.  ^  ^  ^  ^  and  in  both  cases  consolidation  is  effected  through  the  evaporation 

These  portents  are  caused  by  the  effort  of  an  expan-  and  escape  of  this  aqueous  vehicle,  by  which  the  particles  a^  brought 
sive  mass  of  subterranean  lava,  strongly  compressed,  or  together  in  a  manner  favourable  to  their  cohesive  aggregation  in  a 
of  the  elastic  fluids  contained  in  the  lava,  to  break  a  ”8^^  crystalline  mass.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 

passage  through  the  overlying  rocks.  Loud  subterranean  in  different  lava-ro^  has 

^  Its  counterpart  in  some  of  the  various!  modifications  in  which  sugar 

explosions  are  heard,  mistaken  often  at  a  distance  for  the  j,  produced  for  the  market  by  very  slight  variations  in  the  process 
firing  of  heavy  artillery.  The  sounds  are  conveyed  by  of  manufacture.  The  extremely  viscous,  ropy,  filamentous,  and 
vibrations  of  the  solid  earth  to  an  immense  distance.  The  vitreous  lavas  have  their  analogues  in  barley-sugar  and  other  kinds 
air  often  becomes  still  and  sultry,  springs  disappear,  wells  obtained  by  meUing;  the  ribboned  lavas  in  br^dy-balls  oredoured 

dry  »P,  from  the  .oblerrmrem.  erSki^g  of  tte  mJiotmo  and  ^Uo  Xh 

ni6£Lnwoil6|  through  boido  oho  of  tho  crucjcs  xu&dOi  tho  1bv&  while  the  highly  crystalline  and  sparkling  grain  of  loaf-sugar  stroogly 
forces  itself  up  as  a  strong,  burning,  elastic  wedge.  When  resembles  that  of  the  porous  and  very  crystalline  lavM,  whether 
once  the  lava  reaches  outer  air  the  eruption  usually  begins  «u»gitic  or  feUpathic.  Finally,  sugar-candy  may  be  compared  to  the 
with  one  tremendoui  buret;  explosions  of  gases  rapidly  dal  porphyritio  trachytes  composed  of  large  and  perfect 

succeed  each  other  from  the  onfioe  of  eruption,  which  is  ,  •  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  - 

usually  the  central  vent  or  crater  of  the  mountain  filled  ^  The  lavas  differ  also  in  their  mineral  characters  and  m 
up  in  lapse  of  long  time  by  the  min  from  its  sides.  The  texture  and  degrees  of  fluidity  at  a  white  heat, 
loose  earth  and  fragments  of  rock  blown  into  the  air  if  we  come  to  our  own  country,  we  find  constant 

fall  back  to  be  again  exploded,  and  by  this  action  are  that  it  has  under  it  deep-seated,  plutonic  action, 

pounded  into  small  fragments  light  enough  to  remain  for  ®P*^*!8*  1*^®  those  of  Bath  and  Buxton  are  vents  of 
a  time  suspended  in  the  heated  clouds  of  watery  vapour  high-pressure  steam  from  deep-seated  lava  beds,  which, 
which  are  poured  out  from  the  crater  in  prodigious  volume.  rises  through  the  cooler  strata,  is  condensed  into  wator 
The  white  column  of  vapour  several  thousand  feet  high  issue  to  the  surface  many  degrees  above 

spreads  at  last  into  a  cloud  forming  an  umbrella  top,  that  point. 

enlarges  and  darkens  the  land.  Outside  the  vapour  column  Such  hot-tprings  are  oommon  in  all  volcanic  diitricta,  and,  where 
fall  stones,  cinders  and  ashes.  Forked  lightnings,— the  “"y  external  development  of  volcanic  aotion  bai  been 

electricity  preba^  ^y  mtease  mutual  friction  of  the 

discharged  masses,— shocyt  from  the  borders  of  the  cloud;  calonc  which  is  enabled  to  paaaoff  through  permanent  neaurea,  in 
and  the  glitter  of  the  molten  fragments  as  they  are  swiftly  I  this  way,  materially  contributes  to  maintain  the  outward  tranquillity 
discharged  may  make  the  mountain  seem  to  vomit  fire.  At  '•I**  subterranean  focus.  It  is  even  eonoeivable  that  this  regular 
last  the  lava  rises  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  pours  over  its  ““'I  transmission  of  caloric  may  be,  for  very  lengthened  ^ods, 

,  x_  X _ :x  .1,  u  _  i_  •  XL  X  •  -J  exactly  proportioned  to  the  supply  constantly  communicated  from 

lowest  part,  or  it  pours  through  s  crack  m  the  mountain  side,  b^ioir  to  the  volcanic  lava-reservoir,  and  by  thus  preserving  it  at  a 
or  even  at  its  base,  and  streams  slowly  down  the  land.  It  is  uniform  temperature,  may  entirely  prevent  that  aocumulation  of  beat 
white  hot  within,  instantly  filmed  and  red  where  it  is  in  con-  by  which  fresh  eruptions  would  be  produced.  The  quiescence,  or 
tact  with  air,  and  clouds  of  steam  everywhere  rise  from  it.  “  usually  called  the  extinction,  of  these  volcanic  foci  wiU  m 

When  the  lav.  ce.^  to  pour  out,  tbo  oriri.  of  the  eruptiou  ia  “Sc  uToaiLTeirpot  th’^SSTthf 

past,  although  explosions  will  continue  for  some  days.  The  permanent  hot-springs  of  Batb,  fiuxton,  Carlabad,  Aix,  and  other 
fragmeuts  from  the  crater,  by  repeated  casting  up  and  localities  may  possibly  act  as  safety-vaivea,  letting  off  the  excess  of 
falling  back,  are  beaten  at  last  into  volcanic  dust  of  extra-  heat  from  some  aubterranean  focus,  which  might  otherariae,  sooner 
ordinary  fineness,  that  the  wind  may  carry  out  to  aea  and  “  earthquakes  or  volcanic  eruptions, 

sprinkle  over  ships,  even  hundreds  of  miles  distant  The  A  country  that  contains  hot  springs  must  not  be  sur- 

sides  of  the  crater  at  last  tumble  in  and  choke  the  vent  of  prised  at  an  occasional  duU  earthquake  shock, 
the  subsided  aotion.  Then  men  may  climb  np  and  see  It  only  remains  to  ask  whence  comes  the  heat  that  melts 
that  the  cone  of  the  mountain  has  been  blown  off,  that  there  the  subterranean  rocks,  and  causes  the  pent-up  lava  floc^ 
is  a  great  cauldron  in  its  place,  and  that  the  surrounding  to  become  hotter  and  hotter.  The  shape  of  the  globe  is 
country  has  been  covered  with  ejected  matter.  After  so  derived  apparently  from  rotation  while  in  a  partly  fluid 
violent  an  outbreak  there  is  usually  a  long  rest  During  state  at  least  to  some  depth  from  the  surface,  but  the  theory 
tho  quiescence  of  Vesuvius  between  the  eruptions  of  1139  of  a  great  inner  molten  flood  with  a  cooled  crust  over  its 
and  1306,  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  was  brought  surface  is  mere  conjecture.  Mr  Hopkins  thinks  it  very 
into  cultivation,  and  there  were  chestnut  groves  and  pools  probable  that  solidification  began  by  pressure  at  the  centre, 
of  water  covering  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  crater.  By  was  continued  by  cooling  at  the  surface,  and  that  exterior 
the  ejeotion  of  the  lake  formed  in  its  crater  the  volcano  of  shell  and  inner  nucleus  may  or  may  not  be  now  united. 
Imbambani  in  Quito  is  said  to  have  discharged  in  1691  so  Experience  seems  often  to  show,  by  the  difference  of  level 
great  a  quantity  of  fish,  that  fevers  were  caused  in  the  to  which  the  lava  rises  at  the  same  time  in  two  eruptions 
neighbourhood  by  their  putrefaction.  not  distant  from  each  other,  that  there  is  no  subterx^eau 

The  quiet  behaviour  of  Btromboli,  which  allows  direct  communication  between  the  lava  flood  that  supplies 
observation  of  a  crater  during  miption,  enabled  Spallan-  neighbouring  eruption. 

zoni  in  1788  first  to  set  the  nature  of  volcanic  action  in  its  if  then,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  eome  definite  idea  of  what  is 
true  light  The  flood  of  lava  under  the  open  vent  crusts  going  on  beneath  the  onut  of  the  globe  in  voloanie  looali^  (especially 
wrinkles,  Inreaks,  bubbles,  and  beils  as  the  elastic  vanours  course  of  the  primary  fiMurea  of  erupticm)  it  would  eeem 

and  cont^^  U  th.  whole  liquid  eubte^oeaZL, 

there  press  out  by  the  one  way  ot  escape.  They  break  qj.  depths  and  hoiixoiital distances;  some, perhaps,  oomparativelj 
out  explosions  that  carry  up  a  thick  aprinkliDjg  of  the  oooled  down  by  past  expansion ;  otbezsgixdnally  scquirin&  by  monsse 
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now  engrossing  nearly  all  the  interest  taken  by  Englishmen  in 
Busaian  poUti^.  What  little  ha  does  say,  moreover,  chiefly 
about  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  GoTensmeot  of  St  Petersburg 
and  **  the  known  kindly  feeling  of  the  Emperor  **  towards 
his  Polish  subjects,  he  would  probably  now  be  disposed  to 
modify.  But  on  other  matters,  social  and  political,  his 
work  contains  much  that  is  worth  reading.  His  aooount 
of  Bussian  life  is  fresh  and  graphic,  and  about  the  origin 
and  present  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  society  he 
gives  many  welcome  details. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  serfs,  past  and  present.  Bussian  serfdom  began  like 
the  feudal  vassalage  of  the  western  nations  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  peasant  paid  for  the  land,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  for  the  house  used  by  him,  partly  with 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  partly  with  military  service  in 
tisae  of  war.  At  first,  the  whole  country  being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Sovereign,  all  the  peasants  were  subject  to  him 
alone  ^  but,  as  the  land  was  gradually  assigned  to  others, 
the  labourers  went  with  it,  until,  by  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  sovereign  retain^  but  a  few  serfs,  by  far 
the  larger  number  being  distributed  among  the  nobles,  and 
a  respectable  minority  being  assigned  to  the  various  monas¬ 
teries.  At  the  very  time  when  the  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  were  sweeping  away  the  last  traces  of  feudal  bond¬ 
age,  the  chains  were  ^ing  tightened  in  Bnseia.  **  Having  I 
“  the  jurisdiction  over  the  peasant,  who  could  not  marry 
“  without  the  proprietor’s  consent, — allowed  to  flog,  pro- 
**  vided  no  wound  was  made, — permitted  to  separate  him 
**  from  his  family  and  send  him  to  Siberia,  the  proprietors 
“  began  to  exact  from  the  peasant  larger  paymentof  produce, 
and  also  took  into  their  own  hands  portions  of  the  land 
“  which  he  had  formerly  cultivated  for  his  own  use  and 
**  means  of  living,  and  made  him  thenceforth  till  itfortheirs.” 
Some  masters  being  better  than  others,  the  peasants  na> 
turally  swarmed  where  they  were  likely  to  have  the  kindest 
treatment,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  left  almost  unin¬ 
habited.  To  check  this  evil  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  forbidding  their  leaving  the  estatea  on  which 
they  were  residing  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
proprietors ;  in  other  words,  making  them  fixtures  on  the 
land  and  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  In  Peter 
the  Great’s  time  they  were  fuilher  degraded  by  a  regulation 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  dvorovi,  or  race  of  slaves 
descended  from  the  Tartar,  Finn,  and  Polish  captives  of 
former  times.  A  new  order  of  things  began,  however, 
with  the  emancipation  scheme  of  February,  1861.  Mr 
Moon’s  volume  gives  plenty  of  evidence  on  the  good 
use  to  which  the  serfs,  ^most  as  large  a  body  as  the  entire 
population  of  England,  are  likely  to  put  their  freedom ; 
although,  of  course,  some  generations  are  needed  for  the 
moral  chains  of  superstition  and  intemperance,  carefully 
fastened  by  the  proprietors  as  means  of  keeping  them  in 
hodily  subservience,  to  be  altogether  shaken  off.  Their 
improvement,  however,  seems  to  be  desired  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who,  however  much  he  must  he  blamed  for  his 
Polish  policy,  is  to  be  praised  for  the  willingness  with 
which  he  listens  to  projects  for  peasant  reform.  Till  a  few 
years  ago  drunkenness  was  encouraged  to  the  utmost  among 
the  lower  orders.  For  the  sake  of  ^e  revenue  drawn  from 
the  spirit-farmers,  their  interests  were  supported  by  the 
Crown.  Temperance  societies,  greatly  favoured  hy  the 
peasants  themselves,  were  declared  illegal,  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  were  put  under  the  ban.  **  In  a  mode  peculiarly 
**  Bussian,  the  police,  the  bribed  friends  of  the  spirit- 
**  farmers,  went  about  in  the  country  districts,  and  at  the 
**  end  of  the  stick  compelled  the  peasants  to  buy  and  drink, 
**  until  in  some  places,  roused  to  fury,  the  peasants  rose 
**  and  burnt  the  drinking-houses.”  But  in  1858,  seeing  the 
disastrous  results  of  this  mode  of  collecting  revenue,  the 
Emperor  resolved  that  it  should  be  followed  no  longer. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Council  of  the  Empire ;  and,  | 
after  much  opposition,  a  regulation,  published  on  the  last 
day  of  1 862,  was  decided  upon,  providing  for  the  distilling 
and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  in  suitably  licensed  houses, 
according  to  the  rule  now  in  force  in  England. 

In  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  Mr  Moon  spent  a  good 
part  of  his  autumn  holiday,  and  with  a  description  of  each 
he  fills  a  couple  of  interesting  chapters.  At  Moscow,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  imposing  things  that  he  saw  was  a  great 
procession  of  priests.  “  One  of  the  two  Archbishops  of  Mos- 
“  cow  was  going  to  mass,  accompanied  by  nearly  two  hundred 
ecclesiastics,  besides  men  bearing  banners  and  images, 
**  machines  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  small  square 
“four-post  bedsteads  adorned  with  white  silk  curtains; 
“  other  machines  that  resembled  small  round  temples,  the 
“  contents  of  which,  whatever  tliey  were,  were  concealed 
“  by  red  curtains  drawn  closely  round,  and  other  contri- 
“  Vances,  of  which  the  names  were  unlearnable  and  the 
“  description  difficult.  The  mounted  gendarmes  in  their 
“  light-blue  uniforms;  the  priests,  with  their  long  wild-look- 
“  ing  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  and  enormous  beards 
“  flowing  over  their  breasts,  looking  not  over-clean,  decked 
“  out  in  robes  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  some 
“  colours,  too,  which  the  rainbow  has  not,  and  worked  in 
“  gold  and  silver  thread,  presented  a  tout  ensemble  not  to 
“  be  seen,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country.”  As,  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  320,000,  there  are  in  Moscow  240  parish  churches, 
thirty-three  other  churches  and  chapels,  and  twenty-one 
monasteries,  it  is  not  strangle  that  such  processions  should 
be  frequent.  In  St  Petersburg  there  is  not  very  much 
more  church  accommodation  of  its  600,000  inhabitants.  But 
there  the  p^ple  are  too  full  of  trade  and  gaiety  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  pomp  of  religious  worship. 

In  Bussia,  large  enough  to  be  broken  into  many  nations, 
Mr  Moon  was  able  to  see  widely  differing  stages  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  In  and  near  St  Petersburg  he  found  the  gaieties  and 


luxuries  of  life  almost  more  sought  after  than  in  Pans.  1a 
the  remote  districts  he  saw  the  most  primittve  oustoms  still 
in  force.  At  one  plaoe  he  was  witnem  of  the  villager^ 
weekly  bath,  taken  at  the  river’s  edge  hy  both  sexes  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  told  that  the  people  **  Bre  so  innocently 
**  minded  that  they  do  not  give  the  matter  a  thought^  fp j 
“  that  the  practioe  produces  no  immorality.”  One  cf  the 
most  untversM  customs,  observed  alike  by  all  classes  mod  in 
all  districts,  is  tea-drinking,  and  Mr  Moon  considers  them 
better  tea-makers  than  we  are.  “  They  drink  it  as  soon  as 
“  the  boiling  water  is  poured  on  it,  wmlst  we  albw  it  te 
“  stand  imtil  it  becomes  as  black  as  one’s  hat  and  as  bitter 
“  as  hops.  The  gentlemen  mostly  drink  their  tea  in  tum- 
“  biers,  without  milk,  sometimes  adding  a  slice  of  lemon, 
“  whilst  the  ladies  take  it  in  cups,  with  any  amount  of 
“  cream.” 

The  Btory  of  Elizabeth.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Unlike  as  the  two  works  seem  to  be,  there  is  something 
in  this  book  that  has  half  suggested  to  us  a  harmony 
between  it  and  Lamartine’s  'Jocelyn.’  In  that  touching 
poem  there  is  a  man’s  heart  with  its  sorrow  set  iu  nature, 
there  is  much  visible  anatomising  and  some  excess  of  sen* 
timentalhy ;  in  this  very  charming  novelet  there  is  a 
simple  girl’s  heart  with  its  trouble  set  in  society,  with  no 
visible  anatomizing,  no  autobiograpbioal  form  of  self¬ 
dissection,  and  no  sentimentality  at  all.  But  in  both  there 
is  the  same  exquisite  refinement,  the  samo  deptii  of 
genuine  feeling. 

It  may  be  that  the  young  authoress  of  this  book  wanted 
faith  in  its  coming  chapters  when,  at  the  end  of  tho 
seventh,  all  that  was  best  in  her  thought  having  been 
simply  and  delicately  pictured,  she  wrote  as  her  closing 
paragraph,  “  And  here  perhaps  my  story  ought  to  end,  but 
“  in  truth  it  is  not  finished,  though  I  should  cease  to  write 
“  it  down,  and  it  goes  on  and  on  as  the  years  go  by.”  We 
own  that  we  care  very  much  less  for  all  that  follows. 
The  writer  is  ont  of  her  element  with  the  muscular 
young  parson  who  appears  in  the  eighth  chapter  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  some  cross  purposes  of  courtship, 
eventually  taking  Lsetitia  to  wife,  and  leaving  Elizabeth, 
after  all,  to  be  married  to  John  Dampier.  She  does  not 
seem  to  know  how  contemptible  a  man  she  has  made  in 
her  John  Dampier  when  she  ends  with  a  picture  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  bliss  as  Lady  D.  Though,  to  be  sure,  she  m^ 
know  all  this,  and  mean  us  to  see  how  little  of  a  man  win 
serve  to  realize  an  inexperienced  girl’s  dream  of  love. 

There  is  no  more  fault  to  be  found ;  and  to  the  very  last 
page,  while  in  the  later  chapters  we  are  not  wholly  con¬ 
tented  with  the  story,  there  is  still  the  charm  of  a  fresh 
style,  simple,  except  that  it  is  almost  studiously  unpre¬ 
tending,  wholly  employed  in  the  narration  of  little  incidents 
of  common  life  and  the  expression  through  them  of  the 
poetry  that  underlies  it  The  incidents  themselves,  as 
they  succeed  each  other,  are  sketohed  by  touch  after  touoh, 
in  simplest  phrase,  but  without  a  sentence  thrown  away, 
into  dainty  little  pictures.  If  we  take  up  what  is  now 
called  a  sensation  novel,  we  shall  have,  no  doubt,  a  series 
of  pictures  transferred  from  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  our 
own,  but  they  are  such  pictures  as  appear  in  woodonte  for 
the  Fenny  Stiutler.  Here  we  have  again  and  again  in  a  few 
quiet  pages,  written  without  strain,  an  impression  like  that 
made  by  one  of  Meissonier’s  cabinet  gems.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  of  fine  writing,  nothing  to  show  that  here  or  there 
the  authoress  intends  to  be  comic,  or  pathetic ;  but  the 
book  is  read  with  a  frequent,  quiet  smile,  and  in  more 
than  one  passage  will  moisten  the  eyes  of  a  reader  who 
gives  himself  up  heartily  to  the  spell  of  the  writer’s  fancy. 

For  there  is  a  quick  imagination  working  through  tM 
story,  a  deHoate  sensibility  plays  here,  as  it  does  often  in 
life,  under  the  light  covering  of  unimpassioned  words. 
The  feeling  of  the  book  is  deep,  though  it  is  not  screamed 
out  ostentatiously,  and  the  chanty  ef  the  story  will  not  let 
us  turn  our  backs  even  upon  those  persons  in  it  who  sin  the 
most.  Mrs  Gilmour,  the  joyous,  natural,  life- loving  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  unpleasant  mother,  young  enough  and  strong  enough 
in  passion  to  be  her  secret  rival  and  to  thwart  her  simple 
love  almost  in  the  hour  that  she  becomes  conscious  ef  it, 
who  then  turns  asoetio,  marries  the  protestant  Pastor 
I  Tourneur,  rejoices  to  be  influential  in  works  of  piety,  and 
brings  poor  Elizabeth,  with  a  fresh  heart  open  to  all 
pleasures  of  life,  into  the  grim  seclusion  of  the  Pasteur’s 
home,  is  almost  more  piti^  than  disliked.  The  Pastor 
Tourneur,  whom  she  marries,  joyless  as  his  life  is,  and  far 
as  the  writer  of  the  story  is  from  sharing  his  views  of 
religion,  is  not  mocked,  but  has  true  honour  paid  to  him  as 
a  man  constant  to  his  own  best  ideal  of  life  and  its  duties. 
By  frequent  little  touches  he  is  humauized  into  a  man 
worthy  to  bold  the  influence  he  cx^cises ;  while  his  soa 
Anthony,  a  pastor  in  the  hobbedehoy  phase  of  existonoe, 
with  an  uncouth,  chivalrous  love  for  Elizabeth,  and  delicate, 
geuerous  instincts,  is  such  a  character  as  Miss  Bremer  in 
the  best  mood  of  her  best  days  might  have  sketched.  We 
quote  one  or  two  passages  that  partly  illustrate  what  we 
have  said.  The  first  shows  Elizabeth  before  her  heart  was 
troubled,  when  John  Dampier  met  her  in  tUo  garden  of  the 
Tuilerics,  and  their  next  meeting,  but  for  her  mother’s 
treachery,  would  have  given  her  all  she  desired ;  but  then, 
in  the  sunshine,  she  hardly  knew  what  she  desired. 

He  walked  downstain,  and  out  of  the  door  into  the  Rue  Roytle, 
the  street  where  they  were  lodging ;  then  he  etroUed  ecroee  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  in  at  the  gates  of  tho  Tuileriee,  where  the 
eoldiers  were  pacing,  and  eo  along  the  broad  path,  to  wl^re  be  heard 
a  sound  of  music,  and  taw  a  gliuer  of  people.  Turn  te  turn,  boa^ 
bom,  bom,  went  toe  military  mueio ;  twittering  busy  little  bir^  were 
chirping  up  in  the  branches ;  buds  were  bursting  colours  gUnaier- 
ing ;  tinted  sunshine  flooding  garden,  and  the  music,  and  the 
people;  old  gentleman  were  seeding  newspspess  on  the  benobes; 


of  teniperature,  that  extreme  teneion  which  wiD,  sooner  or  later, 
enable  them  to  overcom  the  resistance  caused  by  the  -weight  and 
oohesioa  of  She  solid  overlying  rocka,  and  obtain  relisf  ettber  by 
dislocating  and  uplifting  a  ooneiderable  area  of  the  latter,  or  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Between  the  diflEerent  parts,  heat  (of  an  intenee 
oharaoter,  such  aa  to  maintain  the  whole  maea  in  a  state  of  extreme 
teneion)  may  be  everywhere  circulating  by  conduction,  seeking  an 
equilibrium— which  is  ae  much  a  law  of  Ha  natare  as  H  is  of  water 
to  seek  a  level.  And  as  ths  visible  result  of  these  snbterrestrial 
changes,  es^qnakss  and  eruptions  nuy  take  place  from  time  to 
time  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  thoee  lines  of  dislocation  which  have 
become  the  habitual  channels  for  the  outward  discharge  of  internal 
heat ;  that  is  to  eay,  within  which  volcanic  chimneys  bare  already 
eeUbliahsd  themadTse. 

No  doubt,  it  is  pomkU  that  the  deepest  of  all  tKsee  presumed 
reservoirs  of  volcanic  force  may  be  in  oommunioation  with  a  widely 
extended  belt,  or  even  continuous  shell,  of  molten  or  liquid  mineral 


passage)  between  the  nucleus  of  globe,  solidified  by  compression, 
and  its  outer  crust,  hardened  by  cooling  through  radiation  of  its  beat 
into  spaoe.  At  all  events,  the  supposition  (in  itself  eo  probable)  of  the 
exiatence  of  such  a  continuous  envelope  at  a  former  period  will 
best  account  for  tbo  very  general  dispersion  of  volcanio  vents  or 
eruptive  Assures  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  for  the 
occasional  appearances  of  connexion  or  inter-dependenoe  between  the 
several  ecisting  fissures  or  habitual  issues,  although  at  wide  distances 
ftum  one  another. 

But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  even  in  that  inferior  belt, 
the  intervals  between  the  different  principal  fissures  of  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  may  long  since  have  been  completely  solidified,  and  admit  at 
present  of  the  transmission  of  beat  only  by  conduction  (whether  out¬ 
wardly  or  laterally)— not  by  circulation,  or  actual  transit  of  the  boated 
matter.  And  these  intervals  would  in  such  case  either  preserve  at 
present  a  stationary  condition,  or  obtain  relief  by  the  comparatively 
slow  upheaval  of  large  aress,  accompanied  by  little  outward  display 
of  energy  in  the  shape  of  either  earthquake  or  volcano,  or,  perhaps,  by 
a  series  of  paroxyamal  elevations  at  distant  intervals.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  them  may  be  undergoing  subsidence  from  the 
loss  of  beat,  for  the  outward  escape  of  which  favourable  avenues  arc 
afforded  in  some  neighbouring  quarter. 

Such  areas  may  be  plausibly  assumed  to  correspond  with  those 
extensive  tracts  of  our  globe  which  separate  the  more  active  bands 
of  seismic  convulsion  and  volcanic  activi^,  but  which  yet,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  experience  more  or  less  of  oscillatory  verti^  move¬ 
ment  :  sometimes  by  a  gradual  and  tranquil  process — a  sort  of  creep 
• — such  as  is  now  bdieved  to  be  raising  the  extreme  north  of  Norway 
and  Biberis,  as  well  as  of  America,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  in  a 
century,  and  similarly  depressing  the  bad  of  the  Baltic,  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  the  central  area  of  the  Pacific,  and  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  sometimes  by  a  paroxysmal  effort,  or  aeries  of  efforts— such 
as  would  seem  to  have  upbeaved  the  mass  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
by  sereral  thousand  feet,  and  that  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  plateau 
of  Thibet  to  a  still  greater  bright,  since  the  deposition  of  the  early 
tertiary  strata. 

Mr  Scrope,  in  short,  ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth’s 
surface  not  originally  to  movements  of  liquid  matter,  but 
to  transferenee  of  heat  from  one  part  of  a  solid  substratum 
to  another,  with  or  without  fusion  of  the  layers  through 
which  it  may  pass ;  the  cause  of  the  transference  being  not 
so  much  variation  of  pressure  as  varying  obstruction  to  the 
outward  escape,  owing  to  the  accumulation  or  diminution  of 
overlying  sedimentary  strata  which  will  be  also  some  more 
and  some  less  perfect  conductors.  Where  the  temperature 
is  increasing  the  area  above  is  elevated,  where  it  is 
decreasing  the  area  above  is  depressed ;  upheaval  hy  plu- 1 
tonic  action  in  one  place  being  balanced  usually  by  subsi- ' 
denoe  in  another.  Accession  of  subterranean  heat  in  any  I 
place  determinee  a  degree  of  expansion  that  may  press 
upon  the  overlying  bands  of  rock  until  they  crack. 

Such  a  deep-seated  crack  was,  doubtless,  Tuesday’s  earth¬ 
quake  in  this  country.  Long  experience  has  shown  that 
the  volcanic  line  of  action  lies  deep  under  the  soil  of 
England,  and  is  Plutonic,  while  under  the  Italian  coast  and 
Iceland  it  lies  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  break  into 
upper  air,  and  so  become  volcanic. 

That  the  increase  of  subterranean  heat  in  a  particular 
region  Bkould  affect  the  overlying  air,  either  directly  or  by 
mysterious  conversion  of  the  heat  into  electrical  or  other 
correlated  forceo,  is  naturaL  Where,  as  at  Stromboli, 
there  is  an  open  vent,  always  more  or  lees  active,  experience 
shows  that  the  btdance  of  tension  is  dirturbed  by  variations 
in  the  weight  of  the  air,  which  affect,  of  course,  the  boiling 

Eoint  of  the  molten  rock.  The  sailors  about  Stromboli 
ave  thus  learnt  to  use  the  volcano  as  a  barometer,  and 
correctly  predict  changes  of  weather  from  the  degree  of  its 
intensity  of  action.  To  the  last  question  arising  out  of  all 
this  argument  there  is  no  sufficient  answer. 

The  •ource  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  which  u  the  primum 
mobile  of  the  whole  Mries  of  changes,  is  a  question  the  solution  of 
which  I  will  not  attempt,  further  than  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  any  metallic  nucleus  by  penetration 
of  water  or  the  atmosphere  (a  theory  given  up  by  Davy,  its  inventor) ; 
cor  do*  I  understand  bow  it  can  be  due  to  the  generation  of  electric 
cunents  within  the  globe,  as  has  sometimes  b^n  suggested.  Some 
writers  will  insist  upon  the  fact  of  volcanic  orifices  being  found 
generally  in  islands,  or  adjoining  the  set,  as  proving  that  their 
phenomena  are  occasioned  by  the  access  of  water  from  above  to  the 
volcanic  focus  beneath.  Two  leading  objections  to  this  view  have 
always  constrained  me  to  reject  it :  viz.,  Ist,  that  a  motive  power  is 
wanting  to  initiate  the  series  of  operations,  by  forming  the  fissures 
through  which  the  water  is  to  penetrate  to  the  volcanic  locus ;  2ndly, 
that,  supposing  these  to  be  formed  in  some  unknown  manner  (of 
which  the  theory  does  not  afford  a  glimpse),  the  result  might 
p^ibly  be  a  sudden  explosive  outburst,  but  hardly  the  long-con¬ 
tinued,  sometimes  even  permanent  and  almost  tranquil  eruptions, 
which  are  among  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  active  volcanos.  I 
incline  rather  to  the  supposition  of  a  gradually  cooling  nucleus,  still 
retaining  much  of  the  intense  temperature  posaesaed  by  it  at  the 
time  of  iu  original  formation.  The  nature  of  heat,  however,  is  aa 
yet  auoh  an  impenetrable  mystery,  that  this  ia  a  region  of  conjecture 
into  which  I  scruple  to  enter. 


A  Visit  to  Russia  in  the  Auhtmn  of  16G2.  By  Henry 
Moon,  Esq.  With  Illnstrations.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Moon  visited  Bnssia  before  the  Polish  revolution  had 
begun  to  attract  much  attention,  and  his  journey  was  for  the 
most  part  through  districts  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Therefore  his  book,  published  originally  in  lient- 
ley*  8  Miscdlmy,  throws  but  little  light  upon  the  question  just 
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ehildrra  wtra  playing  at  hide-and-aeek  bahind  the  atatnaa  ^  nnraea 
goaaiping,  and  noddina  tbeir  whita  eapa,  and  dandling  tbeir  wbita 
babiaa ;  and  thara  on  coaira,  liataning  to  tba  miuie,  tba  mammaa  wen 
aitting  in  grand  bonneta  and  paraaola,  working,  and  goaaiping  too,  and 
ladiaa  and  gentlemen  went  walking  up  and  down  before  them.  All 
the  windowa  of  tba  Tuileriaa  ware  ablasa  with  the  aun ;  the  terraoea 
ware  beginning  to  gleam  with  croonaea  and  apring  flowera. 

Aa  John  Dampier  waa  walking  along,  aoarcaly  noting  all  thia,  be 
beard  hia  name  aofUj  called,  and  turning  round  he  saw  two  ladiea 
aitting  under  a  budding  horse*chestnut  tree.  One  of  them  be  thought 
looked  like  a  fraah  apring  flower  beraalf  amiling  pleasantly,  all  dremed 
in  crisp  light  gray,  with  a  wbita  bonnet,  and  a  Quantity  of  bright 
yellow  crocus  hair.  She  bald  out  a  little  grey  band  and  said, 

**  Won’t  yon  come  and  talk  to  us  ?  Mamma  and  I  are  tired  of 
listening  to  muric.  Wa  want  to  bear  somebody  talk.” 

And  then  mamma,  who  waa  Mrs  Oilmour,  held  out  a  straw* 
coloured  band,  and  said,  **  Do  you  think  senaible  pe^le  hare  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  listen  to  your  chatter,  Elly  ?  Here  is  your  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  M.  de  Yauz,  coming  to  us.  Tou  can  talk  to  him.” 

Elisabeth  looked  up  quickly  at  her  mother,  then  glanced  at  Dam- 
pier,  then  greeted  M.  de  Vauz  aa  pleasantly  almost  as  she  bad  greeted 
him. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  stay  now,”  said  Sir  John  to  Elisabeth.  “  I 
hare  asTaral  things  to  do.  Do  you  know  that  we  are  going  away 
immediately  ?” 

Mri  Oilmour’a  black  eyes  seemed  to  flash  into  his  face  aa  he  spoke. 
He  felt  them,  though  be  was  looking  at  Elisabeth,  and  be  could  not 
help  turning  away  with  an  impatient  morement  of  dislike. 

**  Going  away  1  Ob,  bow  sorry  1  am,”  said  Elly.  **  But,  mamma, 

I  forgot— you  said  we  were  going  home,  too,  in  a  few  days ;  so  I 
don’t  mind  so  much.  Ton  will  come  and  say  good-by,  won’t  you  T” 
Elisabeth  went  on,  while  M.  de  Yauz,  who  had  been  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to,  turned  away  rather  proroked,  and  made  aome  remark  to 
Mrs  Oilmour.  And  then  ElisaMtb  seeing  her  opportunity,  and  look¬ 
ing  up,  frank,  fair,  and  smiling,  said  quickly,  ”  To-morrow  at  tAree, 
mmd — and  gira  my  lore  to  Lsetitia,”  she  went  on,  much  more  deli- 
bmtaly,  and  my  bMtlore  to  Miss  Dampier!  and  oh,  dear  1  why  does 
one  arer  baza  to  say  good-by  to  one’s  friends  ?  Are  you  sure  you 
are  all  really  going  r* 

’’Alas  r  said  Dampier,  looking  down  at  the  kind  young  face  with 
strange  emotion  and  tenderness,  and  holding  out  bis  band.  He  had 
not  meant  it  as  good-by  yet,  but  so  Elly  and  her  mother  understood  it. 

*’Oood-by,  Sir  John;  we  shall  meet  again  in  London,”  said  Mrs 
Gilmour. 

”  Good-by,”  said  Elly,  wistfully  raising  her  sweet  eyes. 

As  ha  walked  away,  be  carried  with  him  a  bright  picture  of  the 
woman  be  lozed,  losing  at  him  kindly,  happy,  surrounded  srith 
sunshine  and  budding  green  leaves,  smiling  and  holding  out  her 
hand  ;  and  so  be  saw  ner  in  bis  dreams  sometimes ;  and  so  she  would 
appestr  to  him  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  bis  life ;  so  he  sometimes 
sees  her  now,  in  spring-time,  generally  when  the  trees  are  coming 
out,  and  some  little  chirp  of  a  sparrow  or  some  little  glistening  green 
bud  conjures  up  all  these  old  bygone  days  again. 

Here  is  Elizabeth  shut  tip  in  the  pastor’s  house,  where 
Mrs  Gilmour  has  become  the  precise  and  highly  respected 
Madame  Tourneur.  Far  away  she  hears  now  again  the 
lively  music  of  the  military  band. 

To-day,  for  two  lonesome  hours,  she  stood  leaning  at  that  window 
with  the  refrain  of  the  distant  music  echoing  in  her  ears  long  after  it 
had  died  away.  It  was  like  the  remembrance  of  the  past  pleasures  of 
her  short  lUe.  Such  a  longing  for  sympathy,  for  congenial  spirits, 
for  the  pleasures  she  loved  so  dearly,  came  over  her,  that  the  great 
hot  tears  welled  into  her  eyes,  and  the  bitterest  tears  are  those  which 
do  not  fall.  The  gate  bell  rang  at  last,  and  Clementine  walked 
across  the  road  to  unbolt,  to  unbar,  and  to  let  in  Monsieur  Tourneur, 
with  books  under  his  arm,  and  a  big  stick.  Then  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  Madame  Tourneur  followed,  dressed  in  prim  scant  clothes, 
accompanied  by  another  person  even  primmer  and  scantier  than  ber- 
aelf ;  this  was  a  widowed  step-sister  of  M.  Tourneur’s,  who,  un¬ 
lucky,  bad  no  home  of  her  own,  so  the  good  man  received  her  and 
her  children  into  his.  Lastly,  Eliaabe^,  from  her  window,  saw 
Anthony  arrive  with  four  of  ^e  young  Protestants,  all  swinging 
tbeir  legs  and  arms.  (The  flfth  was  detained  at  home  with  a  bad 
swelled  face.)  All  the  others  were  now  coming  back  to  dinner,  after 
attending  a  class  at  the  Pasteur  Boulot’s.  They  clattered  past  the 
door  of  Elly’s  room— a  bare  little  chamber,  with  one  white  curtain 
abe  bad  nailed  up  herself,  and  a  straight  b^  and  a  chair.  A  clock 
struck  flve.  A  melancholy  bell  presenuy  sounded  through  the  house, 
and  a  strong  smell  of  cabbage  came  in  at  the  open  window.  Elly 
looked  in  the  glass ;  her  rough  hair  was  all  standing  on  end  curling, 
her  hands  were  str^ed  with  chalk  and  brick  from  tbe  window,  her 
waabed-out  blue  cotton  gown  was  creased  and  tumbled.  What  did 
it  matter  f  ahe  shook  her  head,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doin^,  and  went 
^wnstairs  as  she  was.  On  the  way  she  met  two  untidy-looking 
little  girls,  and  then  clatter,  clatter,  along  tbe  uncarpeted  passage, 
eame  tbe  great  big-nailed  boots  of  tbe  pupils ;  and  then  at  ue 
dining-room  door  there  was  Clementine  in  a  yellow  gown — much 
smarter  and  trimmer  than  Elisabeth’s  blue  cotton — carrying  a  great 
long  loaf  of  sour  bread.  { 

Madame  Tourneur  was  already  at  her  post,  standing  at  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  table,  ladleing  out  the  cabbage  soup  with  the  pieces  of  bread 
floating  in  every  plate.  M.  Tourneur  was  eating  his  dinner  quickly ; 
be  had  to  ezamine  a  class  for  confirmation  at  siz,  and  there  was  a 
prayer-meeting  at  seven.  Tbe  other  prim  lady  sat  opposite  to  him 
with  her  portion  before  her.  There  was  a  small  table-cloth,  streaked 
with  blue,  and  not  over  clean ;  hunches  of  bread  by  every  plate,  and 
iron  knives  and  forks.  Each  person  raid  grace  to  himself  as  he  came 
and  took  his  place.  Only  Elisabeth  flung  herself  down  in  a  chair, 
looked  at  tbe  soup,  made  a  face,  and  sent  it  away  untasted. 

Her  heart  leapt  towards  Dampier  when  he  again  came 
in  her  way ;  too  easily  she  agreed,  when  she  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  house,  to  enjoy  with  John  Dampier  a  drive  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  yet  on  another  day  a  visit  to 
the  theatre,  where  after  Dampier,  recognized  by  a  gossip, 
had  evaded  difSculty  by  introducing  the  poor  girl  as  his 
fiancee,  and  then  told  her  that  she  was  ”  not  to  mind 
”  what  he  was  obliged  to  say,”  she  was  captured  in  the  box 
by  the  Pasteurs  Boulot  and  Tourneur.  Poor  little  Elly, 
she  had  nearly  died  of  that.  After  a  long  dangerous 
illness, 

Elly  thought  that  she  had  but  a  little  time  left.  What  was  there 
in  the  solemn  nearness  of  death  that  bad  changed  her  so  greatly  ? 
She  bad  no  terror :  she  was  ready  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  like  a 
tired  child  in  its  mother’s  arms.  Worldly  1  we  call  some  folks 
worldly,  and  truly  they  have  lived  for  to-day  and  cared  for  to-day ; 
but  for  them,  as  for  us,  the  great  to-morrow  comes,  and  then  they 
ooss®  to  be  worldly— is  it  not  so  f  Who  shall  say  that  such  and  suco 
a  life  is  wasted,  is  purposeless  f  that  such  and  such  minds  are  narrow, 
are  mean,  are  earthly  ?  The  day  comes,  dawning  freshly  and  stilly, 
like  any  other  day  in  all  tbe  year,  when  the  secret  of  their  life  is 
ended,  and  the  great  sanolifloation  of  Death  is  theirs. 

Boulot  came  to  see  Tourneur,  over  whom  he  had  great  influence, 
and  insisted  upon  bei^  shown  to  Elizabeth’s  bedside.  She  put  out 
her  hand  and  said,  ”  How-d’ye-do,  Monsieur  Boulot  1  ”  very  sweetly, 
but  when  ha  had  talked  to  her  for  some  little  time,  she  stopped  him 


and  said,— ”  Tou  cannot  know  how  near  these  things  seem,  and  how 
much  more  great,  and  awfiil,  and  real  they  are,  when  you  ete^  ^7^°^ 
here  like  me,  than  when  yon  are  standing  by  another  person’s  sick 
bed.  Nobody  can  speak  of  them  to  me  aa  they  ^emselves  speak  to 
me.”  She  said  it  so  simply,  with  so  little  intention  of  offence,  that 
Boulot  stopped  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  little  sermon,  and  said  farewell 
quite  kindly  and  gently.  And  then,  not  long  after  he  was  gone, 
Anthony  eame  back  with  the  Dampiers. 

They  walked  up  the  wooden  stairs  with  hearts  that  ached  sorely 
enough.  Miss  Dampier  was  calm  and  composed  again;  she  had 
stood  by  many  a  death-bed— she  was  ezpecting  to  go  herself  before 
very  long — but  John  was  quite  unnerved.  Little  Elly,  whom  he  had 
pitied,  and  looked  down  upon,  and  patronized,  was  she  to  be  to  him 
from  this  minute  a  terror,  a  life-long  regret  and  remorse  ? — he  could 
hardly  summon  courage  to  walk  into  the  room  when  the  door  was 
open^  and  Anthony  silently  motioned  him  to  pass  through  it. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  very  dreadful.  A  pale,  sweet  face 
lying  on  the  little  white  bed  ;  the  gentle  eyes,  whose  look  ho  knew 
so  well,  turned  expectantly  towards  him  ;  a  cup  with  some  flowers ; 
a  little  water  in  a  glass  by  the  bedside ;  an  open  window ;  tbe  sun 
setting  behind  tbe  poplar-trees. 

Old  Francoise  was  sitting  in  the  window,  sewing ;  the  birds  were 
twittering  outside.  John  Dampier  thought  it  strange  that  death 
should  come  in  this  familiar  ^ise — tranquilly,  with  the  sunset,  the 
rustling  leaves  of  the  trees,  roe  scent  of  the  geraniums  in  the  court 
below,  the  cackle  of  the  hens,  the  stitching  of  a  needle— he  almost 
envied  Elly,  lying  resting  at  the  end  of  her  journey  :  Elly,  no  longer 
the  silly  litUe  girl  be  bad  laughed  at,  chided,  and  played  ^with — she 
waa  wise  now,  in  bis  eyes. 

She  could  not  talk  much,  but  what  she  said  was  in  her  own  voice 
and  in  her  old  manner, — ”  Ton  kind  people  to  come  and  see  me,”  she 
said,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  approach  nearer. 

Miss  Dampier  gave  her  nephew  a  warning  touch,  she  saw  how 
agitated  he  was,  and  was  afraid  that  he  would  disturb  Elizabeth. 
But  what  would  be  not  have  done  for  her  ?  He  controlled  himself, 
and  spoke  quietly,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  dear  Elly,  for  sending  for  me.  I  was 
longing  to  bear  about  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  tbe 
ill  I  have  done  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  once  that  I  meant 
no  barm,  only  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  myself  that  I  persuaded 
myself  it  was  right.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  All  my  life  I 
will  bless  you.”  And  his  head  fell  as  be  spoke. 

•*  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?  ”  faltered  Elly.  “  It  seems  so  long 
ago ! — Faust  and  Margaret,  and  those  pleasant  drives.  Am  I  to 
forgive  you  because  I  loved  you  ?  That  was  a  sort  of  madness ;  but 
it  is  gone.  I  love  you  still,  dear  John,  but  differently.  I  am  not 
mad  now,  but  in  my  senses.  If  I  get  well,  how  changed  it  will  be — 
if  I  die - ” 

If  she  died  ?  Dampier,  hating  himself  all  tbe  while,  thought, 
with  a  chill  pang,  that  here  would  be  a  horrible  solution  to  all  his 
perplezitifs.  Perhaps  Elly  guessed  something  of  what  was  passing 
.  in  his  mind,  for  she  gave  him  her  hand  once  more,  and  faltered, — 

“  My  love  to  Leetitia,”  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes,  with 
the  old  familiar  look  in  them. 

It  was  more  than  be  could  bear ;  be  stooped  and  kissed  her  frail, 
burning  fingers,  and  then,  with  scorched,  quivering  lips,  turned  aside 
and  went  softly  out  of  the  room.  Anthony  and  Madame  Tourneur 
were  standing  outside,  and  as  Dampier  passed  she  looked  at  him 
piteously,  and  her  lips  trembled  too,  but  she  did  not  speak.  It  seemed 
to  him  somehow — only  be  was  thinking  of  other  things — as  if  Elly’s 
good  and  bad  angels  were  waiting  there. 

We  have  read  the  book  twice,  and  recommend  others  to 
do  the  same. 

PoisihUittes  of  Creation ;  or,  What  the  World  mi^hi 
have  been.  A  Book  of  Fancies.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

If  novelty  of  design  be  enough  to  win  favour  for  a  book, 
this  should  certainly  be  a  favourite.  Its  author  describes 
it  as  ”a  treatise  of  the  ’Bridgewater’  class,”  but  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  one  of  that  famous  series  of  works  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  slight.  The  Bridgewater  treatises  under¬ 
took  to  show  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Maker  of 
the  world,  by  reference  to  his  handiwork.  In  Possibilities  of 
Creation  the  same  is  attempted  by  a  series  of  absurd  sup* 
positions  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  state  of  things 
had  the  world  been  other  than  it  is.  The  author  sets  him¬ 
self  to  answer  the  question — ”  What  would  this  world  have 
”  been  had  it  been  created  by  an  evil  spirit  like  Satan  ?  ” 
He  does  so  by  a  series  of  pictures,  showing  a  notable 
acquaintance  with  the  superficialities  of  science,  of  man  in 
almost  every  conceivable  state  of  twisted  existence.  We 
have  descriptions  of  the  troubles  of  men  and  beasts,  with 
their  present  constitutions,  in  atmospheres  rarified  or  con¬ 
densed,  composed  of  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
laughing  gas,  or  with  the  existing  constituents  other¬ 
wise  apportioned.  We  are  told  how  uncomfortable  we 
should  be  if  we  had  no  water  to  drink,  if  sulphuric 
acid  came  down  to  us  in  rain,  if  we  had  to  sail 
on  oceans  of  quicksilver,  to  bathe  in  tar  or  naphtha,  or 
to  boil  our  potatoes  in  London  porter.  The  horrors  of  a 
sunless  world  and  of  a  world  with  too  much  sunshine 
“  turned  on”  are  sketched  for  our  warning ;  and  then  we 
are  entertained  with  pictures  of  this  earth,  sometimes  so 
cold  that  no  plant  can  be  cultivated  and  no  wholesome  food 
procured,  sometimes  so  hot  that  everything  would  become 
putrid  and  ”  a  reign  of  vermin”  be  established.  Man 
himself  is  next  represented  in  every  sort  of  deformity, 
with  paws  or  hoofs  instead  of  hands,  with  jointless  bodies 
and  indexible  muscles,  with  permanent  pimples  and 
ineradicable  and  ever-accumulating  flea-bites ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  string  of  speculations  as  to  the  monsters 
that  might  fill  the  world,  “  mackintoshed  quadrupeds”  and 
fetid  animals,  elephants  with  monkeys’  tails,  trees  bringing 
forth  mummies  and  cows,  with  other  like  distortions  of 
nature.  Then,  under  chapters  entitled  ’  The  Mental  World  ’ 
and  ’  Social  Provisions,’  we  are  amused  or  disgusted  with 
sketches  of  a  drunken  world  and  whole  nations  of  madmen, 
of  races  given  over  to  dreaming  and  families  with  the 
instincts  of  pigs,  wolves,  and  spiders,  of  a  sexless 
humanity  or  an  uneven  distribution  of  males  and  females ; 
while,  in  the  last  section  we  have  a  choice  of  Satanic 
rq^igions.  This  was  not  meant  to  be  the  last.  On  the 
405th  page  we  are  told  that  the  author  “  finds  it  impossible 
”  to  treat,  as  he  had  intended,  on  Imponderable  Forces,  the 
’’Mineral  Kingdom,  the  Commissariat  Department  of 
”  Nature,  Decay  and  Death,  the  Future  of  the  World,  the 


’’Mystery  of  Evil,  and  other  tempting  topics,  without 
”  expan^ng  the  volume  to  a  size  which  its  pretensions 
”  would  scarcely  justify.” 

The  work  is  certainly  large  enough.  ,Had  it  been 
reduced  to  one  twentieth  of  its  present  size,  it  might  have 
been  worth  writing.  There  are  some  people  who  may  be  made 
more  contented  with  the  troubles  of  their  life  by  being 
told  how  much  more  troublous  it  might  have  been,  and  for 
their  benefit  a  judiciously  written  pamphlet  might  have 
been  prepared.  But  we  know  not  how  any  human  being 
can  be  profited  by  such  a  mass  of  ill-conceived,  ill-assorted, 
and  ill-expressed  ”  possibilities  of  creation,”  as  is  here  put 
together.  The  mystery  of  evil  is  too  serious  a  subject  for 
trifling.  There  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world,  caused  by 
the  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature  and  the  uncontrollable 
passions  of  man,  that  earnest  thinkers  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  is  wisely  and  lovingly  appointed,  and  that 
the  end  of  all  will  be  good.  It  would  become  much  harder,  to 
many  it  would  be  impossible,  had  we  to  give  serious  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  clumsy  arguments  and  transparent  special  plead¬ 
ing  with  which  the  author  of  Possibilities  of  Creation 
undertakes  ”  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 


Life  in  Nature.  By  James  Hinton,  Author  of  ’Man 
and  His  Dwelling  Place,’  etc.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

No  one  who  has  read  ’  Man  and  His  Dwelling  Place  ’ 
need  be  told  that  Mr  Hinton  thinks  boldly  and  writes  elo¬ 
quently,  and  no  one  who  reads  Life  in  Nature  will  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  a  much  less  fanciful,  and  therefore  a  much 
better  and  more  instructing  book.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  a 
continuation  of  Mr  Grove’s  ’  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,’ 
first  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  reissued 
last  season  in  a  fourth  edition.  ”  Light,  heat,  electricity, 
”  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical  affinity,”  said  Mr 
Grove,  in  the  summing  up  of  his  argument,  ”  are  all  con- 
”  vertible  material  affections :  assuming  either  as  the  cause, 
”  one  of  the  others  will  be  the  effect.  Thus,  heat  may  be 
”  said  to  produce  electricity,  electricity  heat ;  magnetism 
”  to  produce  electricity,  electricity  magnetism ;  and  so  of 
”  the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in  their  abstract 
”  relation  to  these  forces,  are  words  solely  of  convenience ; 
”  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  generating 
”  power  of  each  and  all  of  them,  and  probably  shall  ever 
’’remain  so;  we  can  only  ascertain  the  limits  of  their 
’’action;  we  must  humbly  refer  their  causation  to  one 
”  omnipotent  influence,  and  content  ourselves  with  study- 
”  ing  their  effects,  and  developing  by  experiment  their 
”  mutual  relations.”  Assuming  that  the  unity  of  all 
forces  in  the  inorganic  world  is  proved,  Mr  Hinton  goes  a 
step  further,  and  offers  a  series  of  thoughtful  and  thought¬ 
worthy  suggestions — he  claims  for  them  no  more  solid  title 
than  suggestions — as  to  the  unity  of  force  in  both  organic 
and  inorganic  nature,  os  to  the  oneness  in  reality  of  both 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  worlds.  ”  Could  all  the  phe- 
’’nomena  of  life,”  he  says,  ”be  traced  back  to  chemical 
”  and  mechanical  powers,  then  all  the  wonder  and  admira- 
”  tion  with  which  we  now  regard  the  living  body  would 
”  be  extended  with  increased  intensity  and  elevation  to 
”  those  powers  which  we  call  chemistry  or  mechanics,  but 
”  which  we  should  then  perceive  we  had  entirely  under- 
”  estimated.  Would  it  not  be  beautiful  to  see  those  forces 
”  stand  before  us  thus  in  a  new  attitude  and  with  more 
”  than  double  lustre ;  on  the  one  hand  confining  themselves 
”  within  the  equable  and  unvarying  sequence  which  the 
”  mechanist  or  chemist  seems  to  have  entirely  within  his 
’’grasp,  and  on  the  other  breaking  forth,  as  if  to  mock 
”  man’s  fancied  rule,  into  the  infinite  variety  and  sponta- 
”  neous  grace  of  life  ? — the  very  union  of  law  and  liberty 
”  reminding  us  that  in  the  perfectness  of  freedom  the  per- 
”  fectness  of  obedience  lies  hidden,  each  in  each,  yet  in 
”  nature  separately  shown  to  us  that  we  may  learn  to 
”  know  them  both.” 

Mr  Hinton’s  book  is  too  full  of  thoughts,  so  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  that,  taken  apart,  they  are  hardly  intelligible  for 
any  brief  analysis  to  be  possible.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  four  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  Mr  Hinton  first  shows  how  all  the  animal 
functions  consist  of  mechanical  force,  •plus  the  force  of 
animal  activity ;  how  nutrition,  or  growth,  results  from  the 
natural  action  of  inorganic  laws  in  conjunction  with  vital 
force ;  and  how  all  living  forms,  in  each  of  their  countless 
beautiful  varieties,  are  but  the  results  of  mechanical 
conditions ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  question, 
”  Is  life  universal  ?”  The  same  forces  operate  in  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies  alike,  and,  as  Coleridge  has  said, 
”  the  very  admission  that  living  matter  exhibits  physical 
”  properties  includes  the  further  admission  that  those 
”  physical  or  dead  properties  are  themselves  vital  in 
”  essence,  really  distinct,  but  in  appearance  only  different, 
”  or  in  absolute  contrast  with  each  other.”  The  reader  must 
trace  for  himself  the  stages  by  which  Mr  Hinton  advances 
to  the  conclusion  that  life  is  universal,  that  the  vital  force 
and  sentient  activity  which  we  possess  is  shared  in  a  lower 
degree  by  all  creation ;  that,  while  the  life  of  man  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  beasts,  and  animal  life  is  higher  than 
vegetable  life,  what  we  call  the  world  of  inorganic  matter 
is  also  a  living  world,  making,  with  the  better  half  of 
nature,  a  perfect  whole.  Whe^er  this  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  Mr  Hinton’s  arguments,  or  whether  it  can  ever  be 
made  logically  clear,  the  thought  is  too  beautiful  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  It  provides  more  welcome  and  profitable  suggestions 
as  to  the  real  dignity  of  man  and  the  true  destiny  of  nature 
than  we  can  afford  to  lose,  and  so  eloquent  and  original  a 
setting  forth  of  it  as  we  have  here  is  certainly  woi^y  of 
attention. 
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BOOKS  OF  TUB  WKKK. 

Emats. _ *  Tb«  EnglUh  at  Home.*  Easaya  from  the  Revue  det 

Deua  Mondu.  Third  Series.  By  Alphonse  Eaquiroa,  Author  of 
•The  Dutch  at  Home,’  &c.  Translated  hy  Sir  Laacellea  Wraxall, 
Bart  (Post  8fO,  pp.  370.)  Chapman  and  Hall.— ‘  in  a 

Bariea  of  Letters  on  the  folloiring  Subjects:  1.  On  a  Man’s  Writing 
Memoirs  of  Himself.  II.  On  Decision  of  Character.  III.  On  the 
Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic.  IV.  On  some  of  the  Causes 
hy  which  Erangelical  Religion  has  been  rendered  less  acceptable  to 
persona  of  Cultivated  Taste.’  By  John  Foster.  Thirtieth  Edition. 
(Post  8to,  pp.  342.)  To  Standard  Library.  Bohn. 

Biblioorapht. — *  The  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.’  By  William  Thomas  I^wndes.  New  Edition.  Revised, 
Corrected,  and  Enlarged  by  Henry  O.  Bohn.  Fart  IX.  Simon  to 
Utterson.  (Post  8to,  pp.  346.)  Bohn. 

Education. — ‘A  Class-Book  of  Scripture  History.’  By  Rev. 
Robert  Demans,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  Class-Book  of  English  Prose,’ 
Ac.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  272.)  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Child&xn’s  Books. — 'German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
as  told  by  Gammer  Grethel.’  Translated  from  the  Collection  of  MM. 
Grimm.  By  Edgar  Tavlor.  With  Illustrations  from  designs  by 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  306.)  To 
Hlustrated  Library.  Bohn. —  'Evenings  at  Home;  or,  the  Juvenile 
Budget  of  Miscellanies.’  By  Dr  Aikin  and  Mrs  Barbauld.  (Square 
12mo,  pp.  212.)  To  Shilling  Entertaining  Library  by  J.  S.  Laurie. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Fiction. — 'Tara:  a  MahrattaTale.’  By  Captain  Meadows  Taylor, 
M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  *  Confessions  of  a  Thug,’  &c.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  364,  364,  333.)  Blackwood  and  Sons. — 

*  A  Day’s  Ride  :  a  Life’s  Romance.’  By  Charles  Lever,  Author  of 

*  Charles  O’Malley,’  Ac.  In  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  (Post 
8vo,  pp.  316,  327.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

(iuARTBRLT. — '  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  October, 
1863.’ 

Pamphlbts. — 'England  and  Brazil  in  1863.’  (8vo,  pp.  24.) 

Harrison,  St  Martin’s  lane. — "  Victoria  Toto  Coelo ;  or,  Modem 
Astronomy  Recast :  being  a  Paper  on  the  Theoretical  Motions  of 
the  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  submitted  to  Section  A  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  in  August,  1863 ;  now  published,  with  an  Appendix, 
oontaining  Illustrative  Notes,  Correspondence,  and  Citations,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Text ;  also  a  Review  of  '  The  Astronomy  of  the  An¬ 
cients.’”  By  James  Reddie,  F.A.S.L.,  Hon.  Mem.  Dial.  Soc.  Edin. 
Univer.  (8vo,  pp.  64.)  Hardwicke. — '  A  Manual  of  Phonography, 
or.  Writing  by  Sound :  a  Natural  Method  of  Writing  by  Signs  that 
Represent  Spoken  Sounds ;  adapted  to  the  English  Language  as  a 
complete  System  of  Phonetic  Shorthand.’  By  Isaac  Pitman. 
Eleventh  Edition.  (12mo,  pp.  72.)  Pitman,  Paternoster  row. — 

*  Census  of  the  British  Empire,  with  its  Colonies  and  Foreign  Posses¬ 
sions.  1861.’  In  Three  Parts.  Part  1 — England  and  Wales. 
(Royal  8vo,  m.  115.)  Harrison,  PallmalL — 'Reports  and  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convict  Prisons,  by  the 
late  Major-General  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B.,  Surveyor-General  ol 
Prisons,  Ac.,  Ac.’  Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  1863.  (Royal 
8to,  pp.  75.)  Hatchard  and  Co.,  Piccadilly. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Battle  in  Tennessee. 

The  Cvtcinnati  Commercial  gives  the  following  account  of  the  great 
battle  near  Chattanooga  on  the  19th  ult. : 

"  The  battle  opened  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  vicinity  of  Widow  Glens, 
on  the  road  leading  from  M'Lamore’s  cave  to  Chattanooga.  The 
fighting  soon  became  general,  the  rebels  manoeuvring  their  troops 
finely.  Early  in  the  action  the  rebels  made  an  impetuous  charge  on 
the  famous  Loomis  battery,  and  captured  five  out  of  six  guns  belonging 
to  iL  Ci4>tainVan  Pelt,  commanding  the  battery,  was  taken  prisoner. 
At  two  o’clock  the  contest  was  perfectly  terrific,  the  roll  of  musketry 
being  fur  more  continnous  and  deafening  than  at  Stone’s  River.  At 
2.40  p.m.  our  centre  division  was  pushed,  broken,  and  retreated  in 
disorder.  Colonel  Barnett  planted  a  battery,  and  soon  checked  the 
enemy,  who,  in  turn,  were  driven  over  the  some  ground. 
The  division  of  General  Davis  was  then  driven  back  by  the  rebels 
with  heavy  loss,  and  every  gun  of  the  Eighth  Indiana  Regiment  was 
captured,  when  General  Davis  rallied  bis  forces,  and  pushed  the  enemy 
^d  retook  bis  guns.  Reynolds  lost  heavily,  but  stubbornly  held 
his  position,  driving  the  enemy,  but  never  leaving  bis  line.  Palmer, 
who  was  overwhelmed,  failed  to  get  oflF  bis  whole  battery,  and  two 
guns  were  lost.  Van  Clave,  although  fighting  gallantly,  lost  ground, 
and,  being  overpowered,  failed  to  regain  bis  position.  Our  line  was 
pressed  severely  and  wavered.  The  re^ls,  exulting  over  their  apparent 
success,  made  the  air  resound  with  cheers.  They  advanced  along  the 
whole  line,  and  when  within  fire  the  musketry  rolled  from  right  to  left, 
and  till  five  o’clock  the  fighting  was  terrific.  General  Rosecrans  grew 
anxious,  the  wounded  came  pouring  in,  and  the  rebels  kept  steadily 
moving  up  to  bis  bead-quarters.  New  forces  were  opposed  to  the  enemy, 
and  from  this  time  till  dark  the  battle  raged  with  destructive  fury.  The 
action  again  became  general  until  long  after  dark,  and  raged  with  the 
peatest  fury.  The  battle  thos  far  has  been  a  bloody  one,  and  our  loss 
is  very  heavy.  Rebel  prisoners  say  that  some  of  their  regiments  are 
almost  annihilated.  Both  armies  occupy  the  same  ground  as  when 
the  fight  began.  We  have  captured  several  hundred  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  are  from  the  east.  We  took  ten  guns,  lost  seven.” 

The  WathiagUm  Star  has  the  following  account  of  the  second 
engagement : 

“  ()n  Sunday,  the  20th  ult.,  an  engagement  commenced  late  in  the 
morning.  The  first  gun  was  fired  at  nine  a.m.,  but  no  considerable 
firing  took  place  until  ten.  Previous  to  ten  o’clock  General  Rosecrans 
rode  the  whole  length  of  our  line.  Soon  after,  the  battle  commenced. 
General  Thomas,  who  held  the  left,  began  to  call  for  reinforcements. 
About  twelve  o’clock  word  came  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire. 
The  second  line  of  reinforcements  were  then  sent  to  him,  and  M'Cook’s 
whole  corps,  which  was  on  the  right,  and  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre, 
was  sent  to  his  assistance.  General  Wood,  of  Crittenden’s  corps,  and 
Van  Cleve,  who  held  the  front  centre,  were  also  ordered  to  the  left, 
where  the  fury  of  the  jeannouade  showed  that  the  enemy’s  force  was 
massed.  Their  places  were  filled  by  Davis  and  Sheridan,  of  General 
M'Cook’s  corps.  But  hardly  had  these  divisions  taken  their  places  in 
the  line,  when  the  rebel  fire,  which  bad  slackened,  burst  out  in  immense 
volleys  upon  the  centre.  This  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
Van  Cleve,  on  Thomas’s  right,  was  seen  to  give  way,  but  in  tolerable 
order;  soon  after  which  the  lines  of  Sheridan  and  Davis  broke  in 
disoHer,  borne  down  by  the  enemy’s  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  Polk's  corps.  These  two  divisions  were  the  only  divisions 
thrown  into  much  disorder.  Those  of  Negley  and  Van  Cleve  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  but  soon  rallied  and  held  their  places,  the  first 
on  the  left  and  the  second  on  the  right  of  Thomas’s  corps.  Davis  and 
Sheridan,  late  in  the  day,  succeeded  in  rallying  about  eight  thousand 
of  their  forces,  and  joined  Thomas.  General  Thomas,  finding  himself 
cut  off  from  the  right,  brought  his  division  into  position  for  independent 
fighting,  his  line  as-uming  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  along  the  crest  of 
a  woo(^  ridge.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Granger,  from  Roseville,  with 
a  division  of  General  M'Cook  and  General  Steadman’s  division,  and 
with  these  foroM  firmly  maintained  the  fight  until  after  dark.  Our 
troopa  were  as  immovable  as  the  rocks  they  stood  on.  The  enemy 


repeatedly  burled  against  them  the  dense  columns  which  had  routed 
Davis  and  Sheridan  in  the  morning;  but  every  onset  was  repulsed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  Failing  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other 
point  of  our  lines,  the  rebels  for  hours  vainly  sought  to  break  them. 
General  Thomas  seemed  to  have  filled  every  wldier  with  bis  own 
unconquerable  firmness ;  and  General  Granger,  his  hat  tom  by  bullets, 
rode  like  a  lion  wherever  the  combat  was  thickest.  Every  division 
commander  bore  himself  gloriously,  and  among  them  Generals  Turcben, 
Razen,  and  Parker  especially  distinguished  themselves.  Turcben 
charged  through  the  rebd  lines  with  the  bayonet,  and  being  surrounded, 
-forced  bis  way  back  again.  Parker,  who  bad  two  horses  shot  under 
him  on  Saturday,  forming  his  men  in  one  line,  made  them  lie  down 
until  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them,  when  suddenly  they  rose  and 
delivered  their  fire,  with  such  effect  that  the  assaulting  columns  fell 
back  in  confusion,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  killed.  When 
night  fell,  this  body  of  heroes  stood  on  the  same  ground  occupied  by 
them  in  the  morning,  their  spirits  being  unbroken.  Their  losses  are 
not  yet  estimated.  General  Thomas  telegraphs  that  he  brought  off  all 
his  wonnd^.  Of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Crawfish  Spring,  including 
our  main  hospital,  nearly  all  had  been  brought  away.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  will  hardly  surpass  two  thousand,  besides 
the  wounded,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  thousand  could  have  fallen 
into  their  hands.  Of  rebel  prisoners  we  have  sent  thirteen  hundred  to 
Nashville.  Most  of  our  losses  in  artillery  were  occasioned  by  the 
killing  of  all  the  horses.  General  Thomas  retired  to  Roseville  on 
Sunday  night  after  the  battle  had  closed.  General  Rosecrans  bad 
issued  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  bo  concentrated  with  the  forces  at 
Chattanooga.  In  the  last  two  assaults  our  troops  fought  with  bayonets, 
their  ammunition  being  exhausted.  The  latest  information  that  has 
reached  this  city  is  from  ChatUnooga  last  evening,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  General  Rosecrans  would  concentrate  on  Chattanooga  last 
night.  General  Thomas  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  prior  to 
five  p.m.  yesterday,  and  it  was  therefore  questionable  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  reach  (Chattanooga  last  night.” 

Advices  from  (Jeneral  Rosecrans  to  the  24th  inst.  report  that  the 
Confederates  are  in  force  in  his  front.  The  Confederate  infantry  are 
massed  in  Chickamanga  Creek  and  Valley.  It  is  rumoured  that 
Sherman’s  corps  of  Grant’s  army  joined  Rosecrans  on  the  23rd  inst. 
Great  anxiety  is  still  felt  for  the  safety  of  General  Burnside.  The 
opinion  prevails  that  he  will  be  cutoff  if  he  attempts  to  reinforce  Rose¬ 
crans.  A  Confederate  column  has  crossed  the  Missionary  Ridge,  it 
was  supposed  to  intercept  Burnside.  The  press  correspondents  repre¬ 
sent  the  battle  of  the  19th  inst.  as  a  drawn  battle,  but  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  20th  Rosecrans  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  his  left  and 
right  were  completely  routed,  and  his  retreat  to  Rissville  was  conducted 
in  great  disorder.  The  troops  became  disorganised,  immense  numbers 
running  to  the  rear  after  the  retreat.  Baird’s,  Negley’s,  Reynolds , 
Brennon’s,  and  Harker’s  divisions  alone  retained  cohesiveness,  and  took 
a  position  along  the  base  of  the  Missionary  Mountains  for  another  fight, 
and  held  their  ground  against  another  attack  by  Polk’s  corps  until  the 
Confederates  abandoned  the  contest.  It  is  estimated  that  Rosecrans 
lost  fifty  cannon,  and  10,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  material.  Unless  Rosecrans  received  prompt  rein¬ 
forcements  it  was  feared  be  would  be  flanked  and  compelled  to  retreat 
across  tbe  Tennessee  River.  The  Confederate  Generals  Preston,  Smith, 
Hood,  Deshler,  and  Helm  are  killed,  and  Adams,  Gregg,  and  Brown 
wounded.  The  Southern  journals  think  that  if  General  Rosecrans  is 
permitted  to  hold  Chattanooga  General  Bragg’s  victory  will  be  without 
profit.  The  accounts  are  conflicting  concerning  the  number  of  General 
Lee’s  troops  who  were  with  Bragg ;  but  it  is  believed  that  General 
Lee’s  army  has  not  been  very  materially  weakened. 

New  York,  Sept.  26,  Afternoon.— In  the  battle  of  the  20th  inst., 
the  Federal  army  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  absence  of 
command,  Rosecrans  having  returned  to  Chattanooga  before  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  over.  Two  corps  commanders  were  also  absent.  It  is 
stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  army  was  rather  the  result  of  in¬ 
efficient  tactics  than  of  deficient  numbers.  General  Thomas  only  saved 
the  army  from  utter  annihilation.  General  Rosecrans  attributes  the 
loss  of  the  battle  to  M’Cook’s  disobedience  to  orders. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston. 

Reporting  events  to  the  20th  ult.,  the  New  York  Herald  says  t  "  The 
work  of  mounting  guns  on  Battery  (Jregg  was  very  slow,  in  consequence 
of  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  rebel  Battery  Bee  and  Fort  Moultrie 
falling  among  the  working  parties  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  eqninoctial  gales  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the  camps  on 
Morris  Island.  The  rebel  steamer  Sumter  bad  been  sunk  between 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter  about  tbe  12tb  inst.,  but  from  what  cause 
was  not  ascertained.  Governor  Bonham,  of  South  Carolina,  had  called 
out  by  proclamation  '  all  the  arms-bearing  population  of  the  State  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  ’  for  State  defence  for  six  months.” 

There  is  no  later  news  from  Charleston  since  the  evacuation  of  Forts 
Wagner  and  Gregg  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Morris  Island  by  the  Federals,  twenty  days  ago.  Operations 
seem  to  have  been  completely  suspended.  Neither  General  Gilmore 
nor  Admiral  Dablgren  bad  fired  a  shot  during  that  period  which  bad 
done  any  damage  either  to  the  forts  or  the  city.  The  report  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbour  is 
confirmed  by  arrivals  from  Bermuda.  She  was  mistaken  by  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  for  a  Federal  steamer,  and  consequently  fired 
upon.  Six  hundred  persons  were  on  board  at  the  time,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  twenty,  escaped  uninjured. 


MEXICO. 

Protest  of  the  Mexican  Government  against  the  Monarchy 
proposed  hy  Frame. 

The  following  note  has  been  addressed  by  tbe  Government  of  tbe 
Mexican  Republic  to  the  Cabinets  of  friendly  Powers : 

National  Palace,  San  Luis  Potosi,  July  22,  1863. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of - . 

The  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  has  the  honour  of  addressing  himself  to  bis  Excellency  tbe 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of - ,  with  reference  to  the  events  which 

have  lately  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  undersigned  has  to  commence  by  stating  to  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  that  the  President,  having  become  convinced  that  policy  did 
not  dictate  a  resistance  to  the  invader  in  the  former  capital,  ordered 
that  the  supreme  powers  of  the  federation  should  bo  transferred  to  this 
city.  This  decree  was  executed  a  few  days  after  its  publication,  after 
the  National  Congress  had  terminated  its  sessions  by  tbe  expiration  of 
the  period  of  its  second  term.  Some  days  later,  not  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  by  Congress,  but  also  tbe 
permanent  deputation  of  Congress  which  subsists  during  the  recess  of 
that  body,  and  finally  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which  completes 
the  pereonnel  of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  country,  were  established 
in  the  new  capital,  where  they  discharge  with  perfect  regularity  the 
attributes  conferred  upon  them  by  our  organic  law.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  in  all  its  branches  receives,  as  is  natural  and  due,  tbe 
recognition  and  tbe  obedience  of  tbe  nation,  excepting  only  the  few 
places  which  the  army  of  France  hold  subject  and  oppressed.  But  the 
power  arrogated  by  the  invader  of  onr  soil  is  so  limited  and  so  uncer¬ 
tain  in  its  tenure,  besides  being  so  odious  and  so  strongly  resisted,  that 
there  is  not  held  by  him  a  single  foot  of  ground  not  controlled  by  his 
military  posts.  However  near  to  these  other  towns  may  be,  they  obey, 
tbe  same  as  all  tbe  rest  of  the  nation,  the  authorities  which  Mexico,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  and  by  the  free  vote  of  its  citizens,  has 


thooght  proper  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  internal  administration.  In 
fine,  even  the  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  lino  which 
should  be  certain  and  secure  to  the  enemy’s  array,  is  incessantly  cut  by 
tbe  national  troops.  But  even  if  this  line  were  not  and  should  not  be 
disputed  by  our  forces,  and  although  the  French  should  succeed  in 
executing  their  plan— which  has  transpired— of  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  arms  to  the  radius  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  there  would  even  then  have  been  conquered  by  their  forces 
only  a  mere  fimetion  of  the  republic— a  portion  incomparably  less  than 
that  which  remains — and  which,  animated  by  a  sente  of  right  and  a 
consciousuess  of  strength,  is  resolved  not  only  to  continue  to  resist  the 
foreign  invader,  but  to  recover  those  portions  where  the  legal  order  has 
been  ^interrupted  by  tbe  momentary  triumph  of  force  over  justice  and 
right,  over  patriotism  the  most  noble,  and  over  courage  itself. 

Such  being  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  difficult  for  the  un¬ 
dersigned  properly  to  qualify  tbe  act  which  has  just  been  committed  in 
the  former  capital  of  the  republic  by  the  general-in-cbief  of  the  in¬ 
vading  army.  Immediately  npon  the  occupation  of  tbe  city  of  Mexico 
he  has  thought  that  the  hour  had  arrived  to  announce  that  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  federation  had  been  destroyed  and  annihilated.  He  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  name  thirty-five  individuals,  in  order  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  should  elect  a  triumvirate  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
executive  power,  and  should  also  name  215  other  persons  who,  with 
the  title  of  "  notables,”  should  be  entrusted  with  authority  to  determine 
the  form  of  our  government.  Pronouncing  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
monafcby,  they  selected  for  Emperor  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  declared  that  the  provisional  government 
should  take  the  name  of  regency. 

(considering  these  acts  in  their  true  light,  and  deducing  from  them 
their  only  practical  and  effective  consequences,  its  results  that  there  is 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  combination  of  three  persons,  called  triumvirs, 
and  now  members  of  a  regency,  and  that  there  is  a  prince  who  has 
been  called  to  reign  over  Mexico  as  Emperor  by  215  individuals, 
seconded,  at  most,  by  only  the  places  occupied  by  tbe  troops  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  But  as  the  entire  party  resigned  to  accept  tbe 
forei^  prince  whom  tbe  invader  is  so  anxious  to  give  us  only  embraces 
the  inhabitants  dominated  by  the  French  army  and  a  few  impotent 
and  fugitive  bands,  and  as  all  this  lacks  very  greatly  of  even  approach¬ 
ing  to  be  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  adhere  to  the  Constitutional  Government,  it  follows  logically  that 
the  empire  and  the  regency  do  not  constitute  a  Government  de  facto, 
or  prove  anything  more  than  a  desire  and  an  attempt  to  establish  such 
a  government,  in  fine,  so  long  as  tbe  orders  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  are  respected  and  obeyed  throughout  almost  the  entire  nation, 
that  is  the  supreme  authority  which  international  law  teaches  should 
be  recognised,  independent  of  its  other  legitimate  titles,  under  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  a  State  accepts,  or  at  least  tolerates,  that  government 
which  it  obeys  without  resistance. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  right,  the  undersigned  finds  a  source  of 
embarrassment  in  its  discussion  from  the  abundance  of  tbe  reasons  which 
demonstrate  the  justice  with  which  tbe  Mexican  people  reject  the  bas¬ 
tard  and  despicable  government  which  General  Forey  seeks  to  impose 
upon  them.  Tbe  undersigned  even  fears  that  it  may  be  considered  an 
undue  yielding  to  force  to  attempt  the  formal  proof  of  a  thing  so  clear 
and  self-evident.  But  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  tbe  usuage  of 
civilised  nations,  and,  by  complying  loyally  with  the  sacred  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  tbe  vote  and  confidence  of  the  republic,  provide  for  its 
defence  by  all  thelegitimateand  propermeans  that  may  be  withinhis  reach. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  violating  the  most  sacred  and  important 
of  the  restrictions  with  which  civilisation  has  tempered  the  right  of  war, 
has  declared  it  against  Mexico,  and  is  making  it  solely  on  account  oi  a 
miserable  debt,  whose  payment  has  been  offered  to  him,  and  for  certain 
other  causes  equally  destitute  of  consistency  and  of  justice,  such  as  the 
reclamation  of  Jecker,  which  has  no  existence  except  at  bis  hands,  the 
mere  enunciation  of  which  causes  has  filled  the  world  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  Hostilities  have  been  opened  without  waiting  for  the  refusal  of 
such  satisfaction  as  might  with  justice  be  demanded  of  us,  and  only 
once  have  his  agents  treated  of  negotiations,  and  that  was  to  infringe 
and  prove  false  to  the  stipulations  of  Soledad,  exchanging  thereby  tbe 
unhealthy  positions  of  their  forces  for  others  more  salubrious  and 
more  advanced.  Tbe  Emperor  and  his  agents  have  not  sought  to 
obtain  reparation,  through  peace,  nor  have  they  made  war  upon  Mexico 
to  obtain  it.  Their  true  design,  well  known  even  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  bad  lifted  the  veil  with  which  it  was  covered — the 
design  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  only  spoken  of  and  discussed  by 
tbe  politicians  and  jonrnals  of  Europe — was  to  overthrow  republican 
institutions  in  Mexico,  to  destroy  its  Government,  and  to  raise  a  throne 
for  the  Prince  Maximilian  of  Austria. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  agents  of  tbe  Emperor  have  declared 
that  they  would  never  treat  with  the  President,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  peace  should  never  be  made ;  fur  the  President  not  having 
obtained  his  position  through  force  or  fraud,  as  have  so  many  ambitious 
men,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  but  by  the  free  vote  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens,  can  neither  reject  the  confidence  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  him.  by  violating  his  most  sacred  duties  and  obligations,  and 
abandoning  bis  post  in  the  day  of  peril  for  tbe  republic,  nor  can  they 
consent  that  the  chief  magistrate  charged  by  them  with  tbe  functions 
of  government  and  with  the  doty  of  representing  its  sovereignty  abroad 
should  be  removed  from  power  to  please  a  foreign  enemy,  even  if  that 
should  be  tbe  sole  condition  required  for  tbe  re-establishment  of  those 
firiendly  relations  which  have  l^en  interrupted.  As  all  of  tbe  events  of 
a  poUtical  character  which  have  occurred  in  the  city  of  Mexico  have 
taken  place  and  are  sustained  solely  by  the  direction  of  General  Forey, 
and  as  from  the  very  nature  of  these  events  it  is  not  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  any  other  origin  or  support,  it  follows  that  France,  by  means  of 
force,  is  intervening  to  tbe  extent  of  her  power  in  tbe  administration 
and  government  of  Mexico,  and  has  therefore  again  inaugurated  that 
unhappy  era  which  it  bad  been  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
have  terminated,  for  war  will  be  full  of  iniquity  and  of  interminable 
disasters  to  tbe  nations  when  the  power  of  one  over  the  others  shall 
have  no  lunger  tbe  restraints  of  international  right.  The  French  Go¬ 
vernment  in  tbe  blindness  of  its  ambitious  designs,  has  forgotten  that 
this  pretended  right  of  intervention  was  once  applied  to  F ranee,  altbongh 
to  the  present  imperial  family  this  memory  should  be  indelible.  If  na¬ 
tional  sovereignity  is  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  rights  of  mankind, 
it  is  easy  to  see  bow  great  and  profound,  how  alarming  for  all  the  states 
of  the  globe,  is  this  outrage  which  is  being  done  in  Mexico  by  tbe  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  HI. 

The  undersigned  will  now  descend  to  refer  to  tbe  acts  which  tbe 
general  of  tbe  invading  army  and  bis  adherents  have  had  the  boldness 
to  present  as  sufficient  titles  to  attribute  to  their  mock  government 
a  cWacter  of  true  nationality.  They  assert  that  the  place  where  the 
empire  was  proclaimed  has  tbe  virtue  of  legalising  that  act  both  within 
and  without  tbe  Republic.  General  Forey,  after  having  occupied  tbe 
city  of  Mexico,  announced  that  the  military  question  was  terminated, 
and  that  they  had  now  to  decide  tbe  political  question.  But  tbe  truth 
is  that  tbe  military  question  is  very  far  from  having  been  opened,  much 
less  closed,  by  the  election  of  a  monarch  in  that  city.  Tbe  city  of 
Mexico  is  without  doubt  a  very  important  place  for  ns ;  but  it  by  no 
means  has  the  importance  and  influence  which  in  soma  other  countries 
is  exercised  by  the  capital.  The  Mexican  people  make  war  upon 
Spain  with  vigour  and  with  success,  notwithstanding  the  city  of  Mexico 
remained  op  to  tbe  last  moment  submissive  to  the  colonial  Government ; 
and  later,  when  tbe  reactionary  party  held  tbe  tame  city,  with  many 
others,  it  was  only  that  at  the  end  of  a  three  years’  war  they  could  be 
driven  out  of  all  by  tbe  irresistible  uprising  of  the  nation.  Tbe  con¬ 
sciousness  of  right,  and  tbe  determination  to  sacrifice  everything  in  tbe 
defence  of  our  liberties,  are  sentiments  diffused  throughout  tbe  utmost 
bounds  of  the  Republic,  and  one  or  many  cities  lost  cannot  weaken  onr 
resolution,  as  it  will  not  dimiAish  tbe  justice  of  onr  cause,  or  lessen  the 
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“Th«  €roT«mor-G«neral  will  le*Te  SimU  on  the  26th  of  September. 
Hi*  ExoeUency  will  first  Tisit  the  KengmTidley  to  eee  the  progreee  of 
ten  planting  there.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Pwhawnr.  From  Pesba- 
wnr  be  will  retnm  to  Lahore  and  open  the  Punjab  EzhibitioB.  A  large 
military  force  is  to  assemble  at  Lahore  in  December  next ;  abont  11,020 
men  in  all,  with  8,820  horse*  and  47  guns;  the  largest  force  eew 
assembled  in  Upper  India  in  times  of  peace.  It  has  been  intimated  in 
strong  terms  to  the  Rajah  of  Cashmere  and  to  the  sons  of  the  late  Dost 
Mahomed  that  their  presence  is  desired  in  Lahore  to  meet  the  Viceroy, 
when  matters  of  an  unportant  natnre  will  be  disonss^  Mahomed 
Afsnl,  mler  of  Balkh,  has  despatched  5,000  men  to  assiA  his  brotiier, 
Mahomed  Atim,  at  Zoodmnt,  dose  to  the  city  rf  Cabal,  wher*  Shere 
Ali  has  not  yet  arrired  firom  Herat  Mahomed  Afsnl  is  ^  eldest 
legitimate  son  and  tme  heir  of  the  late  Dost  Mahomed ;  Asim  is  tiie 
second  son,  by  the  same  mother;  Shere  AH  is  by  another  wife  rf  the 
Dost,  and  is  much  younger  than  his  stepbrother*.  Afiral  is  the  most 
popolar  with  the  people,  and  Shere  AH  whh  the  chieft.  The  repnted 
Nana  Sahib,  captured  at  Ajmere,  arrired  at  Cawnpore  on  the  22nd  of 
Angost,  whither  be  was  sent  by  GoTemmOTt  for  examinattop.  The 
Cawnpore  antborities,  after  hearing  and  sifting  all  ^  the  eridenoe  ai^ 
testimony  that  conld  be  obtained  at  Cawnpwe  and  Bitboor,  hare  defini- 
tirely  pronounced  that  the  prisoner  is  not  the  Nana  S^tb.  ^  The 
Council  of  Reg  ncy  at  Oodeypore  haring  fiiiled  to  administar  justice, 
cirfl  and  criminal,  the  Viceroy  and  (Joremor-General,  by  a  proetama- 
tion,  dated  Simla,  14th  of  August,  1868,  ha*  conferred  on  the  Poli^ 
cal  Agent  for  the  time  being  the  full  powers  of  a  sessiom  judge  in 
criminal  cases,  of  superintendence  of  police,  and  of  commissioner  and 
ciril  judge  in  rerenne  and  ciril  suits.  Such  powers  to  be  exercised 
until  the  Maharajah  is  pronounced  of  age  and  capable  of  undertaking 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  Administration  of  the  Mey  war  State.  The 
proclamation  calls  upon  the  chiefs  of  all  the  States^  in  Rajpootana  to 
refuse  an  asylum  to  Mehta  Ajeet  Singh,  executire  member  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  guilty  of  great  atrocities  and  cruelties,  who  has 
fled  from  justice.” 

THE  ELECTIONS  IN  PEUSSIA. 

The  following  passage  from  the  recent  Circnlar  of  Count  Enlenbnrg 
respecting  the  approaching  elections  will  give  some  notion  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ideas  preralent  in  high  quarters  in  Prussia  as  to  the  duty  of 
Government  officials: 

**  Especial  attention  is  to  be  given  to  those  officials  whose  position 
with  respect  to  the  local  officials  under  them,  or  to  the  public  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  is  of  a  natnre  to  give  them  extensive  influence.  You 
yourself,  Mr  President,  know  of  w^t  political  importance  your  own 
position  is.  The  beneficial  power  of  a  Government  b^y  cannot  possibly 
be  exercised  if  its  President  entertains  a  political  idea  which  differs 
fix)m  that  of  the  Government,  either  actively  or  pasrively,  and  opposes 
the  measures  of  Government,  instead  of  taking  care  to  secure  for  them 
a  complete  execution.  It  is  the  same  case  with  the  Landratbs.  The 
Government  cannot  permit  that  a  Landrsth  should  employ  his  influence 
against  the  Government,  and  by  his  attitude  deceive  the  inhabitants  as 
to  the  King  and  his  Government.  A  district  secretary  is  also  not  to  be 
tolerated  who,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  a  Royal  official,  makes  known 
and  seeks  to  disseminate,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  population, 
opinions  hostile  to  the  Government.  These  are  merely  examples  that 
I  cite.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  judge  of  what  great  importance  it  is 
to  again  restore  in  official  circles  the  consciousness  of  the  wide  extent  of 
the  obligations  which  are  assumed  on  entering  the  Royal  service,  and 
without  delay  so  to  act  that  no  doubt  can  arise  with  the  Government 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  officials  of  certain,  and  in  this  respect  im¬ 
portant,  categories.  This  doubt,  however,  must  arise  in  cases  where — 
the  Government  relying,  and  being  compelled  to  rely,  on  the  entire  de¬ 
votion  and  co-operation  of  their  organs — these  officials  maintain  a 
passive  position,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Government.  He  who  has  sworn  as  an  official  ‘  to  be  submissive, 
faithful,  and  obedient  to  the  King  his  most  gracious  Sovereign,'  is  not 
reUeved  from  this  oath,  either  as  elector  or  elected ;  and  when  his 
Majesty  traces  out  the  determined  constitutional  path  in  which  bis 
officials  are  to  accompany  him,  all  are  bound  to  comply.  But  they 
who,  by  the  King’s  favour  and  special  confidence,  have  been  appointed 
to  places  of  political  importance,  are  bound  besides  to  give  their 
energetic  support  to  the  King’s  Government.  That  yon  will  yourself 
act  in  this  sense,  I  suppose.  Make  the  officials  of  the  administration 
of  your  district  tborongbiy  understand  that  the  Royal  Government 
expects  and  requires  from  them  during  the  approaching  elections  sncfa 
conduct  as  befits  faithful  Royal  officials.  At  the  present  moment 
questions  of  too  great  importance  are  agitated.  The  opposition  wbiefa 
has  arisen  is  too  sharp  and  antagonistic  for  the  Government  to  renoance 
the  right  which  it  possesses  over  its  officials,  and  exhibit  a  forbearance 
which  under  other  circumstances  it  might  have  been  inclined  to  show. 
Were  the  Government  to  allow  the  enemy  to  do  as  they  liked  in  our 
own  camp,  the  Government  would  thereby  become  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  which  it  has  undertaken  to  defond."  I 
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Government  to  obtain  from  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  the 
recognition  of  Poland  as  a  belligerent  nation.”* 

7.  — The  Emperor  presides  at  a  Council  of  Ministers  at  the  Tniledes. 
AUSTRIA : 

October  8.  —  The  Archduke  Maximilian  receives  tiie  Mexican 
deputation  at  Miramar,  and  provisionally  accepts  the  throne  of  Mexico.* 

The  OetterreickueAe  Zeitm^  contradicts  a  rumour  cnrreoC  on  tiie 
Bourse,  that  a  corps  d’armde  would  be  assembled  and  stationed  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier. 

6.  — In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath  the  Minister  of  State  reads 
the  Imperial  Message,  again  exceptionally  empoweriiu  the  House, 
with  Hs  present  complement  of  members,  to  discuss  the  Budget  for  the 
wbolp  Empire  for  1864.  The  House,  however,  resolves  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  Transylvanian  deputies  b^ore  discossing  the  Budget. 
DENMARK : 

October  7. — ^The  Faedrdandet  says :  **  A  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Sweden  has  now  been  concluded,  and  will  be  signed  in  a  few  days. 
Differences  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  which  arose  from  Sweden  wishing  to  first  inform  the  Western 
Powers  of  this  step.  France  has  repUed  in  a  very  friendly  and 
encouraging  manner  to  the  note  of  the  Swedish  Government.” 

8.  — In  to-day*s  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet  the  four  Governments 
called  upon  by  the  Fede^  decree  of  the  1st  lost  to  carry  out  the 
execution  in  Holstein  announced  that  they  would  obey  the  order  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary. 

Oldenburg  has  renew^  its  former  proposal  to  declare  the  stipulations 
in  the  treaty  of  1851-1852  to  have  lapsed  should  the  execution  he 
opposed  by  Denmark. 

PRUSSIA : 

October  6. — The  Keee  Preuatische  (Kreuz)  Zeiiung  says :  ”  We  learn 
that  a  Royal  order,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War,  directs  that  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  officers  and  soldiers  are  not  to  be  urged  in  aa 
official  manner  to  participate  in  the  elections.”* 

7.  — According  to  an  ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of  State,  the  expenses 
incnrred  for  the  payment  of  substitutes  to  replace  public  fanotionaries 
paid  by  the  State  who  have  accepted  nominations  as  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  henceforth  no  longer  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
State.  The  public  authorities  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  Ministers 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  be  placed,  to  detain  fix>m  the  salary 
of  the  fnnctionary  who  has  accepted  the  nomination  such  an  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  sobstitute,  and  to  employ 
it  for  that  purpose. 

The  New  Preuatuche  (Kreuz)  Zeitung  says :  **  According  to  intelligence 
from  Copenhagen  the  French  Government  is  said  to  have  advised 
Denmark  not  to  consider  a  Federal  execution  in  Hobtein  as  a  casua 
beni” 

RUSSIA; 

October  3. — The  Marquis  de  Pepoli  concludes  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Russian  Government  by  which  Italy  is  plaoM  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  treaty  expressly  stipulates 
that  Italian  State  paper,  and  all  shares  the  interest  of  which  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Government,  may  be  dealt  in  and  quoted  on 
the  Russian  Stock  Elxcbange. 

TURKEY : 

October  2. — The  Budget  is  submitted  to  the  council,  with  a  view  to 
its  publication.  The  Porte  has  forbidden  any  anticipation  of  its  contents 
by  telegraph. 

EGYPT : 

October  8. — The  innndation  of  the  Nile  is  assuming  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  Six  miles  of  the  Cairo  and  Alexandria  nulway  are  submerged. 
The  bridge  at  Kafire  Zaiiat  is  seriously  damaged.  Ismail  Pasha  has 
ordered  precautionary  measures  to  be  t^en. 

GREECE : 

October  8. — The  National  Assembly  has  received  with  enthusiasm 
the  resolution  of  the  Ionian  Parliament  in  favour  of  union  with  Greece. 


COLONIAL. 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS ; 

October  5. — The  Ionian  Parliament  accepts  the  proposed  annexation 
with  Greece,  and  expresses  its  thanks  to  England  tot  this  prop^tion. 

6. — The  Lord  High  Commissioner  officially  reomves  the  President 
of  the  Ionian  ParUament,  who  remitted  to  his  excellency  the  final 
reply  of  the  Parliament  in  fisvonr  of  aimexation  to  Greece.  Much 
popular  rejoicing  is  manifested. 

NEW  ZEALAND: 

A  telegram  from  Melboarne,  of  August  25th,  says :  **  The  war  in  New 
Zealand  is  spreading,  and  the  Maories  are  appearing  in  great  numbers. 
Reinforcements  are  necessary.  Volunteering  is  progressing.” 


HOME. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  COURT. 

Hir  Majxstt  and  the  younger  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
remain  at  Balmoral.  The  Crown  Prinoe  and  Princeu  of  Prussia  are 
staying  at  Abe^ldie.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  on 
Saturday  from  Edinburgh  at  Marlborough  House,  where  they  were 
joined  on  Sunday  evenin||  hy  the  King  m  the  Greeks.  The  Dooheas 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Mary  wifi  return  to  St  James’s  Palace 
on  or  about  the  15th  inst.,  from  Paris. 


immense  value  of  the  objects  we  are  defending.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
talk  of  a  pretended  right  upon  which  they  se^  to  found  the  iqipoint- 
ment  of  the  Notables.  In  trntii,  even  if  a  custom  by  which  necessity 
or  abuse  has  established  among  ns  certain  Governments,  merely  pro¬ 
visional,  could  be  applicable  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  Government 
obeyed  and  respectea  throughout  all  the  land,  and  even  admitting  the 
comparison  between  these  Governments,  and  Aat  permanent  one  which 
the  new  notables  imagined  they  could  create,  it  would  still  be  evident 
that  such  a  custom,  whether  go^  or  bad,  has  not  been  nor  can  it  ever 
be  aoeepted  in  the  contingency  of  being  invoked  and  used  by  the 
genend  of  tiie  foreign  army,  an  invader  of  the  oountry.  The  organic 
law  of  Mexico,  however,  does  not  exist  in  aboUshed  customs,  but  in  the 
lawful  constitution  of  the  country,  fhuned  by  hs  legitimate  representa¬ 
tives  and  sustained  and  defended  the  will  and  by  the  blo^  of  the 
Mexican  people.  Her  sovereignty,  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  nations, 
has  for  its  fint  basis  the  right  of  Mexico  to  manage  freely  and  alone 
her  own  Government.  And  what  species  of  public  right  is  that  which 
commences  by  depriving  of  the  equality  of  dtizens  the  Indians,  who 
form  the  minority  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  even  siud  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  has  in  its  fevonr  the  wishes  of  a  raiyority  of  the  Mexicans,  but 
the  demonstrations  of  joy  extorted  by  the  police  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  at  other  points  which  the  enemy  holds  in  his  power,  upon  which 
alone  this  assertion  is  based,  offer  any  appearance  rather  than  that  of  a 
nontaneous  and  universal  adhetion.  Nor  can  the  undersigned  do  more 
tnan  refer  to  the  otiier  boasted  proof  of  sympathy  for  the  intervention 
taken  from  the  numbers  present  at  a  ball  given  m  Mexico  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  French  army.  Treason,  which  has  declared  itself  in  Mexico, 
is,  without  doubt,  a  horrible  crime ;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the' 
Mexican  people,  as  is  proved  by  history,  and  very  especially  by  that  of 
France ;  and  neither  here  more  than  there  does  it  justify,  in  any 
manner,  the  invasion  of  a  State  and  the  annihilation  of  its  sovereignty. 
It  also  appears  very  clear  to  the  undersigned  that  to  constantly  repeat, 
as  the  French  Government  and  its  agents  have  repeated,  that  ffiey  only 
derire  to  make  us  happy,  is  not  to  advance  in  the  light  of  those  sound 
prindples,  wbidi  certainly  cannot  be  abolished  by  a  phrase  which  any 
ambitious  Government  can  use,  and,  in  fact,  which  has  been  used  with 
eager  readiness  in  the  most  iniquitous  wars.  Nor  can  it  seriously  be 
maintained  that  any  one  can,  by  force  be  obliged  to  receive  a  benefit. 

In  one  word,Sefior,  the  intervention  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  exerdring  in  this  country  involves  not  only  an  immeasurable  outrage 
to  Mexico,  but  a  menace  against  all  other  nations,  whOe,  with  reference 
to  the  rttUty  of  events,  it  has  in  fact  only  reached  the  point  of  bein^  a 
humiliation  imposed  by  the  French  army  npon  the  few  towns  which 
have  fisUen  in  their  power,  and  remains  a  pure  phantasy  for  the 
immense  minority  of  the  Republic.  The  Republic  has  not  forgotten 
the  heroism  of  its  sons  who,  without  other  aid  than  their  own  efforts, 
adiieved  its  independence  and  gave  it  the  right  to  inscribe  its  name 
upon  the  honoured  catalogue  of  nee  nation*.  The  defence  of  Puebla  de 
Zaragoza  is  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  our  race  has  not  degene¬ 
rated,  ahhoogh  the  contranr  was  said  when  they  were  preparing  against 
US  this  most  unjust  war.  we  shall  preserve  our  institutions  in  all  their 
force,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  will  rise  more  and  more  with  the 
passage  of  each  day,  and  become  more  determined  in  its  opposition 
and  inextinguishable  in  its  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  its  repose 
and  the  destroyers  of  its  rights.  The  men  who  have  violated 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner  the  law  of  nations,  in  oontriving  pretexts 
for  tfab  war,  in  the  employment  of  their  means  of  hostilities,  and  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  with  falsebo^  its  ends,  conoealing  the  truth,  and  which  ends 
are  in  all  points  unjustifiable ;  the  men  who  have  conspired  to  rob  the 
country  of  its  sovereignty,  and  to  overthrow  its  free  institutions ;  the 
men  who  have  caused  our  soldiers  to  be  murdered  when  prisoners  and 
dropping  with  fatigue,  and  have  forced  them  to  bard  labour  in  deadly 
cHmates,  or  to  take  arms  in  their  ranks  to  fight  against  the  cause  of 
their  country  ;  the  men  who  have  stripped  from  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Government  of  the  nation  their  property ;  those  who  have  caused 
the  assassination  of  the  commander  or  an  escort  guarding  a  foreign 
cousul ;  the  men  who  have  thought  to  degrade  the  minority  of  our 
feliow-cHiaens,  declaring  them  pariahs  in  tbe  land  of  their  birth,  which 
has  been  enriched  by  the  blood  their  fathers  shed  in  achieving  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  by  their  own  shed  in  the  loug  struggle  to  establish  it 
free ;  the  men,  in  fine,  who  have  re-establish  the  odious  and  abolished 
punishment  of  tbe  lash,  even  for  feeble  woman — these  men  never  can 
have  the  love,  never  will  receive  even  the  tolerance,  of  tbe  Mexican 
people,  who  refused  to  accept  as  their  Emperor  even  their  liberator 
himself 

Tbe  undersigned  persnades  himself  that  these  feots  and  these  conu- 
derations  will  be  sufficient  to  lead  the  Government  of  yonr  Excellency 
to  approve  the  protest  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  makes,  by 
meaus  of  this  note,  against  whatever  arrangement,  treaty,  or  conven¬ 
tion  in  which  tbe  so-called  regency  or  tbe  supposititioas  Emperor  of 
Mexico  shall  have  part ;  and  the  Government  of  tbe  undersign^  trusts 
that  the  enlightened  Government  of  your  Excellency  will  not  recognise 
the  regency  or  empire  as  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  not,  with 
truth,  either  in  feet  or  of  right — Jvam  Artonio  db  la  Fdbntb. 

Ueply  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  to  the  Mexican 
DeptUalioH. 

Mirakax,  Oct  8. — The  Mexican  deputation  was  received  this 
morning  by  tbe  Archduke  Maximilian.  Don  Gntierez  de  Estrada  spoke 
in  the  name  of  tbe  deputation.  The  Archduke,  in  reply,  said :  **  The 
wishes  of  the  Mexican  Assembly  of  Notables  have  touched  me  deeply. 
It  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  flattering  for  our  house  that  they  have 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  descendants  of  Charles  V.  Although  the 
miMioa  of  maintaining  tbe  independence  and  welfere  of  Mexico  on  a 
solid  foundation,  and  with  free  institntions,  is  a  most  noble  one,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  views  cf  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  declare  that  tbe  monarchy  cannot  be  re-^ablished  on  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  firm  basis  without  a  spontaneons  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation.  I  must  make  my  acceptance  of  the  throne  dependent 
npon  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  oountry.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  ask  for  guarantees  which  are  indispensable  to  secure 
Mexico  against  tbe  dangers  which  threaten  her  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Should  these  guarantees  be  obtained,  and  the  universal 
vote  of  tlie  nation  be  given  in  my  favour,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
crown,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  my  brother.  In  case 
Providence  should  call  me  to  this  high  mission,  I  must  at  once  declare 
tbaS  H  is  my  firm  intention  to  open  ue  path  of  progress  by  a  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  was  done  by  my  brother ;  and  after  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  country,  to  seal  tbe  fundamental  law  with  an  oath.  By  such 
means  only  can  a  new  and  really  national  policy  be  called  into 
existence,  by  which  all  parties,  forgetting  old  disputes,  would  co-operate 
with  me  in  raising  Mexico  to  a  prominent  rank  among  nations.  Carry 
|*ck  with  you  these  frank  declarations  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  act 
“  *  manner  that  it  may  become  possible  for  the  nation  to  declare 

what  form  of  government  it  desires  to  have.” 

It  is  beiisved  that  the  conditions  of  the  Archduke's  acceptance  of  the 

October,  1861,  according  to 
wuch  he  considers  the  co-operation  of  France  and  England  to  bo  the 
only  ^ans  by  which  order  can  be  re-established,  and  that  a  free 
fhe  wish  of  the  whole  nation  is  ab^utely  necessary. 
Tne  Archduke  stated  in  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  depnta- 
he  would  only  accept  the  Crown  if  all  these  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  and  that  he  would  now  await  thwr  fulfilment. 

INDIA. 

The  Bombay  mail  brings  dates  from  Bombay  to  tbe  9th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  from  CalcutU  to  the  29th  of  August  We  take  the  foUoiriiig 
suiQpuujr  of  sews  from  the  Boeabog  GomaUat 


[A  mark  (*)  is  attached  to  tbe  Events  discussed  or  more  fully  nar¬ 
rated  in  this  week’s  Ezabikib.  j 


ITALY:  FOREIGN. 

October  3. — Tbe  Minister  of  War  issues  a  circular,  stating  that  the 
King  has  expressed  bis  satisfaction  with  tbe  excellent  condition  and 
progress  of  the  army  as  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  manoeuvres 
at  the  Camp  of  Somma.  The  circular  urges  the  commanders  to  pursue 
their  task  with  energy,  and  says  that  ^e  army  will  then  be  able  to 
realise  the  wishes  of  tbe  country. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  Italy  is  signed. 

4. — Chevalier  di  Nigra,  Italian  Minister  at  tbe  French  Court,  arrives 
at  Turin  from  Aix,  and  is  received  in  audience  by  the  King.  He  leaves 
Turin  in  the  evening. 

The  passengers  ransomed  by  brigands  on  the  road  to  Castellamare 
are  set  at  liberty. 

Sir  James  Hudson  is  received  in  audience  by  the  King,  and  presents 
his  letters  of  recal. 

7. — At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  National  Bank  of  Turin, 
the  statutes  for  a  new  National  Bank  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  proposed 
by  tlie  Minister  of  Commerce,  are  favourably  received. 

THE  PONTIFICAL  STATES: 

October  2.— The  Pontifical  police  seize  a  secret  printing  office  in 
which  the  Mazziuian  journal  Roma  o  MorU  was  printed.  The  police 
also  seize  a  revolutionary  correspondence. 

FRANCE: 

October  2.— The  Emperor  and  Empress  go  to  San  Sebastian,  where 
their  Majesties  meet  with  a  cordisJ  reception. 

3.— The  Empress  embarks,  returning  to  France  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

'  6.— Aa  Fromce  states  that  M.  BUlault,  who  had  been  ill,  is 

entirely  restored  to  health. 

The  same  pa^  announces  that  most  of  the  Powers  have  declared 
their  Intention  of  recognizmg  the  new  Mexican  empire.* 

The  MoniUur  says ;  “  The  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  is  still  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Bands  of  Drnses,  escaped  from  Hauran,  have  appeared  near 
Damasccs,  and  intercept  the  caravans  of  provisions  and  merchandise.” 

6.— The  Patria  says :  ”  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Prinoe 
Caartorisky  is  taking  formal  steps  ia  the  name  of  the  National  Polish 


October  3. — Mr  Collier,  the  new  Solicitor -General,  solicits  re-elsction 
at  Plymouth. 

6. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Central  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr  Msclure  reports  that  562/.  Os.  4d.  was  received  last  week, 
and  that  tbe  balance  in  tbe  bank  is  283,027/1  14s.  lid.  His  monthly 
report  showed  that  the  total  number  of  persona  relieved  in  September  by 
tbe  guardians  and  relief  committees  combined  had  fallen  off  to  184, 62A 
against  456,786  in  January  last.  In  tbe  last  week  of  Septembw,  of 
tbe  total  number  of  factory  operatives  267,962  were  working  full  time, 
104,198  were  working  short  time,  and  160,835  were  out  of  work.  Mr 
Farnall  reported  that  on  the  26th  ulU  there  was  a  decrease  in  tbe 
number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief  in  twenty-seven  Unions 
in  the  cotton  mannfacturing  districts,  as  compared  with  the  number  so 
relieved  in  tbe  previous  week,  of  1,221. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions  Mr  W.  J.  Gumming,  a  surgeon,  is  found 
guilty  of  stealing  a  book,  from  Messrs  Smith’s  stall,  at  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station,  and  ia  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  six  months. 

6.  — A  shock  of  earthquake,  more  or  less  violent,  is  felt  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  three  B.m.  in  the  lino  of  country  from  Liverpool 
to  Derby,  Hereford,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Cheltenham,  and  other 
places,  reaching  to  Greenwich  and  Blackheath.* 

Sigmund  Dietriebsteiu  for  whose  apprehenuon  a  reward  of  1,000/. 
was  offered,  is  captured  in  tbe  city  of  Pesth,  by  a  London  ex -detective 
policeman. 

7.  — The  seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Social  Science  Association 
is  opened  at  Edinbnrgb,  by  an  address  from  its  President,  Lord 
Brougham.* 

8 —Coventry  election  takes  place.  Mr  Morgan  Treheme,  the  Tory 
candidate,  is  returned  by  a  majority  of  134  over  bis  opponent  Mr 
Arthur  Peel. 

CoLTiTATioB  OF  CnTOHORA  IB  IvDiA. — In  June  hut  there  wim 
58,411  thriving  cindiona  plants  on  tbe  Neilgherry  Hills  in  India. 
Chemical  ezperimeats  have  been  made  on  the  bark,  which  prove  that 
the  cinchona  is  now  naturalised  in  India,  and  is  superior  to  the  dnehooa 
iatro^oed  into  J»t»  by  the  Dutch. 


9  ^ 
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frMhold  Und  »t  St  Cloudy  at  jtMMiit  keld  by  a  number  of  amall 
occupant!,  and  to  oonatruot  thuee  bouleTarda,  with  an  hotel  and 
pleaiure  grounda  of  aeven  acree  in  the  centre  of  the  property,  leering 
100  acree  to  be  diepoaed  of  for  rilla  reeidencee. 

MiacaiAAXioua. — The  liabilitiea  of  Mum  Xevy  Brotkm,  whoae 
suaMoaion  waa  announced  on  Saturday  are  underetood  to  amount 
in  uiia  country  tc  upwarda  of  40,000/.  The  noD-arrival  of  remittanoea 
from  America  ia  the  immediate  cauae  of  the  difficulty.  The  con- 
nexiona  of  the  firm  are  in  Ban  Franciaco  and  Harannab.  The 
books  hare  been  placed  in  the  handa  of  Meaara  Quilter,  Ball,  and 
Co. — A  call  of  2/.  ia  to  be  paid  on  the  ahares  in  ' 


CORN  MARKET,  FRIDAY.— lacpoKTAnoirs 

Into  London  from  the  ftth  of  Oct.  to  the  8th  of  Oct,  1841, 
both  InoluMve. 


COMMERCE 


HOME. 

Thu  OmmAL  Ckbdtt  Coicf  aht  hare  iaroed  the  proapectua  of  the 
Land  Mortgage  Bank  of  India  (CrtdU  Fomder  Indim)  with  a  capital  of 
2,000,0001.,  in  aharea  of  201.  The  ftinctiona  of  the  company  will  be 
striotW  limited  to  making  adrancee  on  landed  eatatea— the  highest 
form  of  aecurity  in  India ;  and  as  the  margin  between  which  they  can 
borrow  money  in  this  country  on  debentures  and  lend  it  on  real  pro¬ 
perty  in  India  is  stated  to  be  at  least  three  per  cent.,  the  field  for  profit 
IB  both  legitimate  and  extenaire.  The  French  Crddit  Foncier,  whose 
operatioiM  are  of  a  similar  character  in  France,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  undertakings  of  modern  times,  although  it  h  limited 
by  its  statutes  to  lend  at  fire  per  cent,  and  has  to  pay  more  than  four  | 
per  cent,  upon  its  debentures,  and  the  belief  therefore  ia  expressed  that 
in  a  country  like  India,  and  especially  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  j 
the  titles  to  land  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown,  and  an  accnrate  and  ' 
simple  system  of  registration  gires  precision  and  safety  to  all  trans¬ 
actions,  the  first  mortgage  on  the  register  taking  presence  of  all ' 
other  claims,  the  system  can  be  introduced  with  a  certainty  of  yield-  I 
ing  high  results.  The  walue  of  the  lands  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  ' 
the  operations  of  the  company  will  in  the  first  instance  be  commenced, 
is  estimated  at  100,000,0001.  an  amount  which  ia  rapidly  increasing 
from  the  infiuenoe  of  railways,  irrigation  works,  and  the  actirity  ^ 
commerce,  and  of  theae  a  rery  large  number  are  at  present  under  ad- ; 
rancea  from  local  money-lenders  at  a  rate  of  twelre  per  cent.,  “beaidea  ; 
incidsutal  bonuaea  and  other  conditions  alike  nnfrrourable  to  their 
ownera  and  to  the  community  at  large.*’  To  the  English  public  every 
measure  is  of  importance  that  enables  the  foreign  curarator  to  supply 
his  produce  to  ns  nt  lower  terms,  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  ' 
that  of  affording  a  new  sphere  for  our  own  capitalists,  and  for  ena-  ' 
bling  India  to  maintain  annually  the  aurplus  of  revenue  to  which  ahe  ' 
ia  now  attaining,  that  the  scheme  is  of  national  importance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  operation  of  lending  money  on  land  is  one  that  requires 
the  exercise  of  so  much  honesty  and  prudence— since  reckless  persons  , 
may  ignorantly  make  advances  on  preposterous  estimates,  or  enter  into 
fraudulent  cumbinationa— as  to  render  the  respectability,  weight,  and 
experienoe  of  the  board  of  direction  a  matter  of  greater  importance  in 
this  than  in  almost  any  other  form  of  adventure.  The  composition  of 
the  present  board,  comprising  the  most  eminent  names  connected  with 
the  financial  regeneratioD  of  India,  offers  every  guarantee  that  could 
be  desired  in  auoh  reapeeta ;  end  as  the  company  will  possess  the  power 
to  increase  their  capital  to  any  extent  to  which  safe  employment  may 
be  found  for  it,  there  will  be  no  pretence  for  the  subsequent  concoction 
of  imitative  projseta.  I 

Thb  Londow  and  South  African  Bank  have  iasned  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular :  **  The  progreaa  of  this  undertaking  appears  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  ,aoeount8  of  this  bank  for  the  six  months  ending 
30lh  June  last,  forwarded  herewith,  are  euffioiently  satisfactory  to  in¬ 
duce  the  oourt  to  make  a  payment  for  that  period  at  the  rate  of  eight  I 
per  oent.  per  annum,  free  of  tneome  tax,  in  anticipation  of  the  yearly  * 
dividend  to  be  declared  by  the  proprietors  in  May  next,  at  their  annual 
general  meetiog.  A  obeqne  ia  therefore  enclosed  for  the  sum  of  18o. 
per  share,  on  aoeount  of  the  abares  in  the  original  capital  of  400,000/., 
held  by  yon,  as  registered  in  the  books  of  tbe  eompany,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  30th  Beptem^  last,  payable  at  tbe  London  and  County  Bank, 
21  Lombard  street,  London.  '  i 

Thb  EorniAN  Cohmbbcial  and  Trading  CoicrANY  have  just  ‘ 
been  appointed  tbe  agenta  for  the  Turkish  Government  nt  Djeddah  for 
tbe  tranamiiaion  of  tbe  funds  which  the  Porte  sends  every  year  to 
Mecca  for  the  mmutenance  of  tbe  church.  This  busineaa  is  estimated 
to  realise  to  tbe  company  a  profit  of  6,000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  Tbe 
general  progreaa  of  this  undertaking  is  described  as  decidedly 
favonrable. 

Thb  Standard  Bank  or  Britkh  South  Africa  held  a  meetiog 
00  tbe  find  inat.,  at  which  the  direotora’  report,  whioh  was  adopted, 
stated  the  net  p<^ta  at  4,792/.,  out  of  which  «  dividend  of  Os.  9d. 
per  share,  free  of  iacoBie  tax,  waa  declared  on  tbe  10,000  aharea  of  the 
first  and  second  iaawca,  being  at  Uie  rate  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  per 
annum.  100/.  of  the  unappropriated  balance  and  10,000/.  received  in 
premiuaaa  oa  the  aaoood  issue  of  aharea  are  to  form  a  reserve  fund. 
The  ohainnan  congratulated  the  abareboldeis  ou  the  success  of  the 
bank.  It  waa  at  an  expense  of  2,200L,  and  tbe  whole  of  tbe 

coat  of  oonduotiag  it  ia  only  1,092/.  a  year. 

Thx  Grbat  Bhip  Gompamt  held  a  apeoial  general  meetaug  on  the 
2nd  inat  The  obainnan  drew  attention  4o  tbe  preeent  disaatroua 
position  of  the  eompany’a  a&irs,  and  lemarked  that,  in  the  event  of 
sufficient  funds  not  being  obtained  to  pav  tbe  existing  debts,  tbera  does 
not  Appesu  to  be  any  othw  course  open  but  to  wind  up  tbe  affairs  of 
the  undertaking  in  tbe  Court  of  Ohanoery.  A  ahar^older  proposed 
tbeappointaaent  of  aoommittee  of  inveatigatian,  to  report  within  ten 
days,  and  a  taaolutiou  to  Uiia  effiaet  waa  passed.  Tbe  direotora’  report 
was  reosived,  but  not  adopted. 

Thb  directors  of  thb  Farm,  Lyons,  and  Mbditbrranean 
Railway  Comfaht  have  given  notice  that,  in  oonfonnity  with  reso¬ 
lutions  of  a  special  meetiog  on  tbe  26th  May  last,  aubacriptiona  for 
the  100,000  new  shares  (issued  to  make  up  tbe  capital  of  800,000 
■barei^  will  be  received  on  and  after  the  6th  inat.,  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles.  These  aharea  will  be  iaaued  at  28/. — and  solely  to 
proprietors  of  the  existing  700,000  Miarea— in  the  proportion  of  one 
new  for  seven  old ;  to  participate  in  tbe  diridend  tk  the  year  1864, 
on  account  of  which  a  first  payment  will  be  made  on  lat  Norember  of 
that  year.  The  calls  will  be  payable  as  follows :  4L  on  subscription  ; 
84  on  16th  Deoember,  1868  ;  8/.  on  let  May,  1864  ;  8/.  on  lat  July, ! 
1864.  Those  ahareh^deiu  who  do  not  aubambe  by  tbe  20th  October 
will  be  obaiged  intoraat  at  5  per  oent.  from  6th  October.  On  payment  j 
of  tbe  44,  reoeipts  will  be  given,  indioatingtbe  number  of  new  abares 
to  which  the  suWriber  is  ecUtled.  After  payment  of  the  second 
instalmeat  (16th  December,  1863),  proviaioiml  certificates  will  be 
delivered,  12/.  paid,  and  negotiable ;  payments  may  at  any  tiaie  be 
made  in  advance,  under  discount  at  4  per  oent.  Tbe  allotment  of  one 
new  for  seven  old  abares  will  neosMitato  coupons  for  **  sevenths” — a 
apeoial  office  will  therefore  be  opened  at  Paha  for  the  aale  and  pur- 
ohaae  of  such  coupons,  at  tbe  market  price  of  tbe  previous  ^y. 

Tkb  Anqlo-Austrian  Bank  ia  announced,  with  a  capital  of 
2,000,0004,  in  ahares  of  204  The  eatabliabment  ia  to  be  in  Vienna, 
with  Mesaia  Glyn  and  Co.  as  the  bankers  and  financial  agents  in 
London ;  and  the  board  of  eleven  directors  consiita  entirely  of  Vienna 
merobanta  and  capHaliats,  with  tbe  exception  of  Meaara  Beaumont 
and  Glyn,  of  London,  and  Mr  Schroder,  of  Trieste.  The  Austrian  ' 
Government  have  undertaken  to  open  an  account  current  with  tbe 
Bank,  and  to  invite  its  oo-oi^lion,  where  practicable,  in  any  future  { 
loan  or  other  financial  negotiaiiona.  64  oer  share  ia  the  amount  that 
will  be  called  up,  and  ahares  to  bearer  will  then  be  iaaued. 

Fropobals  for  a  Brazilian  Four- and- a-Half  pbr  Gbht.  loan 
of  2^300,0004,  chiefiy  for  the  repayment  of  loans  failiog  due  in 
London  in  January  and  April  next,  were  iaaued  on  Wednesday  ^ 
Mesart  Rothaobild.  The  aubecription  price  ia  88,  in  instalments 
extending  to  tbe  22nd  of  March,  and  ia  equal  to  rather  leas  than  87, 
reckoning  the  dividend  aocruing  during  that  interval.  As  tbe  price 
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Eneliih  and  Scotch 
Irish  ...  ... 

Foteiyn . 


_ _  —  .  the  Fadagt 

Ptriiien  (Limited)  by  the  Slat  inatant. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Wut  Flattdtrg  Railu>a»f  Comptmy  is  called  for  the  27th  October  in 
London,  and  the  Slat  at  Bruges,  and  that  of  tbe  Sunbrt  and  Meuu 
Jtaibotjf  Compamg  for  the  28th  October  in  London,  and  the  9th  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Belitium. — A  apeoial  meeting  of  the  Cakmiia  and  South-Eastern 
Bailway  Company  is  called  for  the  13th  instant,  to  authorise  the 
borrowing  of  money  on  the  company’s  bonds. — The  Great  Western 
Railway  Cossfcusy  of  Canada  intimate  that  tbe  loss  on  through  traffic 
ooUected  and  converted,  ascertained  up  to  the  19th  September, 
amounted  to  tbe  aum  of  21,475  dols.  88c.  (4,4124  17s.  Id.),  and  there 
remained  a  further  aum  of  American  funda  for  conversion  at  that  date  i 
of  89,600  dole.  82c.  In  addition  to  whi<ffi  there  are  balanoes  in 
account  with  connecting  railways  still  unadjusted.” — Tbe  directors  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Enyimd  cmd  France  held  a  special  meeting  on  tbe  1st 
for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  their  retiring  chairman,  Mr  C.  B.  Col- 


RAILWATS  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

Ftom  tlia  List  at  Messrs  Holdsmess,  Fowlsr.  end  Co..  Btoek  mS  Biii 
Broksrs,  of  Oheofo  allsy,  ComhlU. 


BAILWATB. 

OaladontsB  . 

Qreet  Nortbem  . 

Ditto  A 

Groat  Eeatem  — 

Great  Western  . 

Lancashire  and  Torkahire  ... 
London  and  Blsckwall 
London  and  Brlahton 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
London  and  North  Wootern 
London  and  iontk  Weetern ... 

Midland  . 

North  British . 

North  Esstem,  Berwick  ... 
Ditto  Leeds 

Ditto  York .. 

Sontb  Eastern  . 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Cape  Town  and  Dock,  6  per 

cent.  Knarantoed . 

East  InillNn,  irnrntd.  5  per  ctit. 
Groat  Indian  t’nnlniiiite,  (;na* 
ranteod  5  per  cent. 

Madras,  (rorntd.  5  per  cent... 
Scinde,  guarntd.  5  per  cent.... 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS. 
Bahia  and  San  Franciaco  (Li¬ 
mited)  gnarntd.  S  per  cent. 

Nortliem  oi  France  . 

Paris,  Lyone  A  Medtterranasn 
Paris  and  Orleans 
Recife  and  San  Francisco  (Li¬ 
mited),  g>'amtd.7  percent. 
San  Panic  (Limited)  goaran- 

t<  cd  7  per  cent  . 

South  AU'tri  .n  and  Lombsrdo- 

Venutlan  . 

.Snnthem  of  France . 

W»tn.andN.-W«n.ol  France 

BANKS. 

Alliance  Bank  of  London  and 

Liverpool  . 

Anstraiusia  . 

Bank  of  Egypt . 

Bank  of  London  . 

City  . 

Colonial . 

Imperial  Ottoman  . 

Loiidmi  Chartered  of  Austrulia 
London  and  Coanty  ... 

London  Joint  Stock . 

London  and  South  African  ... 
London  and  Westminster  ... 

Oriental  . 

South  Aiutialia  . 

Union  of  Australia  . 

Dpion  of  London 
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Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stuck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stoofc 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 


Stock 
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Stock 

Stock 


Belgian,  and  Netherlands  Bank,  was  oonfirmed.  The  title  of  tbe 
amalgamated  undertaking  ia  to  be  “  Tbe  European  Bank  (Liaiited)." 
— Tbe  receipts  of  tbe  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  for  the  week 
ending  the  25th  September  were  12,4784,  being  946/.  leas  than  in  the 
oorresponding  week  of  last  year. — The  third  ctdl  of  1/.,  making  44 
paid,  ia  to  be  paid  upon  tbe  aharea  of  t\ieBond>ay  Gas  Company  by  tbe 
2nd  November.— Tbe  half-yearly  meeting  of  tbe  Globe  Insurance 
Company  is  convened  for  the  22aa  instant. — The  scrip  oertifioatea  of 
the  Aoyo/  AVkombra  Palace  Company  (Limited)  are  now  ready  for 
delivery. — Tbe  Railroad  between  Ryde  and  ShankUn,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  will,  itia  expected,  be  open^  on  the  lat  of  next  March. — 
Tbe  Sontk-Eaelem  Railway  traffic  return  shows  this  week  a  decrease 
of 892/.,  and  the  Brighton  a  decrease  of  3,3824 — At  tbe  third  ordinary 
maeting  on  Monday  of  tbe  Indian  Carrying  Company,  a  dividend  of  three 
per  oent.  waa  daclared  for  the  half-year.— The  first  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  ahareboldmrs  of  the  Bank  of  Woks  ia  called  for  the  2()th 
iost.,  to  receive  the  directors’ report  and  aocounta  up  to  tbe  30th  ult. 
Tbe  meeting  will  be  made  special  to  alter  tbe  articles  of  association. 
— A.  general  meetiog  of  tbe  Royal  Mail  Stesm  Packet  Company  is  con¬ 
vened  for  the  28th  inat. — Tbe  letters  of  allotment  of  tbe  Imperial 
Prieileged  Union  Bank  of  Austria  were  distributed  on  Monday. — The 
■hares  of  tbe  Patent  File  Canpamy  (Limited)  were  allotted  on  the  2nd 
inat.,  comprising  50,0004,  out  of  a  first  issue  of  70,000/. — An  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  abareholdera  in  tbe  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  assd  China  took  place  on  Wednesday,  when  tbe  eamiogs  of 
the  half-year  ending  June  last  were  stated  at  51,6594,  and  a  dividend 
waa  fiaclared  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income- 
tax. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anitralian  Agrleultnrsl 

Canada  Land . 

CryaUl  Paloos 
Ganeral  Steam 
New  Brnawik  kNova  Sco.  Li 
Penlnanlar  and  Oriental 
Royal  MaU  . 

East  London  Water  Werka  .. 

Utand  Junction  Do . 

West  Middlesex  Do . 


IS 

ino 

Stock 

IS 

Stock 

so 

100 


stock 

Stock 

Stock 

so 

60 

60 

60 


East  and  West  India  Docks 

Londoa  Do . 

8t  Kstharina'a  Do.  ... 
imperial  Gas  ... 

Phoenix  Do . 

United  General  Do.  ... 
WualmtMter  Cliartorad  Do 

INSURANCES, 

AUianee  . 

Atlas  . 

Eagle  ... 

Globe  . 

Gnsrdisn  . 

Imperial  Fire . 

Ditto  Life  ... 

Law  Life  m.  ... 
London  Fire  and  Ship 
Rock  M. 


THE  FUNDS.— Consols  opened  on  Monday  at  98i  for  money 
and  closed  on  Friday  at  M. 

SATURDAY,  ONE  O’CLOCK. 


rooxioN  fenUimusdJ. 


Peruvwn  iSdS 


Consols 


Do.  July  Account 
S  per  CenL  Reduced 
8  per  Cent.  New 
Bank  Stock 
India  Stock  ... 

Do.  Spar  Cant  Loan 
Exchequer  Bills 
roKxiox. 
Egyptian 

French  6  per  Cent 
Italian  S  Cent 
Mexican  S  per  Cent 
Portuguese  1858 


Russian  Spr.CantlS^ 
Ditto  44  per  Cent  ... 
Sardinian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  3  per  Cent ... 
Ditto  Passive 
Do.  S  pr.Ceat  NewDcf. 
Ditto,  Certifleataa  ... 
Turkish  6  per  Cent. 


horses,  together  roakii 
tame  period  last  year. 


Prices  per  Stone. 


At  Market 


At  Market 


Prices  per  Stone. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— An  Aixxiunt,  pursoAiit  to  the  Act  7th  and 
8th  Victoria,  cap.  S3,  for  the  week  ending  on  Wednesday,  tba  Tth  day  (£ 
Oct,  1863. 

ISOOX  DXrAXTHXMT. 

Notes  issued  -  •  ■  £28,830,080  Government  Debt  •  £11,015400 

Other  Seenrities  ...  1,634,800 
Gold  Coin  and  Ballion  -XIO.ITO.OW 
Silver  BolUoa  ...  —  .. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Beef  8  a  to  6  0 
Mnttn  4  0  to  5  6 
Lamb  —  to  — 
Veal  4  0  to  4  10 
Pork  3  6to4  10 


t.  d.  s.  d. 
Beef  3  StoO  0 
Mnttn  4  0  to  6  6 
Lamb  —  to  — 
Veal  4  0to4  10 
Pork  8  6  to  4  3 


Baoste 

Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs 


Beasts 

Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs 


CORN  MARKET,  MONDAY. 
Per  Quarter. 


£38,880,080 


£38,830,080 

M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier, 
aaxxna  DVANtHBre. 

Proprtetora*  CspMal  -  •  jCI4,3*a,00u  Goverument  Seexrltlee  (In- 

Best  .  .  .  .  •  3,736,083  eluding  Dead  WaigiU  An- 

Public  Depoalta  (Inclxding  nuUy)  ...  £ll,U1.8tf 

Exchequer,  Savinga*  Bonks,  Other  SscurlUea  •  •  .  33,501,537 

Commioslonar*  of  National  Notes  .  -  .  7,031,713 

Debt,  end  Dividead  Ac-  Uotd  and  Silver  Coin  >  •  683, 8«7 

coonts)  ...  8410,067 

Other  Dqmeita  ...  18,893,613 
Seven  Days  and  other  Billa  •  777,083 

.  £41,470,430  £*1,410,434 

Get  H,  SMI.  M.  MORWUMt  OhiMChtelw. 


Per  Quarter. 


Lost  This 
Weak.  Woek. 
34s  42s  34s  42s 
38s  S8s  SSs  SSs 
aOs  tea  3is  50a 
34a  33s  34s  38s 
45s  SOS  45s  50s 
Per  Sock. 

SSs  45s  28s  43s 
38s  40s  38a  40s 


Lost  This 

Week.  Week. 
SSs  46s  SSs  46s 
SSs  52s  S7s  52s 

S4s  40s  S4s  40s 

24s  86f  24s  36s 
21s  3«s  31s  35s 
21s  37s  21s  27s 
17s  33s  17s  23a 
18s  23a  17a  22# 


Wheat,  Engllsk 
■  Foreign 

Barley,  English 
'  Foreign 

Oats,  English 


Beans,  English 
—  Foreign 
Peas,  English 

- Foreign 

Tares 


of  the  existing  Brazilian  Four-and-a-Half  per  Oenta.  ia  at  present  | 
94  (from  which  about  2  per  cent,  ia  to  be  deducted  for  acci  ued 
dividend)  the  margin  aeema  auffioient  to  iiuure  that  the  amount  will 
be  readily  taken  up,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  moat  uf  tbe  holders 
of  the  atocka  about  to  be  paid  off  will  seek  to  obtain  a  portion  of  this 
new  loan  in  aubatitution. 

Thm  Bou  dr  JBovloohb  Hotzl  anu  XokXD  Compart  ia  announced, 
^th  a  capital  of  12Q,00(K,  of  whioh  QDB'’balf  ia  to  be  first  put  foith,i 
iiiAluitci  of  20^  BBoh«  Xbo  is  lo  pmluuM  Bbont  120  noras  of 


Scotch 


Irish 

Foreign 


Flour,  English 
—  Foreign 


Bay  Mabkbc<— Per  loadof  N  tmaaM  t  Hay,  £s  Oi.  to  £4  Ua.  Clover, 
£4  Oe.  to  £6  08.  Straw,  £l  Sa.  to  £l  16a.  . 


*  -  101* 

Ditto  ditto*  1888 

68*-  8M 
70  —  70* 

I  -  «s 

Ditto  ditto  1863 

*-  7ii 

Ditto  4  per  Cent.  ... 

M  ••• 

i-  43 
-  49* 

Ditto  ConsoUdds  „. 
VeDasuels  . 

6M-  63* 

1-48* 

Ditto  Scrip  . 

652 


THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  10,  1863. 


THE  POLISH  QUESTION. 

The  ConttituUotmd  of  this  mornbg  publishes  an  artide  signed 
W  M.  Limajrao,  headed  "Poland  under  the  protection  of  Enrope." 
Ae  writer  sajs :  "  The  unoertaintj  and  uneadness  which  ezisu  in 
the  pnblio  mind  cannot  be  prolon^^  without  inoonreoienoe.  We 
shonld  not  be  pre-oooupied  with  oertain  imposnble  complications.  The 
isolated  notion  of  France  could  alone  haye  given  rise  to  snch  fears.  In 
▼iew  of  the  European  concert  which  has  been  eetabliabed,  these  fears 
are  oontrarj  to  good  sense  and  an  anachronism.  The  negotiations 
promoted  by  France  have  succeeded  in  placing  Poland  nnder^  the 
protection  of  Europe.  Such  a  policy  is  neither  inenectnal  nor  unfruitful. 
When  written  international  law  and  public  opinion  are  both  on  the  side 
of  a  noble  cause  its  triumph  is  certain.  M.  Limajrac  energetkallj 
opposes  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  France,  and  anj  comparison  of 
the  position  of  France  in  1840  and  1868.  He  continues :  "  The  pre¬ 
sent  policy  of  France  has  rallied  Europe  around  her.  In  1840,  on 
the  contrary,  France  was  under  the  ban  of  the  great  Powers.  The 
Emperor's  Ooyemment  understand  the  importance  of  haying  ralhed 
England  and  Austria  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  will  not  be  turned 
away  by  any  excitement  from  the  path  he  has  chosen,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfil  all  bis  duties  towards  the  noble  cause  of  Poland  without 
inyolving  the  fortunes  of  France,  which  belongs  to  Franoe  alone.” 

The  Ineurreetion. 

BRBSLA.tT,  Oct.  8. — Budzellowics  has  been  shot  at  Wilna.  Fire 
fresh  executions  bare  taken  place  in  Warsaw.  An  ordinance  issued  by 
Lowohine,  director  of  the  Warsaw  police,  orders  all  bouse  proprietors  to 
make  domiciliary  yisits  eyery  day  to  the  apartments  of  their  lod^rs, 
and  states  that  the  proprietors  will  be  answerable  to  the  military 
tribunals  for  all  arms  found  in  their  houses. 

Oct.  6. — The  commissariat  department  of  Warsaw  has  been  informed 
that  60,000  fresh  troops  will  shortly  arrire  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  remain  there  during  the  winter  months.  Eyery  little  town  will  be 
garrisoned. 

Oct.  6.— The  Cossacks  haye  killed  on  the  high  road  the  ConncUlor 
of  Justice  Bludowski  and  the  proprietor  Dangel.  Fresh  detachments 
of  insurgents  have  appeared  in  the  vicinty  of  Kaliscb. 

Oct.  8. — According  to  advices  received  here  from  Warsaw,  a  work¬ 
man  employed  in  the  factory  of  a  Mr  Evans,  a  British  subject,  has 
been  shot  by  the  Russians  in  tlie  factory  yard  for  making  grenad^ 
The  factory  has  been  closed  by  order  of  General  Berg,  and  is  to  remain 
so  until  Mr  Evans  shall  have  paid  a  fine  of  15,000  roubles. 

Paris,  Oct.  9.— A  Polish  expedition  has  successfully  disembarked 
at  Vardar,  in  Circassia. 

Cracow,  Oct.  0. — A  sanguinary  engagement  has  taken  place  at 
Roczonow. 

A  large  number  of  persona  have  been  enlisted  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kaliach  for  the  insurrectionary  army. 

Lrmbbro,  Oct.  4. — Taczanowski  has  been  brought  before  a  oonrt- 
martiai  by  order  of  the  National  Government,  in  order  that  the 
circumstance  of  bis  late  defeat  may  be  investigati^. 

Oct.  6. — General  Wysocki,  who  up  to  tbe  present  has  been  confined 
in  tbe  prison  of  this  city,  was  to-day  transferred  to  Linx,  where  he 
will  be  released  on  parole. 

Thorn,  Oct.  8. — An  order  of  the  day  of  tbe  revolutionary  town 
captain  of  Warsaw,  dated  Ist  inst.,  announces  that  the  attempt  upon 
tlie  life  of  General  Berg  took  place  by  order  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  measure  was  adopted  with  the  view  of  compelling  General 
Berg  to  declare  bis  policy  of  extermination,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  carried  out  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 

Oct.  7.— A  Russian  spy  was  stabbed  the  day  before  yesterday  at  tbe 
Hotel  de  1’ Europe.  'The  perpetrator  has  not  been  discovered.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  attempt,  tbe  hotel  was  occupied  by  the  military,  and 
all  the  male  inmates  were  arrested.  A  war  contribution  of  eight  per 
oent  on  their  net  income  has  been  imposed  upon  all  bouse  proprietors 
in  Warsaw. 

Koniqsbbro,  Oct.  7. — Intelligenco  received  here  from  Poland 
asserts  that  General  Mouravieff  has  ordered  the  deportation  to  Siberia 
of  the  population  of  Dubicze  and  Krakae,  in  the  district  of  Lida.  A 
similar  measure  has  been  carried  out  with  the  population  of  Kleciski, 
in  the  district  of  Osmiana.  Colonists  from  Russia  will  take  possession 
of  tbe  lands  of  tbe  deported  inhabitants. 

Dreadful  Scene  ai  an  Exec/ulion  in  Wareaw, 

The  following  dasoription  of  one  of  tbe  late  executions  in  Wwnnw  Is 
firom  an  eve-witness  writing  in  tbe  Sekktsitek*  Zmtnmg.  I  bad  been  to 
tbe  five  place*,  and  everywhere  found  a  nomeiona  assemblage  of  spec¬ 
tators.  At  length  I  proceeded  to  the  Bank  square  to  witness  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Kosinski,  as  he  was  stated  to  be  tbe  youngest  of  the  five  who 
were  to  be  executed,  and  I  therefore  expected  that  he  would  show  tbe 
least  firmness.  Tbe  procession  appeared  about  half-past  nine.  It  con- 
aisted  of  a  common  cart,  on  which  Kosinski  sat,  with  a  Capuchin  monk 
opposite  to  him,  both  appearing  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  confidential 
talk,  and  a  detachment  of  gendannes  and  Uhlans.  Tbe  cart  stopped 
at  a  stake  near  the  Bank  buildings,  and  a  loud  cry  of  anguish  came 
from  the  assembled  crowd.  Kosinski,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  at 
most,  stepped  quietly  to  the  ground,  and  looked  around  him  in  a 
friendly  way  and  with  evident  calmness.  His  smiling  face  only  became ; 
clouded  when  tbe  crowd  gave  vent  to  their  emotion  in  loud  cries  and 
sobs.  At  a  signal  firom  the  commanding  ofiSoer  the  band  began  toplay, 
and  an  usher  who  held  a  paper  in  his  hand  read  with  a  loud  voice 
something  which  was  probably  tbe  sentence,  but  which  was  not  heard 
on  account  of  tbe  music.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  ten.  Tbe  Capuchin 
monk,  who  bad  also  alighted  from  the  cart  and  bad  placed  himself 
near  Kosinski,  now  gave  him  a  small  black  crucifix.  Kosinski  kissed 
the  crucifix  reverently,  and  afterwards  the  monk's  hand.  Two  provosts 
now  led  him  to  tbe  stake,  bound  bis  arms  lightly  to  it,  and  tied  a 
bandage  over  bis  eyes.  While  these  terrible  preparations  were  going 
on  the  handsome  features  of  the  young  man  again  cleared  up.  The 
officer  now  gave  tbe  word  of  command,  and  twelve  soldiers  of  tbe 
Grenadier  Guard  came  forward.  I  closed  my  eyes  involuntarily,  and 
only  o{Mned  them  after  I  had  heard  the  volley  fired.  I  saw  tbe  body 
of  Kosinski  stagger,  and  then  slowly  recover  itself.  Strange  to  say, 
the  grenadiers,  whether  from  awkwardneM  or  on  purpose,  had  aimed 
badly  and  only  hit  the  unfortunate  man's  legs.  He  was  living  still. 
Two  soldiers  then  came  close  to  him  and  fired  two  or  three  shots  with 
their  revolvers  at  his  chest.  Then  only  Kosinski  fell.  The  sound  of 
weeping  and  moaning  filled  the  air.  Tlis  body  was  then  taken  op  by 
the  gendannes  and  thrown  on  the  cart,  which  slowly  drove  aw^.  The 
blood  bad  flowed  abondantl  v,  and  as  some  plaster  had  come  off  on  the 
stake,  two  plasterers  immeaiately  came  forward  and  plastered  up  the 
spot  there  and  then.  Forbidden  arms  bad  been  found  on  these  young 
men — an  ofifence  which,  perhaps,  deserved  punishment,  but  suray  not 
that  of  death. 


THE  DANISH  QUESTION. 

The  Cofepas  GmmU*  gives  tbe  following  as  an  analysis  of  the  Note 
addressed  by  Lord  Russell  to  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  tbe  English  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Frankfort,  and  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Diet: 

**  Had  the  report  of  the  committee  not  prooeeded  further  than  to  de¬ 
clare  that  tbe  Royal  patent  fof  March  80)  did  not  fulfil  the  resolution 
of  the  Federal  Assembly  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  duchy  of  Holstein  j 
that  the  Duke  of  Holstein  does  not  possess  tbe  right  to  dispose  of  the 
finances  of  Holstein  without  the  approval  of  bis  Government  j  that  he 
has  not  the  right  to  issae  laws  for  Holstein  without  the  co-operation  of 
tbe  Estotes  of  Holstein  ;  that  the  long  delays  of  the  Danish  Govem- 

zn«Bt  to  oom«  to  •  MtiafiMptory  anangemtat  bad  rendered  neooMry  tht 


Federal  execution ;  her  Majesty’s  Government,  although  it  would  have 
deplored  the  intervention  of  tbe  Federal  Assembly  at  this  particular 
time,  might  not  have  been  able  to  deny  that  tbe  principles  set  forth 
might  be  tbe  sound  and,  bdeed,  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  constitution  of 
tbe  entire  Danish  monarchy  can  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
German  federation.  If  the  representative  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lanenburg  had  a  veto  over  tbe  prooeedbgs  of  the  Danish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Danish  Government,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  necessary 
measures  for  the  defence  of  Denmark  against  a  foreign  foe  would  be 
obstructed,  that  tbe  entire  action  of  tbe  Danish  monarchy  would  be 
paralyxed,  and  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark  would 
be  seriously  threatened.  Her  Majesty  is  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don  of  May,  8,  1852,  to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Denmark.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  tbe  King  of  Fmssia  have 
undertaken  the  same  responsibility.  Her  Majesty  would  not  look  with 
indifiTerence  on  a  militaiy  occupation  of  Holstein,  which  could  only 
cease  under  conditions  which  in  an  essential  degree  touch  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  German  monarchy.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
would  not  recognise  this  military  occupation  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  German  federation,  nor  admit  that  it  could  be  imposed 
in  the  name  of  a  proper  Federal  execution.  Her  Miyesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  inmfferent  to  tbe  execution  of  snch  a  measure  against 
Denmark  and  the  bterest  of  Europe.  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
therefore,  very  earnestly  entreats  tbe  German  F^end  Assembly  to 

Eanse,  and  to  submit  the  question  b  dispute  between  Germany  and 
fenmark  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  who  are  not  concerned  in  the 
dispute,  but  who,  however  are  deeply  interested  in  the  muntenance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  independence  of  Denmark.” 

The  Danish  Government  has  recently  sent  tbe  foUowbg  despatch  to 
its  representatives  abroad : 

Copenhagen,  Sept.  8,  1863. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  declaration,  given  by  the  envoy  of  the 
King  to  tbe  Federal  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  reply  to  the  notification  of 
the  Federal  resolution  of  July  9,  has  long  been  generally  foreseen  by 
all  tbe  Governments  which  had  followed  the  development  of  tbe 
Dano-German  aflPair ;  it  can,  therefore,  not  have  caused  any  surprise, 
and  the  contents  of  the  declaration  have  been  so  clearly  necessitated 
by  tbe  position  of  afifairs  itself  that  I  need  not  add  anything  in  its 
support. 

A  crisis  seems  to  be  near  at  band,  but  tbe  Government  of  the  King 
does  cot  fear  it.  First,  because  we  have  the  conviction  that  we  have 
done  all  in  our  power  to  remove  it ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  evident 
that  the  long  negotiations  and  tbe  numerous  windings  through  which 
the  question  has  passed  have  at  least  been  beneficial  to  ns  in  having 
drawn  tbe  real  substance  of  the  question  out  from  amongst  tbe  clouds 
that  prevented  Europe  from  discovering  tbe  true  aim  of  Germany. 

We  have  thus  gained  two  principal  points,  and  they  cannot  but  exer¬ 
cise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  bearing  of  tbe  impartial  Powers. 

The  independence  which  Germany  has  demanded  for  Holstein,  with 
an  impetuosity  invertedly  proportioned  to  tbe  legality  of  the  claim, 
has  been  conceded  by  tbe  Government  of  tbe  King.  According  to  our 
interpretation  of  tbe  royal  proclamation  of  March  30,  and,  as  it  will 
soon  be  seen,  according  to  our  method  of  carrying  it  out,  Holstein  will 
from  henceforth  enjoy  all  the  liberty  that  the  Confederation  could 
desire.  But  the  Government  has  gone  still  further  in  its  endeavours 
at  reconciliation.  It  has  declared  itself  ready  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Federal  Diet,  if  that  assembly,  after  a  somewhat  closer 
investigation  of  tbe  royal  proclamation  than  it  has  hitherto  vouchsafed 
it,  should  come  to  tbe  result  that  there  might  yet  be  points  in  which 
tbe  proclamation  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  the  interests  of  Holstein. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  easily  be  comprehended  that 
every  occupation  of  Holstein  which  tbe  Confederation  might  decide 
upon  would  want  even  the  smallest  pretence  for  being  considered  as  a 
Federal  act.  Its  object  would  not  be  to  procure  for  Holstein  an  inde- 1 
pendent  and  consistent  position,  but  to  force  tbe  King  to  accede  to 
demands  and  claims  of  quite  a  different  character  with  regard  to  the 
parts  of  the  monarchy  with  which,  whatever  tbe  opinion  may  be  of 
the  competence  of  tbe  Confederation  in  regard  to  a  Federal  country, 
tbe  Diet  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  If  tbe  armies  of  Germany  cross^ 
tbe  Eider  every  one  would  acknowledge  tbe  international  character  of 
such  a  step.  But  can  there  then  for  one  single  moment  exist  a  doubt 
that  tbe  Confederation  commits  an  equal  abuse  of  power  when  it  takes 
possession  of  Holstein  with  the  notorious  intention  of  laying  an 
embargo  on  tbe  revenues  of  this  duchy,  and  thereby  forcing  the  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  and 
other  expenses  alone  of  which  a  share  would  by  right  fall  upon  Hol¬ 
stein  ?  These  new  burdens,  to  which  most  be  added  tbe  considerable 
expenses  necessitated  by  the  apprehension  that  the  German  •  troops 
from  one  day  to  another  might  invade  Sdileswig  and  Jutland,  would 
soon  crush  Denmark,  and  at  last  force  ns  to  submission.  Not  all  the 
sophisms  in  the  world  would  suffice  to  hide  the  true  character  of  a  so- 
called  execution  taking  place  under  these  circumstances  and  for  such 
a  purpose ;  and  tbe  poorest  human  understanding  most  conceive  that 
we  can  never  quietly  put  up  with  tbe  position  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  bring  ns,  and  which  would  be  worse  than  war. 

Our  resolution  has  therefore  been  taken,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  will  not  be  left  to  our  own  resources  in  a  contest  in 
which  not  only  the  fate  of  Denmark,  but  also  the  most  sacred  interests 

of  tbe  whole  ^  tbe  North,  would  be  involved . 

I  request  yon,  Sir,  to  impart  our  declaration  officially  to  tbe - 

Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  and  to  communicate  verbally  with  him 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  spirit  of  this  note. 

(Signed)  C.  Hall, 


THE  QUEEN’S  VISIT  TO  ABEEDEEN. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  subscribed  for  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentry  of  tbe  county  and  city  of  Aberdeen,  has  just  been  completed 
by  Baron  Maroebetti.  It  was  intended  that  the  statue  should  be 
inaugurated  this  week,  and  her  Majesty  having  been  informed  of  tbe 
cirennutanoe,  tbe  Lord  Provost  (Mr  Alexander  Anderson)  has  received 
tbe  following  communication  from  the  Hon  General  Grey : 

"  Balmoral,  Oct.  8,  6  a.m. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Provost, — I  am  now  desired  by  the  Queen  to  let 
you  know  that  it  is  her  Majesty’s  intention  to  attend  the  uncovering  of 
tbe  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  Friday  next. 

"  Most  painful  as  the  efifort  will  be  to  her  Majesty,  and  entirely  un¬ 
equal  as  she  feels  to  the  exertion,  yet  she  cannot  allow  this  memorial 
to  her  beloved  husband  to  be  inaugurated  at  Aberdeen,  during  her  stay 
at  Balmoral,  without  wishing  to  show  by  her  presence  as  well  her  own 
nnbonnded  love  and  respect  as  her  heartfelt  appreciation  of  this  mark 
of  afifection  of  tbe  people  of  Aberdeen  for  one  who  dearly  loved  their 
country,  and  consider^  the  few  weeks  he  spent  annually  among  them 
as  some  of  tbe  happiest  of  the  year. 

"  Tbe  Queen  is  sure  she  may  trust  to  your  best  endeavours,  and  to 
tbe  kind  feelings  of  tbe  people,  to  make  her  reception  in  Aberdeen  as 
little  trying  to  her  as  p^ble,  so  that  she  may  be  better  able  to  get 
through  her  part  in  what  most  be  to  hera  distiessiogand  yet  a  gratify¬ 
ing  ceremony. — I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Provost,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"  The  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen.”  *‘C.  Grry.” 

The  inauguration  has,  however,  by  desire  of  her  Majestv.  been  post¬ 
poned  till  Tuesday,  the  18th. 


Thr  London  and  North-Westrrn  Railway  traffic  return 
shows  this  week  an  increase  of  4,134A  over  last  year;  the  Great 
Western  a  decrease  of  8121. ;  tbe  London  and  South-Western  a  decrease 
of  2,57U;  the  Great  Eastern  a  decrease  of  1444;  and  the  Great 
Northern  an  inoreaM  of  3,1464 


ASCENT  OF  M.  NADAE’S  MONSTEE  BALLOON. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Newt  gives  tbe  following 
account  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  M.  Nadar’s  balloon  the  "  Giant,” 
which  went  up  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  6  p.m. : 

M.  Nadar  professes  to  have  discovered  the  principle  of  a  new  sort 
of  aerial  machine  which  it  will  be  possible  to  guide,  and  he  has  the 
considerable  antbority  of  M.  Babinet  in  favour  of  tbe  practicability  of 
his  invention.  The  object  of  the  ascent  to-day  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  aerial  machine  on  tbe  new  system.  M. 
Nadar  consents  for  the  last  time,  as  be  says,  to  make  use  of  a  balloon, 
but  be  claims  to  have  made  the  largest  one  ever  known.  Tbe  "  Giant  ” 
is  said  to  contiun  20,000  yards  of  silk,  and  tbe  car,  which  is  built  of 
wicker  work,  is  as  near  as  possible  of  the  height  and  sixe  of  a  second- 
class  railway  carriage,  carrying  sixteen  persons.  The  ground  floor  (so 
to  speak )  is  divided  into  compartments,  neatly  lined  with  bed  ticking, 
and  where  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  sleep.  There  is  a  dressing- 
room,  with  a  cistern,  and,  I  presume,  a  kitchen.  At  all  events, 
provisions  for  tbe  aerial  voyage  were  ostentatiously  displayed,  and  tbe 
larder  formed  a  very  material  element  of  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
I  saw  bung  up  on  hooks  outside  the  car  a  tempting  but  small  leg 
of  mutton,  two  rowls  in  their  feathers,  two  bundles  of  radishes,  and  one 
stick  of  celery.  I  should  hope  that  this  was  only  a  sample  of  the  pro¬ 
visions,  and  that  there  must  be  well-stored  hampers  inside.  For  what 
would  this  provision  be  among  thirteen — the  number  of  the  passengers  ? 
Madame  Nadar  was  tbe  only  lady  of  tbe  party.  A  bouquet  hung  near 
the  leg  of  mutton  is  probably  intended  for  her  solace  on  the  journey. 
Among  tbe  grappling  irons,  axes,  and  ropes,  arranged  in  ship-shape 
order  outside  the  car,  were  observed  two  rifle  revolvers,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  case  tbe  balloon 
should  alight  on  some  savage  portion  of  tbe  globe,  where  it  might  be 
necessary  to  overawe  the  natives.  A  large  speaking  trumpet  was  also 
conspicuous  among  these  appliances.  When  the  ropes  were  cut  M. 
Nadar  mounted  into  what  may  be  called  the  rigging  of  tbe  balloon, 
struck  an  attitude  a  4i  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  saluted  the  crowd,  who 
responded  by  cheers  and  hearty  good  wishes.  The  balloon  was 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  symmetrical,  but  unusually  slow.  It  was 
observed  from  tbe  Champs  de  Mars  that  as  it  gradually  went  ofiT  in  a 
northerly  direction  it  was  very  near  tbe  ground.  There  was  scarcely 
any  wind — sky  cloudy  and  atmosphere  extremely  heavy  and  oppressive. 
I  hear  that  as  the  balloon  went  over  the  Porte  St  Denis  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  touching  tbe  houses.  Tbe  general  prognostic  is  that  the 
voyage,  instead  of  lasting  several  days  as  was  calculated,  will  come  to 
an  untimely  and  somewhat  ignominious  end.’’ 

On  Monday  evening  the  writer  continues  his  account:  “The 
instinctive  apprehension  of  the  Parisians,  that  the  giant  balloon  would 
not  go  far,  is  borne  out  by  the  event.  All  the  provisions  for  a  four  or 
five  days’  sojourn  in  tbe  air,  tbe  six  hampers  of  wine,  the  printing  press 
for  dropping  down  upon  distant  countries  the  hourly  accounts  of  its 
progrcM,  the  revolvers  for  self-defence  in  case  of  landing  in  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  were  all  laid  in  and  accumulated 
in  vain.  After  a  slow  journey  of  four  hours,  in  which  scarcely  more 
than  forty  miles  were  achieve^  the  balloon  was  compelled  to  descend 
near  Meaux.  Tbe  whole  party  has  already  returned  to  Paris,  and  M. 
Nadar  writes  to  the  papers  the  following  account  of  his  voyage  :  Paris, 
October  6. — Here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  tbe  account  which  you 
asked  mo  to  send.  Yesterday  evening,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  "  Giant  ” 
was  compelled  to  descend  near  the  Barcy  Marsh,  two  leagues  from 
Meaux,  after  three  violent  shocks,  the  last  of  which  completely  turned 
everything  in  the  car  topsyturvy,  and  it  descended  on  its  side.  The 
rupture  of  our  safety  pipe  rope  while  travelling  by  night  forced  us  to 
throw  out  our  anchors.  One  of  the  prongs  of  the  first  anchor  having 
broken,  the  principal  anchor  fortunately  took  hold  of  the  ground.  We 
were  able  to  let  out  the  gas,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  the  car  was  set  up  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning.  Some  slight 
contusions  and  a  contusion  of  the  knee  of  one  of  tbe  passengers — that 
is  our  receipt  in  full.  It  is  not  too  dear. — (S'gned)  A.  Nadar. 
(Countersigned)— 2.  MM.  de  Saint  Martin  ;  3.  Prince  de  Sayn  Witt¬ 
genstein  ;  4.  Eog.  Delessert ;  6.  Thirion ;  6.  Robert  Mittcbell ; 

7.  Princesse  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne  ;  8.  Adrien  Tonmachon ;  9.  Th. 
Saint  Fdlix;  10.  Piallat;  11.  Louis  Godard;  12.  Jules  Godard; 
13.  aide  de  manoeuvre — has  not  signed.  Tbe  balloon  was  evidently 
overloaded.  At  tbe  last  moment  M.  de  Yillemessant,  of  the  Figaro, 
who  bad  taken  his  place  to  go  up,  was  voted  out,  as  being  tbe  heaviest 
man,  and,  much  protesting,  be  Idt  his  place  amidst  great  laughter. 
Madame  Nadar  did  not  ascend.  It  is  announced  that  a  second 
ascension  will  be  made  from  tbe  Champ  de  Man  on  Sunday,  October 
18,  and  it  is  hoped  with  better  lock.  Oalignatti  says :  "  The  Princess 
do  la  Tour  d’Auvergne  was  taking  her  usual  drive  to  tbe  Bois  de 
Boulogne  when,  observing  an  unusual  movement  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Inv^ides,  and  having  inquired  the  cause,  she  ordered  her  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  to  tbe  Champ  de  Mars.  Having  seen  tbe  balloon  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  the  ascent,  and  although  M.  Nadar  had  to 
tbe  last  moment  refused  to  take  any  lady,  and  even  his  own  wife,  ho 
could  not  resist  tbe  entreaty  of  tbe  princess.” 

Interesting  details  of  the  ascent  of  the  Nadar  balloon,  said  to  have 
I  been  narrated  by  Prince  Wittgenstein,  are  given  by  tbe  France.  The 
i  most  extraordinary  is  that  at  half-past  eight,  when  tbe  balloon  attained 
the  height  of  1,500  metres,  tbe  aeronants  saw  tbe  sun,  which  had  set  for 
the  earth  below  upwards  of  two  hours  before.  The  efifect  of  the  light 
upon  tbe  balloon  is  described  as  something  marvellous,  and  as  having 
thrown  the  travellers  into  a  sort  of  ectasy.  Although  they  met  with  no 
rain  their  clothes  were  all  dripping  wet  from  the  mist  which  they  passed 
through.  The  descent  was  more  perilous  than  at  first  reported.  Tbe 
car  dragged  on  its  side  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  tbe  passengers  took  refuge 
in  tbe  ropes,  to  which  they  clung.  Several  were  considerably  bruised — 
though,  as  before  stated,  no  one  sustained  any  very  serious  injury. 
Everybody  behaved  well.  Nadar,  visibly  imoasy  about  his  fair  charge, 
tbe  young  Princess  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  was  told  by  her  to  attend 
to  bis  duty  as  captain.  "  Every  one  at  his  post,”  said  she,  "  I  will 
keep  to  mine.”  Notwithstanding  all  the  shaking  which  the  car  under¬ 
went,  tbe  thirty-seven  bottles  of  wine  provided  for  tbe  journey  were  all 
found  unbroken,  and  they  were  most  joyously  broached  when  the  party 
got  on  tmra  firma.  Tbe  rifles,  the  crockery,  as  well  as  a  cake  and  thirteen 
ices  presented  to  Nadar  by  Siraudin  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  were  all 
uninjured.  When  the  descent  was  efifected  the  lights  and  tbe  speaking 
trumpet  soon  attracted  a  number  of  peasants,  who  brongbt  carts  and 
helped  the  party  to  the  village  of  Barcy,  where  most  of  them  passed 
tbe  night ;  bnt  M.  Nadar  and  the  Prince  de  Wittgenstein,  with  two  or 
three  others,  came  to  Paris  by  tbe  first  train  from  Meaux.  It  is  said 
that  tbe  descent  was  resolved  npon  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  tbe 
brothers  Godard,  and  contrary  to  tbe  wish  of  M.  Nadar,  who,  as  cap¬ 
tain,  bad  made  every  one  of  bis  companions  sign  an  agreement  to  act 
npon  his  orders,  even  though  the  vote  shonld  be  unanimously  against 
him.  He,  however,  yielded  his  opinion  in  deference  to  that  of  these 
experience  aeronauts.  A  truly  extraordinary  statement  is  that  they 
fancied  the  wind  was  blowing  them  to  the  sea,  and  certain  destruction, 
whereas  they  were  going  doe  east,  with  no  sea  at  all  before  them 
nearer  than  tbe  Caspian. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

On  Tnesday  morning  tbe  western  half  of  the  oonntry  was  visited  by 
an  unmistakable  shock  of  earthquake.  Out  of  a  great  number  of 
communications  on  tbe  subject  we  print  the  following  : 

Liverpool,  Tuesday. — At  aboottwenty-five minutes  past  three  this 
morning  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  fdt  all  over  Liverpool  and  tbe 
neighbooriioods  of  Cheshire  and  Waterloo— indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accounts)  tbe  latter  place  appears  to  have  been  muob  more 
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•ffeoted  by  tho  ibock  than  either  LlTerpool  or  Cheehire.  Although 
there  wm  no  rnmbUng  noue — each  as  generally  accompanies 
phenomena  of  this  kind— still  the  npheaying  of  the  earth  was  dwidedly 
felt,  and  in  some  quarters  rather  nnoomfortably.  In  the  ricinity  of 
Effremont  and  Lisoard,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  some 


become  much  more  freqnent  in  oases  of  self-destruction  since  John 
Sadleir  committed  suicide  br  its  means.  This  might,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  cyanide  having  become  an  article  of  more  general 
nse  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  photography.  The  jury  found ! 
th|U  the  deceased,  who  was  sixty-six  years  of  age,  had  oonunitted  | 
suicide  while  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind. 

BmtOLAaT  AHO  ATTKMPTBD  MUKDBS  were  Committed  on  Monday 
by  a  man  named  Clemmt  Fletektr^  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who 
was  brought  up  at  Newport  polioe-station,  Essex,  charged  with  break¬ 
ing  into  the  residence  of  Mr  White,  at  Stanst^  Mountfitohett,  and 
attempting  to  murder  Mary  Ann  Barnard,  the  servant  girl.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  came  downstairs  about  seven  o’clock,  and  on  reaching  the 
hall  found  that  a  secretaire  had  been  broken  open  and  the  contents 
strewn  about.  Seeing  other  things  to  be  in  a  similar  state,  she  im¬ 
mediately  returned  upstairs  and  warned  her  master.  Mr  White  hurried 
on  a  few  things,  and  came  down.  Upon  looking  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  he  found  the  cellar  door  open,  which  made  him  sus¬ 
pect  that  some  one  was  still  in  the  house.  He  sent  the  servant  for  a 
light ;  and  they  then  began  to  descend  the  stairs,  but  had  not  got  down 
many  steps  when  a  man  made  his  appearance  and  fired  a  pistol  at  the 

Sirl,  but  fortunately  without  effect.  Mr  White  then  hurried  to  the 
oor,  and  repeatedly  called  out  “Murder.”  The  prisoner  in  the 


He  then  show^  how  he  was  holding  the  pistol,  vix.,  in  his  right  hand 
raised  above  hina,  arm’s  length,  with  the  muszle  pointing  towards  his 
breast,  and  added  that  his  wife  ran  after  him  to  save  him  from  shooting 
himself,  and  in  the  struggle  it  went  off.  The  weapon  U  a  revolver  of 
modem  construction,  and  having  neither  guard  nor  trigger  it  explodes 
so  readily  that  drawing  it  through  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
fire.  Mr  Scotcher  helped  Shaw  and  one  of  the  women  to  carry  the 
senseless  body  of  his  wife  upstairs  and  place  it  on  a  bed,  and  then  find¬ 
ing  Dr  Cooper  was  from  home,  went  himself  to  Mr  Smith,  a  surgeon, 
living  near,  who  attended  directly,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  affair.  On  his  arrival  Mr  Smith  found  Mrs  Scotcher  just 
alive,  but  she  expired  in  a  few  moments  afterwards.  Mr  Sootcher  was 
in  a  moat  excited  state,  so  much  so  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
keep  two  men  with  him  lest  he  should  carry  out  his  original  intention. 
He  remained  all  night  in  the  grea^t  agitation,  and  frequently  gave 
vent  to  expressions  of  affection  for  his  wife.  An  inquest  was  opened  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Mr  Smith  detailed  the  result  of  the  post-mortem 
examination,  which  proved  that  the  bullet  had  entered  the  right  side  of 
the  head  of  the  deceased  just  above  the  temple,  and  passed  obliquely 
through  the  brain,  and  lodged  on  the  opposite  side  below  the  ear. 
There  was  also  upon  her  band  a  mark  caused  by  the  explonon  of  a 
gun-cap,  which  proves  that  at  the  time  the  pistol  went  off  ^e  had  her 
hand  near  the  cap.  The  jury  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  Mr  Scotcher  himself  some  particulars  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  himself  and  his  wife,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned. 
On  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry,  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter”  was 
returned  against  Mr  Scotcher,  who  has  been  committed  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  Suffolk  assixes.  Thera  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
tbe  truth  of  Mr  Scotoher’s  statement  that  the  pistol  exploded  while 
Mrs  Sootcher  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  from  shooting  himself ; 
but  as  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  frlony,  the  coroner  held  that 
the  shooting  of  another  person  in  the  attempt  must  be  regarded  as 
manslangbter. 

On  Monday  niout,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock,  a  cry  was 
raised  on  board  the  Lord  Morpeth,  Woodside  ferry-boat,  that  a  man  was 
overboard.  Tbe  vessel  was  stopped,  and  a  lifebuoy  tbrovm  to  a  man 
who  was  afloat  on  a  plank.  Ho  was  taken  on  board  the  steamer,  and  at 
the  landing  stage  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Lord  Morpeth,  handed  him  over  to 
the  police,  by  whom  he  was  taken  care  of  for  tho  night.  The  man  gave 


Several  night  porters  were  so  alarmed  at  tbe  oscillation  of  the  houses 
that  they  made  precipitate  retreats.  A  surgeon,  who  was  visiting  a 
sick  woman  at  Clanghton,  Birkenhead,  so  distinctly  felt  the  house 
shake,  that  be  immediately  made  for  the  street.  At  Bootle,  Seafortb, 
Waterloo,  and  Crosby,  the  shock,  it  has  been  already  observed,  was 
very  violent,  and  many  of  tbe  residents  were  much  terrified.  In  several 
houses  the  bottles  of  wine  were  shook  out  of  tbe  bins ;  the  bells  set 
ringing ;  glasses  and  other  articles  of  a  fragile  nature  broken ;  and, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  hens  shared  the  fright  of  some  of  the 
household,  and  commenced  a  most  sympathetic  cackle.  In  the  town 
the  shock  was  also  severely  felt,  and  seveiml  public  bouses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Exchange,  Sackville  street,  Everton,  and  Kirkd^e, 
suffered  much  in  tbe  way  of  glass.  As  far  as  we  can  at  present  learn, 
however,  no  injury  to  tbe  person  has  been  sustain^,  although 
we  understand  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  of  premature 
confinement. 

Birminoham. — The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  very  distinctlv  felt 
at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  all  tbe  intermediate  districts.  There 
were  two  distinct  shocks,  tbe  second  being  the  most  violent;  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  low  rumbling  noise — in  some  localities  it  was  a  grating 
sound.  Walls  were  seen  to  move,  windows  and  doors  rattled  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  much  of  vibration  was  otherwise  experienced.  A  great 
number  of  persons  were  awoke  from  their  sleep,  rose  from  their  beds, 
and  examined  their  premises,  the  effects  of  the  shock  being  quite  as 
much  seen  as  felt.  At  Handsworth,  Barr,  Kingsnorton,  and  other  of 


assistance.  Upon  his  entering  the  garden  Mr  White  noticed  the 
prisoner  with  his  pistol  pointed,  and  keeping  the  people  who  had  come 
to  assist  at  bay.  Tbe  prosecutor  called  out  for  a  gun,  and  a  neighbour 
handed  one  to  him,  when  be  advanced  towards  the  prisoner  with  it  pointed. 
The  latter  no  sooner  saw  this  than  he  called  out,  “  Ob,  fair  play,”  and 
threw  his  weapon  on  to  the  garden  lawn  and  surrendered.  The  pistol 
was  produced,  and  bore  tbe  makers’  names,  ”  Brasher  and  Fletcher.” 
It  was  loaded  with  heavy  shot  and  capped.  When  the  prisoner  was 
taken  into  custody  Mrs  White  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  keys  left 
in  her  writing  desk,  and  the  prisoner  remarked  to  the  police-constable, 
“  Ob,  you  won’t  find  them  here ;  I  dropped  them  in  the  cellar  when  I 
shot  at  the  girl.”  Tbe  constable  then  spoke  as  to  finding  some  flattened 
shot  on  the  cellar  steps,  and  also  two  whole  ones  and  an  exploded  cap 
in  the  cellar,  dropped,  as  he  suggested,  while  the  prisoner  was  re¬ 
loading  the  pistol,  and  which  he  said  corresponded  with  tbe  shot  found 
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and  for  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  rumbling  noise  was  first  heard, 
followed  by  a  strong  vibration.  Many  persons  who  were  aroused  from  sleep 
by  tbe  shock  thought  at  first  that  some  one  was  under  their  beds,  and  in 
many  cases  the  curtains  were  seen  to  shake.  In  some  of  the  instances 
chests  of  drawers  were  violently  shaken,  and  in  the  bar  of  an  hotel  the 
glasses  jingled  violently.  At  the  railway  station  the  lamps  swung  about 
with  considerable  violence,  and  an  inspector,  who  had  just  gone  home, 
and  was  taking  off  his  shoes,  went  back  in  baste,  fancying  that  there 
had  been  a  collision  on  tbe  line.  At  the  jail,  tbe  jingling  of  keys  ex¬ 
cited  fears  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by  some  of  the  prisoners  to 
escape.  Several  persons  who  did  not  think  of  an  earthquake  were 
struck  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  terror,  such  as  this  phenomenon 
usually  excites.  At  Gnosall,  seven  miles  west,  and  at  tbe  Brick  bouse, 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Stafford,  the  shock  was  plainly 
felt ;  and  also  at  the  village  of  Betley,  at  the  extreme  north-west 
border  of  the  county,  and  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Stafford.  One 
person  who  was  awoke  before  the  shock  was  of  opinion  that  the  vibra¬ 
tion  was  from  east  to  west.  A  great  number  of  persons  in  tbe  town 
felt  the  shock.  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  was  experienced  at 
Stafford  about  eleven  years  ago.  Some  persons  noticed  a  riight  vibra¬ 
tion  at  about  half-past  one  in  tbe  morning. 

WoBCBSTER.  —  Many  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  alarmed 
by  the  violent  shaking  of  their  houses,  rattling  of  crockery  and 
furniture,  and  oscillation  of  their  beds.  The  viutation  was  nnanimously 
pronounced  to  be  tbe  result  of  an  earthquake.  A  rumbling  noise, 
described  as  being  similar  to  that  of  a  passing  train,  was  also  beard, 
and  many  persons  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  leaped  from  their 
beds.  A  similar  shock  was  felt  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  it  was  most  severely  felt,  then,  as  now,  on  the 
western  side  of  tbe  city.  Some  chimney  pots  are  said  to  have  been 
thrown  down,  bnt  beyond  this  no  damage  has  been  done,  though  the 
visitation  is  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  here.  The  shock  was 
felt  sensibly  at  the  surrounding  towns  of  Persbore,  Droitwicb,  and 
Malvern.  The  weather  yesterday  was  dry  bnt  dondy,  tbe  barometer 
fell  all  day,  bnt  no  rain  followed,  and  a  sharp  frost  occurred  in  tbe 
night. 

Dbrbt  was  visited  by  a  severe  shock,  tbe  shaking  continuing  for  several 
minntes,  and  the  greatest  alarm  was  manifested  by  a  large  proportion 
of  tbe  inhabitants,  who  feared  that  their  dwellings  were  giving  way. 
Some  assert  that  they  experienced  violent  rocking  of  their  l^ds,  others 
that  they  were  awoke  by  a  noise  resembling  the  sound  of  tmrglsrs 
entering  their  premises,  and,  indeed,  the  town  was  thrown  into  great 
confusion,  the  prevailing  belief  being  that  it  was  an  earthquake.  Tbe 
sens^ion  was  general,  and  was  also  felt  in  tbe  villages  in  tbe  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Tho  night  was  very  calm,  not  the 
slightest  wind  stirring  to  which  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon  could 
be  attributable.  The  greatest  excitement  prevails. 

Hebbforo. — The  shock  in  this  city  is  described  as  very  violent,  and 


in  the  flask  in  tbe  prisoner’s  possession.  The  prisoner  declined  to  make 
any  statement,  and  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes 
at  Chelmsford  on  the  charges  of  burglary  and  attempted  murder. 

Gbeat  excitement  has  just  been  caused  in  Aberdeen  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Mr  George  Thornton,  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  in  that  city,  and  tbe  discovery  that  besides  being  a  defaulter  to 
a  large  extent,  he  has,  according  to  the  handbill  issued  for  bis  appre¬ 
hension  by  the  police,  committed  forgery  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Mr  Thomson  was  tbe  principal  partner  in  one  of  tbe  local  rope  and  sail 
manufactories,  and  held  the  same  position  in  tbe  old-established  and 
well-known  Iron  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Works  at  Footdee. 
These  establishments  required  a  very  large  number  of  workmen,  were 
fully  employed,  and,  it  is  understo<^,  yield  handsome  retnms  to  tbe 
partners.  It  had  been  known,  for  some  time  back,  that  Mr  Thomson 
was  speculating  largely  in  stock,  new  ventures,  and  foreign  loans,  but 
there  never  was  tbe  slightest  suspicion  that  be  had  resorted  to  the 
means  now  alleged  to  meet  his  payments  and  cover  bis  losses.  He 
held  a  high  character  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
few  years  ago  ho 

his  brother  burgesses.  Tbe  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dis- 

Mr  Thomson 
on  Thursday  tbe  state  of 


was  moi 
nothing. 


_  j, — so  high,  indeed,  that  a 
was  cordially  elected  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  city  by 
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charged  with  much  satisfaction  to  his  fellow-townsmen, 
was  last  seen  in  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday 
bis  affairs  became  known  at  the  banks  with  which  he  dealt,  and  since 
then  his  defalcations  have  constituted  the  principal  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  all  over  the  city  and  in  the  north.  His  liabilities  are  variously 
stated  to  range  from  70,0001.  to  100,0001.,  including,  it  is  reported, 
forgeries  to  tbe  amount  of  5,0001.  or  6,0001.  Several  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  two  of  the  eminent  local  shipbuilding  firms,  it  is  siud,  will 
be  very  heavy  losers.  Tbe  manager  of  tbe  rope  and  sail  manufactory 
has  been  lodged  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  some 
I  manner  in  his  principal’s  defalcations.  Up  to  Tuesday  afternoon 


THE  CHAPTEE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

A  railway  whistle  occasioned  the  death  last  week  of  a  man 
named  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  while  he  was  at  work  repairing  tbe  roadway 
in  Great  College  street,  Camden  town.  Evidence  was  given  at  tbe 
inquest  that  ou  the  30th  nit.  a  number  of  men  were  paving  Great 
College  street,  when  a  light  cart  was  drawn  np  at  the  comer  of 
Randolph  street,  which  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  iron  bridges  of  tbe 
North  ^ndon  Railway.  When  tbe  cart  stopped  a  man  went  to  tbe 
horse’s  head  and  took  hold  of  the  reins,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
animal  from  going  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  street  which  was  being  paved. 
Immediately  after  this  a  train  rushed  across  the  bridge  on  its  way  to 
the  Camden  station,  and  the  engine-driver  blew  the  usual  shrill 
whistle.  Tbe  horse,  generally  a  quiet  one,  became  violently  alarmed, 
reared  furiously,  aud  dashed  off  at  full  speed.  The  man  who  held  him 
followed  for  about  twenty  yards,  but  was  then  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
hold.  Tbe  horse,  being  thus  relieved  from  all  control,  ran  in  on  tbe 
pavement,  knocking  down  and  seriously  injuring  a  little  boy,  and  then, 
turning  out  to  the  rosulway  again,  came  in  contact  with  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  guiding  a  wheelbarrow.  Tbe  poor  fellow  was  knocked  down, 
and  the  horse  and  cart  passed  over  him,  fracturing  six  of  his  ribs  and 
inflicting  other  injuries  on  bis  body.  He  died  the  following  day  in  ^ 
University  College  Hospital.  Tbe  jury  found  a  verdict  of  “  Accidental 
death;”  but  several  of  them  spoke  of  other  accidents  which  had 
occurr^  from  horses  having  been  frightened  by  railway  whistles.  Tbe 
coroner  (Dr  Lankester)  also  said  that  tbe  screaming  of  engines  when 
passing  over  bridges  or  Hearing  points  of  danger  had  caused  many 
accidents,  and  tbe  matter  was  one  which  deserv^  serious  attention  now 
that  tbe  number  of  metropolitan  lines  was  being  so  much  increased. 


CEIMINAL  ANNALS. 

Suicide  fbom  despaib  was  tbe  cause  of  a  painful  investigation  at 
an  inquest  held  by  Dr  Lankester  on  Monday,  touching  the  death  of  a 
spectacle-maker,  named  James  Lamb,  living  at  19  Cl 
^mers  town.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  ( 
was  a  I 

two  years  and  a  half  ago  with  a  tumour  on  tbe  nnder  lip, _ 

like  cancer,  and  that  subsequently  a  similar  swelling  presented  itself  on 


man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  became  afflicted  about 

which  seemed 

_ „  , _ 1 

tbe  jaw  near  some  of  tbe  glands  of  the  throat.  Latterly  these  tumours 
cansed  Lamb  great  pain  ;  bnt  be  refused  to  consult  a  surgeon,  having 
made  up  bis  mind  that  the  disease  was  cancer,  and  that  there  was  no 
core  for  it.  He  mentioned  to  several  friends  that  bis  father  bad  died  of 
cancer,  and  that  the  same  malady  would  carry  himself  off ;  and  on  some 
occasions  be  bid  persons  good  bye  in  a  veiy  desponding  manner.  On 
W ednesday  night  last  week  he  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and,  abont  6 
o’clock  on  tbe  following  morning,  he  remarked  to  bis  wife,  “  Another 
night  of  agony.”  Mrs  Lamb  then  gave  him  some  coffee,  and  he  was 
tranquil.  At  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  she  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  in  the  shop  adjoining  the  room  in  which  sbd  and  her  husband 
slept,  and  at  the  same  moment  she  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  bed. 
She  at  once  ran  into  the  shop,  and  there  found  her  husband  seated 
before  tbe  bench  at  which  he  was  in  tbe  habit  of  working ;  she  heard 
a  gurgling  in  his  throat,  and  discovered  that  he  was  unable  to  reply 
to  her  appeals  to  him  to  tell  her  what  was  tbe  matter.  She  sent  for 
Mr  Wesley,  tbe  resident  medical  officer  of  tbe  St  Pancras  Dispensary, 
but  when  be  arrived  be  found  Lamb  quite  dead.  Near  him  was  a  bottle 
and  a  tumbler  both  containing  cyanide  of  potassium.  On  a  post  mortem 
examination  being  made  tbe  stomach  smelt  strongly  of  prussic  acid,  and  i 
contained  cyanide.  Mrs  Lamb  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
deceased  knew  cyanide  of  potassium  was  a  deadly  poison.  She  had 
not  been  awaxe  that  there  was  any  of  it  in  tbe  house,  but  she  now  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  among  some  photographic  chymicals  which  her 
husband  bad  bought  for  the  purpose  of  “  dabbling  ”  in  photography. 
The  post  mortem^  examination  further  showed  that  deceased  had  not 
be^  afflicted  with  cancer,  the  swellings  being  scrofnlons  tumours. 
There  was,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  tho  fear  of  death  from  cancer 
that  had  brought  him  to  tho  desponding  state  of  mind  be  was  in  when 
be  took  the  poison.  Dr  Lankester  explained  to  the  jury  that  when  I 
cyamde  of  potassium  came  in  contact  with  organic  matter  it  was  con- 


CoHftTANTiNOPLE,  Octobcr  9. — The  Porte  has  offered  to  buy  tee 
steam -rams  which  are  being  built  in  the  Mersey*  and  £Iari  Russell  is 
said  to  be  favourable  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty* 

THE  TRANSYLVANIAN  DIET. 

Hbbmannstadt,  October  9. — In  to-day’s  sitting  of  tho  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Diet  all  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  were  in  favour 
of  Transylvania  sending  deputies  to  the  Austrian  Reichsratb,  with  th# 
reservation,  however,  that  the  electoral  law  be  maintained  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tbe  Constitution. 

October  9  (Evening).— The  debate  in  tho  Transylvanian  Diet  to¬ 
day  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  tho  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  tha 
Austrian  Reiebsratb. 

Tbe  election  of  the  deputies  will  take  place  to-morrow. 

SPAIN. 

Madbid,  October  9. — Public  attention  is  much  occupied  with  th* 
insurrection  in  St  Domingo. 

The  Pueblo  publishes  an  article  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  by  means  of  an  indemnity  to  tbe  slaveowners 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  invited  the  Empress  of  the  French  to  visit 
Madrid. _ 

SEIZURE  OF  LAIRD’S  STEAM-RAMS  AT 
BIRKENHEAD. 

Litbbpool,  Friday. — The  Liverpool  Customs’  authorities  received 
instructions  this  afternoon  to  seize  the  two  rams  built  by  Laird 
Brothers.  Tbe  instructions  have  been  carried  ont. 

Tbe  Liverpool  Daily  Cottrier  announces  the  formal  seizure  by  the 
Customs’  authorities  of  one  of  Laird’s  rams  at  Birkenhead.  Tho  broad 
arrow  was  affixed  this  afternoon. 


cansed  Lamb  great  pain  ;  bnt  he  refused  to  consult  a  i_  „ 

made  up  bis  mind  that  the  disease  was  cancer,  and  that  there  was  no 


A  BHOCK1NO  OCCUBBENCE  took  place  at  Bury  St  Edmund’s  on 
Tuesday.  Mr  J.  A.  Scotcher,  a  gunmaker,  has  resided  in  the  meat- 
market  for  tbe  last  five  or  six  years,  and  is  stated  to  have  lived  with  bis 
■  The  smooth  course  of  their  life 

since,  when  Mrs  Scotcher 

^  ‘  ■  *  ■  '  I- 

band,  and  accused  him  of  inconstancy.  Tbe  ebar^  seems  to  have 

„  _  _ .  by  the  arrival  at  the  critical 

On  Saturday  Mr  and  Mrs  Scotcher  passed  the 
’  '  „  quarrel, 

Wd  about  five  o’clock  they  were  beard  conversing  and  laughing  with 
m  elderly  man  named  Lockwood.  At  about  twenty  minutes  past  five 
•’clock  one  of  tbe  workmen,  named  Shaw,  beard  the  report  of  a  pistol 


wife  ou  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
was.  however,  disturbed  about  three  weeks 
had  or  fancied  she  bad  reasons  for  entertaining  suspicions  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  accused  him  of  inconstancy.  Tbe  charge  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  him  acutely,  so  much  so  that  be  was  only  prevented  from 
shooting  himself  abont  a  fortnight  since  1  ' 

moment  of  his  brother.  C  ^  II _ 

as  usual,  nobody  in  tbe  bouse  observing  anything  like 

beard  conversing  and  laughing  with 


while  be  was  iu  the  back  shop,  bnt  he  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  as  it  was 
a  very  common  occurrence  for  a  gentleman  about  purchasing  pistols  to 
try  them  in  tbe  shop.  He  bad  occasion,  however,  to  go  into  tbe  shop 
to  ask  Mr  Sootcher  a  quesUon,  and  directly  he  did  so  he  heard  his 
master  come  from  the  parlour  into  the  passage  which  separates  the  par¬ 
lour  from  tbe  shop,  and  call  tbe  servant  and  the  apprentice,  while  be 
was  himself  told  to  ”  Run  for  Dr  Cooper  directly.”  He  went  into  the 
back  shop,  and  sent  tbe  boy  for  Dr  Cooper,  and  when  be  returned  to 
tbe  front  he  saw  the  servant  girl  and  another  woman  in  the  act  of  pre¬ 
venting  Mr  Scctcb-r  from  going  into  tbe  shop.  Shaw  afterwards  went 
into  tbe  parlour,  where  Mrs  Scotcher  was  lying  ou  tbe  floor,  and  Mr 
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(fObtinars'. 


Dv  Whatklt,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  nbont  noon  on  Tharsdaj, 
In  the  77tb  year  of  his  age.  Earl  Grey,  in  the  year  1831,  made  Dr 
Whately,  an  Englishman,  who  bad  not  bMn  previously  elevated  to  the 

Siscopal  rank.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
igee.  One  strong  inducement  with  the  Government  in  making  the 
selection  was  that  u  was  about  to  commence  the  great  experiment  of 
oational  education,  based  upon  the  principles  of  religions  equality,  from 
which  should  be  excluded  everything  liable  to  even  the  susmcion  of 
proeelytism.  And  it  was  essential  that  the  new  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
should  take  an  active  part  in  working  out  the  experiment,  as  one  of 
tiie  principal  members  of  the  new  Board  of  Educmtion.  For  a  long 
time  Archbishop  Whately  was  an  object  of  dislike  and  suspicion  to  the 
miMrity  of  his  clergy  on  aecoont  of  what  they  regarded  as  his  hete* 
roaox  views  respecting  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  inspiration  of  the 
aothoris<^  version  of  the  Bible,  the  authority  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  other  matters.  Some  zealots  in  the  cause  of  Scriptural  education 
went  so  far  as  to  denouce  him  as  a  Socinian.  But,  not  heeding  personal 
attacks,  he  set  to  work  with  great  earnestness  in  combating  and  refut¬ 
ing  the  errors  that  prevailed  around  him.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
ellbrts  to  advance  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  free  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  in  Ireland  from  the  odium  brought  upon  it  by  the  spirit 
of  intolerance.  Archbishop  Whately  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  He  was  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  a  frequent  visitor  at  its 
model  schools,  and  an  anxious  observer  of  the  progress  of  the  system. 
Tfis  pen  was  ever  ready  to  repel  the  attacks  made  upon  it.  In  his 
addresses  at  public  meetings,  in  the  charges  to  bis  clergy,  and  in  nn- 
merous  pamphlets,  he  defended  its  principles  and  exposed  the  misre¬ 
presentations  of  its  opponents  with  a  power  of  reasoning  that  nothing 
could  withstand.  He  also  composed  several  manuals  of  instruction  for 
the  use  of  schools  on  *  Money  Matters,’  on  ‘  Reasoning,*  on  the 
*  Evidences  of  Christianity,*  and  on  the  *  British  Constitution,’  in 
which  he  displayed  bis  extraordinary  capacity  for  rendering  profound 
truths  intelligible  to  the  young.  His  manly  independence,  his  liberal 
views,  and  his  scrupulous  impartially  secured  the  entire  con&dence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board.  One  of  these.  Sir  Thomas 
Redington,  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  Dr  Murray  Archbishop 
Whawy  was  ever  ready  to  protect  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
lie  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  We  have  no  security  for  the  system  ^ing 
impartial  as  regards  ourselves  unless  we  afford  the  same  protection  to 
others.**  One  of  the  last  acts  which  preceded  the  close  of  Dr  Murray’s 
Bfe,  when  he  was  83  years  of  age,  was  to  assist  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board.  Archbishop  Whately  did  not  long  remain  a  member  of  it  after  his 
venerable  colleague  had  been  removed  by  death.  The  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  died  with  him.  Dr  Cullen,  who  had  resided  for  many  years 
In  Rome,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  his  successor,  itaving  set  aside 
the  three  names  submitted  to  him,  according  to  custom,  by  the  parish 
priests  of  the  diocess.  To  bis  interference  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
changes  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Board,  the  late  Baron  Greene  and  Mr  Black* 
borne,  now  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  'This  contest  between  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  did  much  to 
conciliate  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  raised  him  much  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  generally.  From  that  time  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  cordial  state  of  feeling  existed  between 
him  and  the  OMjority  of  the  clergy  of  bis  own  diocese.  These  amicable 
relations  were  strengthened  by  the-  zeal  and  activity  of  Mrs  Whately 
and  her  daughters  in  establishing  and  conducting  ragged  schools  and 
supporting  the  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  Arch- 
bi^op  to^  no  part  in  these  proselytizing  movements,  though  he  looked 
kindly  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them.  There  never 
was  a  more  disinterested  prelate,  or  one  more  munificent,  according  to 


bis  means,  than  the  late  Archbishop.  He  had  but  one  son.  He  is 
a  clergyman  of  many  years*  standing  and  superior  ability,  and  yet 
all  that  his  father  did  for  him  was  to  give  him  the  small  parish 
of  St  Werbuigh,  in  Dnblin,  worth  only  800/.  or  400/.  a  year. 
This  self-denial  contrasts  fiivourably  with  the  excessive  nepotism  of 
some  of  the  most  evangelical  snd  pious  of  our  bishope,  who  have  given 
the  beet  livings  in  their  dfooess  to  tbehr  young  sons  and  sons-in-law 
and  nephews,  while  able  and  excellent  men,  who  had  grown  np  grepr 
in  the  service  of  the  Chnroh,  were  left  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their 
existence  on  their  miserable  stipends  as  curatea  The  liberality  of 
Archbishop  Whately  in  ■yj-tmg  the  destitute  families  of  clergymen 
and  others,  especially  during  the  tithe  war  and  the  famine  year^  was 
unexampled  in  Ireland,  except  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Primate, 
whose  great  wealth  enab/ed  him  to  surpass  every  one  in  prinoely  munifi- 
eence.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  income  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  revenues  of  his  dioceas,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  according 
to  his  means,  his  bounty  was  unparalleled,  and  that  in  his  character  be 
presented  the  rare  combinations  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound 
learning,  and  extraordinary  public  spirit,  with  an  extremely  kind  and 
sympathetic  heart.  His  generosity,  however,  was  not  impnlsive,  bat 
well  regulated  and  diseriminating.  He  once  boasted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  there  was  one  thing  with  which  he  could  not  reproach 
himself,  be  had  never  relieved  a  mendicant  in  the  streets.  He  took 
care  so  to  administer  relief  as  not  to  encourage  idleness  and  vice. 
When  he  gave  away  considerable  sums  of  money  to  relieve  deserving 
persons  in  temporary  difiicolties,  he  was  accustomed  to  get  them  to 
sign  a  document  promising  to  repay  the  amount  whenever  they  were 
able  to  persons  similarly  circumstanced.  Among  the  monnmeuts  of 
his  liberality,  which  ho  has  left  behind  him,  is  the  Whately  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Political  Economy,  which  he  endowed  in  the  Dublin  University. 
His  grace  was  69th  Archbishop  of  Dnblin,  and  66th  Bishop  of 
Glendalough,  and  soooeeded  as  89th  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  1846  (that 
see  having  been  proepectively  united  to  Dublin  under  the  Churcb  Tem¬ 
poralities  Act),  on  the  death  of  Dr  Charles  Lindsay.  He  was  visitor 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Prebendary  ex  officio  of  Cullen  in  St 
Patrick’s  Catbednd;  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick.  Mrs  Whately,  wife  of  his 
grace,  died  25th  April,  186t). 

Mbs  Fsahces  Trollope,  widow  of  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope, 
Esq ,  barrister-at-law,  died  on  the  Cth  inst.,  at  Florence,  aged  84. 
Mrs  Trollope  was  born  at  Heckfield,  Hants,  in  1779.  Her  father,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Milton  (who  held  the  New  College  living  of  Heckfield),  was 
the  designer  of  the  wet  dock  at  Bristol,  and  was  well  known  as  a  most 
accomplished  man  of  science.  The  old  Wykehamist  connection  brought 
about  Miss  Milton’s  marriage  with  Mr  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope,  B.C.L. 
of  Oxford  (1794),  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  who  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1801,  and  died  at  Bruges  Oct.  23,  1835.  Mrs  Trollope’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  an  autlioress  was  iu  her  account  of  America,  when  her 
descriptions  of  the  social  habits  of  the  people  gave  great  offence.  The 
comic  element  in  Mrs  Trollope’s  nature  bad  full  play  in  those  volumes, 
with  the  odd  expressions,  the  ridiculons  vulgarity,  the  upstart  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  lower  orders.  The  anger  of  the  Americans  was  great. 
One  reviewer  calls  Mrs  Trollope  an  **  unsexed  creature.”  ‘America 
and  the  Americans,’  with  its  companion  novel  of  the  '  Refugee  in 
America,’  established  Mrs  Trollope’s  reputation,  and  the  forthwith 
entered  upon  a  long  and  successful  career  of  authorship.  In  1833 
appeared  ‘  Belgium  and  Western  Germany,’  a  work  marked  by  shrewd 
observation  and  a  lively  style.  ‘  Paris  and  the  Parisians  ’  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1835.  Then  we  bad  '  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw,’  a  novel 
bringing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  black  and  coloured  races  of  the 
Southern  States  (183(i),  ‘  Vienna  and  the  Austrians,’  with  a  novel, 

‘  The  Romance  of  Vienna.’  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  space,  how¬ 
ever,  barely  to  catalogue  the  authoress’s  works,  and  we  only  mention 
that  in  1839  she  published  no  less  than  three  novels,  and  her  literary 


aetlvfty  wax  emtkraed  down  lo  the^  yxM  1866,  wiMn  riio  pnb!isb«d 
*  FashionaMe  Lift  in  Paris  and  Lornkm.’ 

Mh  Johw  SHSErsHAHKa,  ownarofthn  ftmoaseoHaetlon  of  pietnru 
known  as  tho  Sbeepriianks  Giallsry,  which  b«  prennted  to  th«  nation 
in  his  liftthno,  died  at  hie  resideaee,  Rutland  gate,  on  Monday  last, 

6th  inst.,  at  t^age  of  76.  Mr  Sheapshaaks,  bom  in  1787,  was  tiie 
SOB  of  a  wealthy  doth  manafteturer  at  Leeds,  and  sooneeded  his  father 
in  the  bosinesu  His  brother,  the  Rsv.  Richard  Sfasephanki,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  formeriy  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUegs,  Cambridge,  was  the  «s. 
tingnisbed  astronomer.  Mr  John  Sheepshanks  haa  for  a  long  rime 
been  known  as  a  collector  of  ohoioe  ptcttirea,  but  has  led  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  lift,  nnknown  to  the  general  world  op  to  ^e  act  of  ^atriorio 
monificenoe  which  entitled  him  to  a  nation’s  graritnde.  Early  in 
December,  1866,  London  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  that  he 
had  presented  to  the  nation  the  whole  of  his  splendid  collection  of 
drawings  and  paintings,  for  the  porposes  of  public  instruction  in  art. 
Mr  Sbeepthanks  disapproved  of  irresponsible  management  by  boards 
like  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mnsenm  and  National  Gdlery,  and 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  his  coQee- 
tion  should  rest  with  an  individual  minister — the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  generons  donor  considered 
that  a  crowded  thoroughfare  was  not  suitable  for  the  genial  study  of 
works  of  art,  and  be  stipulated  that  bis  collecUon  should  be  removed  to 
South  Kensington,  giving  also  a  liberal  permission  to  provincial  towns 
to  have  the  pictures  on  loan,  if  the  authorities  provided  suitable  places 
to  exhibit  them  in.  Lord  Palmerstou  accepted  the  splendid  gift  with 
gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  the  ooUection  was  removed 
fVom  Rutland  gate  to  South  Kensington  early  in  1857.  The  coUeetton 
is  worth  abont  60,000/.  Among  the  “  condiriont  precedent”  of  bis  gift 
was  one  which  Mr  Sheepshanks  ultimately  did  not  insist  upon — the 
opening  of  his  coUeotion  on  Sundays. 

Rear-Admiral  Barrard  died  on  Monday,  at  Hipswell  Lodge, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  his  Slat  year.  He  entered  the  navy  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  that  rime  until  1846,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  served  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  world. 
He  received  a  medal  with  clasps  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  shipping  in  the  river  Santa  Maria  in  1810, 
and  the  campaign  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  For  his  services  on  the  latter 
occasion  he  was  presented  by  the  Sultan  with  a  gold  medal,  a  diamond 
decoration,  and  a  sword. 

Ladt  Sophia  Giubilei,  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
died  a  few  days  since,  alter  a  long  and  painful  illness.  She  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Mr  Wyndham,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  the  Mr 
Wyndham  of  recent  notoriety,  and  secondly  to  Signor  Giubilei. 

Carlo  Armellini,  formerly  one  of  the  Roman  triumvirate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mazzini  and  Safii,  died  a  few  days  since  in  Brussels,  at  the 
ago  of  87.  He  had  already  obtained  distinction  as  a  lawyer  when  Pio 
Nono,  soon  alter  his  accession  to  the  Papacy  iu  June,  1846,  entrusted 
to  him  the  preparation  of  the  reforms  which  were  effected  between 
1846  and  1848.  Armellini  was  decorated  for  hit  services  with  the 
Order  of  Merit,  and  made  pro-senator,,  or  chief  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Rome.  Hi^  supported  and  encouraged  the  Pope  in  bis  liberal  views. 
When  in  March,  1848,  a  Constitutional  Government  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Pope,  Armellini  was  chosen  deputy  by  several  constitoencies,  and 
afterwards  made  vice-president  of  the  Chamber.  When,  subsequently, 
the  Pope  fled  to  Gaeta,  Armellini  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
and,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  he  was  uuaoimously  fixed  on 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  triumvirate.  Rome  having  submitted, 
after  the  well-fought  day  of  the  30th  June,  1849,  to  the  French  troops, 
Armellini  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  held  in  universal  respect. 
His  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  poliricianz  of  disrinction,  by 
■avans,  by  artists,  and  exiles  of  idl  countries. 

Mrs  Gallop  has  just  died  iu  Southampton,  102  years  old,  she 
having  been  born  in  the  year  176L 


New  theatre  eoyal,  adelphi. 

Sale  Proprietor  sad  Manager,  Mr  B.  WEBBTEK. 
Groat  Snccess  of  the  new  drama  LEAH. 

Third  week  of  Miu  Bateman,  the  celebrated  American 

AlMsIe. 

Ob  MsBday  aad  daring  the  week,  at  Berea,  THE 
TRAGEDY  QUEEN.  Mra  StirUng.  At  Eight,  LEAH. 
Meeere  A.  Stirling,  R.  Philiipe,  Billington,  Stuart,  A.  Wood, 
Sburne  :  Miaa  Bateman,  Mbit  H.  Simms,  and  Miss  K-  Kelly. 
Ab4  CATCMUfO  AN  UEIRESB.  Mr  A.  Wood  and  Mbs 
Woelgar. 


MISS  BATEMAN.— LEAH.- The 

estebrated  yoaag  American  Actreos.  Mbs  Bateman, 
karing.  en  ker  Arat  ^pearaace  in  tke  Mew  Drama  of  LEAH, 
obtained  the  moat  triumphant  and  enthufiai tic  anccese  that 
has  been  witneaaed  for  many  yean,  and  the  profound  im- 
preaeioB  created  by  ker  performance  of  the  character  of  Leah 

ru  a  crowded  audieaee  baring  been  eomplctely  ratified  by 
rordict  and  critical  approval  of  the  entire  daily 
weM,  the  Manager  of  the  NEW  ADELPHI  THEATRE 
aas  the  bonoar  to  annoance  that  Mba  Bateman  will  appeor 
la  the  New  Drama  of  LEAU  EVERY  EVENING  until 
farther  notiee. 


KEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT  DESTROYING 
POWDER, 

Itr  which  a  Prise  Medal  wae  awarded  to  the  Producer  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  186d. 


apedn  of  insert. 

well  AmA  4kam  - J  _ 


iifYlMi  ui  tkmr  m  eIm  Udift  for  their  Pet  Don. 
It  IS  perfectly  banuless  in  its  nature,  and  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety. 

Sold  in  pa^eU  Is..  9t.  6d.,  and  4s.  fid.  each,  or  poat  free 
for  14  or  86  poatage  stamps,  by  THOMAS  KEATING, 
Chemist,  79  St  Paal'i  charchyard,  London,  E.C. 

Take  notice,  each  genaiae  packet  bean  the  above  name 
and  addresa.  Sold  by  all  Agents  for  Keating’s  Cough 
liosenges. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-Wbea 

Amsidabte  Ftven  and  other  contagious  complaints 
an  prevalent.  Holloway’s  purifyiag  PUls  an*  the  best  oor- 
rectivss  of  the  system,  and  the  sunst  cleansen  of  the  blood, 
ifo  one  should  permit  any  disordered  action  to  continue 
when  it  can  be  so  easily  rtctifled  by  these  Pills;  even  one 
8ay’»  “*y  bring  bitter  cause  to  rue  that  slight 

neglect.  There  can  arbe  no  danger  from  taking  Holloway's 
Medicine,  and  no  difflculty  can  occur  in  administering  it 
to  the  young  and  delicate.  Clear  and  definite  instructions 
enrelopo  each  box.  To  feel  that  the  body  ia  out  of  order  is 
ancient  warranty  for  taking  these  Pilb,  which  will  prevent 
obsem^*  diseases  even  when  doubtful,  complicated,  or 

HOUTE. — CommuDicatioD 

oriental  sfEAM  NAVIOA- 
CAMO  Vnd  PASSENGERS  aad  RECEIVE 

LONDON  OPPICE,  for 

aMiOD  om  the  iOth  of  ererj  mouth.  ^ 

for  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Co«mmt*s  OilirM 
^^sa^  •ricc^  EX,  Son;  u» 


Homoeopathic  Practidonen,  and  tho  Medieel  Pro- 
fetsTnn  generally,  recommend  Cocoa  as  being  the  most 
healthful  of  all  bsverages.  When  the  doctrine  of 
Honaaopathy  was  first  introduced  Into  this  country,  there 
were  to  be  obtained  no  preparations  of  Cocoa  either  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  taste  or  acceptable  to  the  stomach  :  the  nut  was 
either  supplied  in  its  crude  state,  or  so  unskilfully  manu- 
fketuxed  ae  to  obtain  little  notice. 

JAMES  EPPS,  of  London,  Homtsopathic  Chemist,  was 
induced  in  the  year  1839  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  sub. 
ject,  and  at  lenKth  succeeded,  with  the  aasbtance  of  ela¬ 
borate  machinery,  in  being  tive  first  to  prudu  ce  an  article 
ptina  in  its  composition,  and  so  refined  by  the  perfect  tri  • 
turation  it  receives  in  the  process  it  pastes  through,  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  delicate  stomach,  and  a  most 

DESIRABLE  BREAKFASl'  BEVERAGE. 

Pea  oansaAi.  Usa, 

EPPS’S  COCOAis 

dbd  'gubhed  at  being 

FRAGRANT,  GRATEFUL,  and  INVIGORATING  ; 
And  to  tlieae  qualities 

it  b  indebted  for  the  adoption  it  now  obtains  as  a 

BazaUAST  Bbvxbasb. 

Directions.— Mil,  in  a  breakfast-cup,  two  tea-spoonfub  of 
tbs  Powder  with  as  much  cold  Mila  as  will  form  a  stiff 
pasts;  then  fill  up  with  boiling  Milk,  or  Milk  and  Water  in 
equal  portions,  or  W ster. 

k-lb,  4*^1  Packets,  at  Is.  fid.  per  Ib. 

Sold  in  labelled  Packets  only,  by  Grocers,  Confectiooers, 
and  Dnigigsts,  in  every  town  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

MANUFACTORY— LONDON. 

Agenb  In  Paris— Messrs  Roberts  and  Cob,  33  Place 
Venduins. 

Boulogne-sur-Msr— Mr  Abraham,  33  Rus  Napolhon. 
Copenhagen— Mr  H.  P.  Beyer. 

Florence- Mr  H.  Roberts,  17  Via>Fornahuoni. 

Smyrna— Mr  J.  J,  A.  Wsrry. 


CHEAP  AND  GOOD  WINES. 

Onidix’d  and  Cocuens’s  Pout,  dos. ;  Shurbixs, 
from  18s. ;  and  Clabbts,  14s.  ; 

To  be  obtained  pure  and  cheap  of  the 

IMPEBIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

Which  Imports  the  choicest  Wines,  and  aeils  to  the  Public  at 
reuaonable  pricea. 

CzLLABS— Marylebone  Court  House,  W. 

STuaxt  AMD  Orricaa— 314  Oxford  street,  W. 

Extort  and  Bottlinq  Vaults— 15  John  street,  Crutched 
Friars,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

SAUCE.-LEA  AND  P  E  E  B  I  N  8’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Thb  delicioas  condiment,  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

"THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE," 

b  prepared  solely  by  l.aa  »nd  FzxaiNa. 

The  ^blic  are  reapectfully  cautioned  against  worthless 
imitatHNU,  and  ahouid  see  that  Lza  and  FKhUNa’  Nauea 
are  on  Wrapper,  Label,  Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

ASX  POE  LEA  AND  PEKBINS’  SAUCE. 

,%*  Buhl  Wholeaale  and  for  Export,  by  the  Proprietors, 
Worcester;  Messrs  Cauaaa  aad  Blackwkll;  Measrs 
Barclay  and  Sous,  Luadoa,  Ike.,  Ac. ;  and  by  Grocers  aad 
Odmea  amvcraaliy. 


7  LAZENBY  and  SON, 

il/a  FOREIGN  WAREHOUSEMEN  and  FAMILY 
GROCERS. 

Choice  Narbonne  Honey,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Priced  Catalogues  post  free. 

6  Edwards  street,  Fortman  square,  London,  W. 

N.B.  Sole  proprietor  of  the  Reeeipt  for  Harvey’s  Sauce. 


T^YSPEPSIA.— MOKSON’S  PEPSINE 

-1^  WINE  ia  a  perfectly  palatable  form  for  admiiibtering 
thb  popular  remedy  for  weu  digestiou. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morion  and  Son,  19  and  46  Souih- 
ampton  row,  Russell  square,  W.C.,  in  bottles  at  3i.,  6a.,  and 
lOs.  each. 


Gout  and  EHEUMATISM.  —  Tke 

excruebting  pain  of  Geut  or  Rheumatbm  is  quickly 
relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine. 
BLAIR’S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring 
their  use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part.  ® 

Sold  at  la.  1^.  and  Ss.  9d.  per  Box  by  all  Medicine 
Venden. 

The  First  Tooth  Powder  extant,  both  as 

to  cleanliness  in  using  and  effectually  realbing  beau¬ 
tiful  teeth, b 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice.  Prepared  from  Oriental  herbs  with 
onusoal  care,  transmitted  to  thb  country  at  a  great  expense, 
thb  unique  compound  extirpe'es  all  tartarous  adheaiona  to 
the  teeth,  and  insurea  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  euamell^ 
surface.  Its  antiseptic  and  antiscorbutic  properties  exercise 
a  highly  beneficul  and  salutary  influence:  they  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  tke  decay  of  the  teeth,  iaduce  a  healthy 
action  of  the  gum^  and  cause  them  to  assume  the  brighmeM 
and  colour  indicative  of  perfect  soundnesa.  The  breath  alao 
attains  a  healthy  purity  and  sweetness.— Price  2i.  9d.  per 
box.  Caution. — The  worda  “  Rowlands’  Odonto  **  are  on  the 
label,  and  “  A.  Rowland  and  Sous,  30  Hatton  garden,"  on  the 
Government  stamp.  Sold  by  Uieia  and  by  Cheinbts  and 
Perfumers. 


CONSUMPTION,  aU  NERVOUS,  BILIOUS,  LIVER,  and 
S'TOMACH  COMPLAINTS,  in  every  stage,  are  only  aggra¬ 
vated  and  accelerated  by  drugs  of  every  description,  out 
perfectly  curable  by 

DU  BARRY’S  HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  as  proved  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  wliich  had  been  considered  lu^eless.  We 
quote  a  few  ;  Cure  No.  68,216  of  the  Marchioness  de  Brehan, 
Paris,  of  a  fearful  liver  complaint,  wasting  away,  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  diMtiun,  constant  aleep- 
lesancM,  low  spirits,  and  the  miml  intolerable  nervous 
agitatiua,  which  prev  ented  even  her  sitting  down  for  hours 
together,  and  wiuch  for  seven  years  had  reabted  the  careful 
treatment  of  the  beat  French  and  English  medical  men.— 
Cme  No.  1,771.  Lord  Stuart  do  Deciea,  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Waterford,  of  many  years’  dyspepsia. — Cure  No.  49,842. 
*' Fitly  years’  iudmia'iDable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  nervous- 
neae,  asthma,  cwgb,  constipaiion,  flatulency,  spurns,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  vomiting.  Mana  Joly." — C'ure  No.  46,270.  Mr 
James  Roberts,  of  Framley.  Surrey,  of  thirty  years’  diseased 
lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  liver  derangement,  and  partial 
deaUiesA— Cure  No.  4LI21.  Mbs  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  of 
extreme  nervousness,  indigestion,  gatherings,  low  spirits, 
and  aervous  fancies. — Owe  No.  64,816.  The  Rev.  James  T. 


Rev.  James  T. 


Campbell,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  “  of  indigestioa  and  torpidity 
of  the  liver,  which  h«d  resisted  ail  medical  treatment.’'— 
In  tins,  11b.,  28.  9d.;  21b..  48.  fid.;  61b.,  Us.;  I'ilb.,  22s.; 
241b.,  408. — Barry  du  Barry  and  Co.,  No.  77  Regent  street, 
london;  also  at  61  Gracecnurch  atreet ;  4  Chaapmde:  63  aad 
160  Uzlonlitrcct;  64  Upper  Baker  itrecA 


('GENTLEMEN  are  RESPECTFULLY 

T  INVITED  to  INSPECT  the  NEW  GARMENTS, 
and  the  CHOICEST  FABRICS  for  WINTER  DRESS. 

H.  J.asd  D.NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORR  Hi,  114,  118, 
and  120  Regent  straet,  W. ;  82  CornhilJ,  E.  C.,  Lnadoa;  aad 
10  St  Ann’s  square,  Manchester. 


PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS  are 

RESPECTFULLY  INVI’IED  to  INSPECT  tho 
NEW  GARMENTS,  and  tho  CHOICEST  FABRKS  for 
WINTER  DRESS  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

U.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  COURT  TAILORS,  114, 116,  118. 
and  120  Regentstreet,  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  £.  C.,  London ;  and 
10  St  Ann’s  square,  Manchester. 


I  J  INVITED  to  INSPECT  the  NBW  CLOAK. 
PALETOTS,  and  JACKET^  and  tho  CHOICEST  FA¬ 
BRICS  for  tba  WINTER  SEASON. 

U.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  HABIT  and  CLOAK  M.kKRRS, 
1 14,  116,1 18,  and  120  Regent  street.  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  £.  C., 
London ;  snd  10  St  Ann's  square,  Manchester. 


SHETLAND  and  SCOTCH  WARE. 

HOUSE,  112  Jermyn  street,  St  James’s. — 8TANDEN 
and  Ca,  invite  attention  to  their  large  stock  of  SHETLAND 
and  SCOTCH  WOOLLEN  GOODS  for  the  present  season. 
The  Shetland  under-clothing  b  particularly  recommended 
for  softness,  warmth,  and  eluiicity.  Scotch  plaids,  railway 
wrappera,  cloaks,  and  akawb  ia  great  eanety,  tartans, 
tweeas,  and  linaey  woolaey  ftir  dresses,  Ac. ;  also  a  coataa 
description  of  stockings  and  Jeneys  for  charitable  purposes. 

Patterns  forwanled  to  the  County. 

SUttdea  and  Co.,  SkaUand  and  Seotch  WarekouM,  Hi 
Jermyn  street,  St  Jamu’a,  S.W. 

DINNEFORD’S 
PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

bu  been,  during  twea^-flve  yeuw,  emphatically  aanetionsd 
by  the  Medical  Profeaaiun.  and  univemaliy  accepted  by  the 
Public,  u  the  beat  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION, 
and  M  a  mild  Aperieat  for  delicate  conetitutiona,  more  eepe- 
cially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  When  combined  with  the 
ACIDULATED  LEMON  SYRUP,  it  forms  an  agreeable  Eflkr- 
vescing  Draught,  in  which  ita  Aperient  qualities  are  much 
increased.  iKiriug  Hot  Seasons  and  in  Hot  Climates  the 
uouLAX  use  of  thb  simple  aad  elegant  remedy  has  been 
found  highly  beneficial.  It  is  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect 
puritv  and  of  uniform  strength)  by  DINNEFORD  and  Co., 
172  New  Bond  street,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  respectable 
Chemiste  throughout  the  World. 

'^FENDER  and  DECAYED  TEETH 

X  STOPPED  with  ANODYNE  CEMENT,  which  instantly 
aUaya  the  moat  violent  pain,  and  fills  up  cavities,  however 
largo,  and  answers  where  every  other  kind  of  stopping  baa 
fails.  Prepared  only  by  Mr  ALFRED  JONES,  Surgeon- 
Dentbt  to  their  late  KH.  the  Princess  AugusU  and  Duchest 
of  Gloaceater,  the  late  Loom  Philippe,  and  the  ex-Uoyal 
Family  of  France.  64  Grosvenor  street,  Groavenoc  square.  At 
home  from  eleven  tiU  four.  No  connexion  with  any  person 
practising  in  the  same  profeanon.^ 

DEBILITY;  its  Causes'and  Cum 

Sea  Extra  Doable  Number  of  Health,  poat  free  for  six 
■tampa,  from  Health  OiBce,  6  Racquet  eouft.  Fleet  street, 
Loudon :  and  all  Booksellers. 

Y-YR  KAHN’S  SPLENDID  ANATOMI- 

CaL  MUSEUM,  top  of  the  Uaymarkst.  Open 
Daily  from  Twelve  till  Ten.  Adinission,  Is.  Consultatioat 
from  II  a.m.  to  8  p>.m.,  it  the  private  rooms  attached  to  the 
Museum ;  also  by  leUm. 


f  9 


1;^  MOSES  tma  SON’S  ATirUMN  and 

U*  '  WINTER  STOCK  is  now  CompIsU. 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  “  8ANDEING- 

•  HAM*’  WRAFfia  (hitrodnoei  by  them)  is  the 
Bcwest  end  suMt  f^hionsble  Style  for  the  Besson. 


S  MOSES  and  SON  S  EEADY- 

•  MADE  and  BESPOKE  CL0TH15G,  IbrsU  Classes 
JQ  Afcs. 

E  MOSES  n«d  SON’S  CEIiEBBATED 

•  ••IMDISPENaABLl"  SUIT,  ftom  80s. 

E  MOSES  and  SON’S  JUVENILE 

«  CLOTHINO,  in  freatTsriety.fwsD  Classes. 


“17  MOSES  and  SON’S  HOSIEEY  and 

_K2aw  PaAPBBl.  for  all  Classes  and  all  Afes. 


X7  MOSES  and  SON’S  HATS  and 

JOj*  caps,  fbr  an  Classes  and  all  Ages. 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  BOOTS  and 

•  SHOES,  for  all  Classes  and  all  Ages. 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  OUTFITS  for 

•  all  CLASSES^  all  Ages,  and  aU  Climates. 


THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  10,  1863. 


DIBS,  STOVES,  FIBE-IBONS,  'T'HE  LAND  MORTGAGE  : 

CHIMNEY-PIECES. — Bnvnni  nf  th«  above  are  -A  INDIA 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  LONDON 

•  HOUSES, 

LM,  KS,  US,  U7,  Minories ;  83.  Si,  86,  8S,  87,  88,  89, 

Aldg^ 

80C,  60f,  60a  New  Oxford  street;  1,  S,  A  Hart  street. 
18T,  Tottenham-conrt  road ;  9^  Easton  road. 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  COUNTRY 

•  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Bridge  street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


E  MOSES  and  SON’S  ESTABLISH- 

e  MENTS  are  CLOSED  every  Friday  evening  at  sunset 
■ntal  Saturday  evening  at  sunset,  when  basineas  is  resumed 
until  Elsveu  o’clock. 

All  Articles  are  marked  the  lowest  prices  in  plain  figures. 
Any  article  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the 
money  returned. 

list  at  Prices  with  Rales  for  Self-measurement,  Fashion 
Card,  and  ow  new  pamphlet  **  On  Modem  Costume,”  gratia 
and  post  free. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and 

ORMOLU  for  DINING-ROOM  and  LIBRARY. 
Candelabra,  Moderator  LamM,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China, 
and  Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Tases  and  other  Orna¬ 
mental  in  a  Show  Room  erected  expressly  for  these  articles. 
08LER,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 


IDLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lirtts,  and  Mantel-piece  Lustres,  for  Gas  and 
Candles,  Table  Glas^  fcc; 

Glass  Dinner  Services  for  13  persona,  from  £7  Us. 

Glass  Dessert  do.  do.  do.  from  £3 
All  Articles  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Omameutal  Glass,  Engluh  and  Foreign,  suitable  for 
Presents. 

Meaa,  Export,  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON— Snow  Room,  46  OxroED  sturt,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— MAMUFACTonT  and  Show  Rooms, 
Beoab  siust.— Established.  1807. 


Dent,  chronometer,  watch. 

and  CLOCK  MAKERby  special  appointment  to  HER 
[AJESTY  the  QUEEN  and  H.ILH.  the  FKINCE  of  WALES, 
id 

ItAKKB  or  THK  GUAT  CLOCK  rOB  THK  HOC81S  OS 
SAJU.IAHBNT  , 

Invitos.  sMeatton  to  tba  aupeiaor  workasaaahip  and  ele- 
ance  of  design  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  Watches  and 


Heal  and  son’s  illustrated 

CATAL06UB,  oontaininr  Designs  and  Prices  of  100 
Bedsteads,  aa  well  aa  of  150  different  articles  of  Bedroom 
FansitoK,  neat  free  by  Post  HEAL  and  SON,  Bedstead, 
Flirting  aad  Bedroom  Furniture  Manufocturera,  196  Tot- 
teaham  eonit  raad,  W. 


TTENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS, 

A  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are 
FMuested,  before  finallv  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM  8.  ! 
BURTON’S  SHOW-ROdlfS.  "^ey  contain  such  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  I-ENDIRS,  STOVES,  RANGES.  CHIMNEY- 1 
nECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IBONMONGERY,. 
as  cannot  be  spnroached  elsewhe^  either  for  variety,  no¬ 
velty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exqniaiteneaa  d  workmanship.  < 
Bri^t  Stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  31.  ISs.  to  331. 10s. ; 
Bronzed  Fenders,  with  standards,  7s.  to  51. 13s.;  Steel  Fen¬ 
ders,  8*.  3s.  to  111. ;  Ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments  from 
81.  8b.  to  181. ;  Chinuiey-pieoes,  from  11.  8a.  to  1001. ;  Fire- 
irons,  from  3s.  Sd.  the  set  to  41.  4s. — ^The  BURTON  all 
other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth.platea. 

T^EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS. 

X>  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  baa  SIX  LARGE  SHOW- 
ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE  DISPLAY  of 
Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is 
at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted 
to  the  pablie,  and  marked  at  prieea  proportionate  with  thooe 
that  have  tended  to  make  hia  ealahliwninat  the  moat  distin- 1 
guiahed  in  this  eonntry. 

Bedsteads,  from . .  13b.  6d.  to  £30  Os.  each.  | 

Shower  Baths,  from .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each,  i 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from...  6s.  Od.  to  £7  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  tHe  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil . . . . . .  4a.  3d.  per  gallon.  { 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED.— The  most 

varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  i 
aU  warranted,  is  on  sale  at  WILLIAM  Sw  BURTON’S,  at 
prices  that  are  renmneiatiTe  only  bacaose  of  the  lergeneae  of  ' 
the  sales. 


IVOKT  HaKDIXS. 

Table 

Knives. 

Per 

Dosen. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

Per 

Pair. 

s. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

a,  d. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 

12 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3 

si-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles 

13 

0 

11 

6 

4 

3 

4-inch  Ivory  Balance  Handles  ... 

18 

0 

14 

0 

4 

9 

4-inch  Fine  Ivory  Handles  ... 

24 

0 

18 

0 

7 

3 

4-inch  Finest  African  Ivory 
Handles . 

32 

0 

26 

0 

II 

0 

Ditto  vrith  SilVer  Ferules . 

40 

0 

33 

0 

12 

6 

Ditto,  Carved  Handles,  Silver 
Ferules  . 

50 

0 

43 

0 

17 

6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles, 
any  Pattern  . 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  Pattern  ... 

84 

0 

54 

0 

21 

0 

Bonk  and  Horn  Handles. — 
Knives  and  Forks  per  ooz. 
White  Bone  Handles  . 

11 

0 

8 

6 

3 

« 

Ditto  Balance  Handles  . 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

6 

Black  Horn  Rimmed  Shoulders... 

17 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  Very  Strong  Rivetted 
Handles . 

12 

0 

A 

0 

3 

rpHE  LAND  MOR'TGAQE  BANK  of 

-A  INDIA 

(CREDIT  PONCIER  INDISN)  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £3,000,000,  in  100,000  SHARES  of  £30  EACH. 

Payment  tn  Allotment,  £3  per  Shirs. 

DnscTOM. 

CRAimMAN.- S.  Laing,  Esq.,  lata  Finance  Minister  of  Indm 

Cotonel  Balfour,  C.B.,  late  Chief  of  MiUtaiy  Finanee  Dspart- 
ment  of  India. 

H.  L.  BischoSsheim,  Esq.  (Memra  BischoCiKlieim  end  Gold- 
•chmidt.) 

Hoa.  W.  S.  FitswilHam,  Member  of  the  Sapreme  Legiilatire 
Coancil  of  India. 

Sir  John  P.  Grant,  KC.B.,  late  LicutenaBt-GorerBor  of 
Bengal 

P.  Noraall  Lanrie,  Raq.,  Oavaraor  of  UnioB  Bank  of  London. 

J.  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairmsa  of  Eaatcm  Bengal 
Railway. 

W.  Mackinnon,  Rsq.  (MaokinnoiL  Mattenaie,  and  Co., 
Calcutta,)  Director  of  British  udia  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

H.  Nelson,  Esq.  (Messrs  Crawford,  Colvia,  and  Ca,  London.) 

Mont.  Pinard.  du  (^mptoir  d’Esoompta,  Paris,  at  du  Crddit 
Foncier  ColoaiaL 

A.  M.  Worms.  Esq.  (Messrs  O.  and  A.  Worms,  Londoa.) 

AaiMTa  Uf  Imdia. 

Calcutta- Messrs  Colvin,  Cowie,  and  Co. 

Bombay— Messrs  Remin^n  and  Co. 

Madras— Messrs  Parry  and  Co. 

Aoshts  fob  thb  Continint. 

The  General  Credit  and  Finance  Company  of  London,  Limited. 

BARKIBt. 

The  UmoB  Bank  of  Laadon. 


Tba  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Deseert  Knives 
and  Forks,  in  cases  and  otherwise,  and  of  the  new  Plated 
Fiah  Carvers. 

TA7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL 

TV  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment 
to  H.R.H.  the  Pbincb  of  Walks,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  600  lllnstra* 
tions  of  his  illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro- 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish 
Covers,  Hot-water  Ihshes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney- 
pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns, 
and  Kettles,  docks,  Table  Cntlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedstsikda,  Bedding  Bedroom 
Cabinet  Furniture,  he.,  with  Usts  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  S, 
8,  and  4  Newman  atreet;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  pl^i  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London. 


SLACK’S  8ILVKB  ELECTBO  PLATE. 

la  a  coating  of  pure  ^ver  over  Slack’s  Nickxl,  a  metal 
amalgamated,  on  chemical  and  scientific  principles,  almost  to 
the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  wfakh  rendera  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced, 
while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 


Ladii^Gold  ForeigB  Watches  -  •  .  -  8  Guineas. 

Gentlemen’s  do.  da  •  -  -  -  10  „ 

Ladieif  or  GoBllemen’s  Gold  English  Lever  do.  18  „ 

Strong  Silver  Lover  Watebeo  -  -  -  -  5  „ 

Gentlemen’s  Gold  CompenoatioB  Balance 

Watches . -  -  40  „ 

Sihror  da  do.  -  -  36  ^ 

Marine  Chronomstera  -----  36  „ 

Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical, 
Turret,  and  Bracket  Clocks  of  every  description.  An  elrt|^t 
sseortmcBt  of  London-made  Fine  Gold  Albert  and  Gnard 
ChsiBi,  ho. 

Dxir^  6l  Strand  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank) ;  34  and  36 
fioyal  Exchange;  and  at  the  Clock  and  Marine  Compass 
Factoqr*  Somerset  WharL  Strand,  Loadon. 


Le  sommier  elastique 

FORTATIF.— The  foondation  for  all  Mattress  Bedding 
shonld  be  elastir,  and  the  uiual  Spring  Mattress  is  too  heavy 
and  cumberaome  for  nneral  use.  Ubal  and  Son's  new 
Patent  LE  SOMMIER  ELASTKiUE  PORTATIF  is  made  in 
throe  se|>BBate  parta,  and  is  therefore  light  and  portable ; 
it  is  also  chew  and  durable;  and  as  it  has  no  stuffing  on  the 
top,  it  cannot  narbour  moth. 


Elect.  Pltd. 
Fiddle  Pta 

Stng.  Pltd. 
Fiddle  Ptn. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Kg.  h  Tbd. 
with  Shell. 

Per  Dozea 

£  a.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Table  Forks.. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

3  8  0 

3  0  0 

Dessert  Forks 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  16  0 

3  3  0 

Table  Spoons. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

3  8  0 

S  0  0 

Dessert  Spns. 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  IS  0 

3  3  0 

Tea  Spoons... 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

13  6 

1  10  0 

imperial  lifx  insueaiice 

COMPANY, 

1  OU  Broad  etreet,  E.C. :  Instituted  A.D.  1820. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  PROSPECTUS,  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  bonus  system,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


MICHAELMAS  RENEWALS. 

Queen  insurance  company. 

nRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

Capital  £1,000,000. 

Chief  Offices,  156  Leadenhall  street,  London,  and  (^ueen 
InsBrance  buildings,  Liverpool. 

LONDON  BOAKD. 

CSAiBiiAn— HENRY  BRUCE,  Esq.,  Merdiant,  Moorgate 
street. 

William  Aikin,  Esq.,  Invemeoa  teiraoe,  Hyde  park. 

Henry  Fowler,  Esq.  (U.  and  R.  Fowler,  timber  merchants), 
St  Saviour's  dock. 

Ju.  R.  Leishmsn,  Esq.  (Leishmsn  Brothers  and  Co.),  Fea- 
chnrch  street 

George  May,  Esq.  (Georgs  May  aad  Co.),  liasbury  circus. 

K.  Barclay  Rcynmda,  Esq.  (Reynolds,  Mann,  and  Co.),  Jeffrey 


Arcnibald  Robertsim,  Esq.  (Martin,  Robertson,  and  Co.), 
Gncachurch  street. 

Mercutile  Insurances  at  the  reduced  rates. 

.  Fetaaca  tcaaalerzed  froas  other  Companies  free  of  charge. 
Every  deacriptioB  at  Lily  Aseurance  effected. 

J.  MONCRIEFF  WILSON,  Manager. 
FREDERIC  ALLEN,  London  Secretary. 
N.B.— Insurances  Mhng  due  iG  MICHAELMAS  should  be 
renewed  within  fifteen  days. 


Cruet  Frames,  18b.  6d.  to  TOs. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 
70s.  to  300s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake 
Baskets,  25s.  to  5Ua. ;  and  every  Article  for  the  Table,  aa  in 
Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  SE-SILVEliED.  EQUAL  TO  NEW.I 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
superior  method  of  ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which 
process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to  new. 
— Estimates  pven  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLEKT. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  ararrwted  not  to 
come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud  to  balance. 

Ist  size.  I  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen .  £0  16  0  £l  0  0  £13  0 

1  Pail  Carvers..  046|  066  069 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their 
superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTKATED  CATALOGUE 

GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350 
Engravings,  and  Prices  of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  F’urnishing 
Ironmongery,  Slsck’s  Nickel  aud  Electro-Plated  Wares, 
Table  Cutle^,  lie.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

]Ercnnu)njQ[et0  to  %tx 
336  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

SUPERIOR  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 

O  TUBE.— Fifty  seu  of  Dining  Tables,  and  sixty  Side¬ 
boards  of  elegant  design,  also  an  immense  variety  cf  Dining¬ 
room  Chairs,  with  the  prices  marked  in  plain  figures,  are 
now  on  view  in  the  Show  Rooms  of  Messrs  DKUCE  and  Co., 
68,  69,  aud  58  Baker  street — N.  B.  50  Easy  Chairs  and 
Settees,  and  100  fashionable  Wardrobes  to  select  from. 
A  warranty  for  twelve  months  is  givea  Down  Quilts, 
5s.  6d.  each.  . 

SUPERIOR  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 

O  from  7b.— The  largest  Stock  of  Bedsteads  in  Iron,  Brass 
and  Fancy  Woods,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  every  description 
of  Chamber  Furniture,  with  the  prices  marked  in  plain 
figures,  on  View  in  the  immense  Show  Booms  and  F'unuture 
Galleries  of  Messrs  DRUCE  and  Co.,  68,  69,  and  68  Baker 
street,  Portman  square.  A  Servant’s  Bed-room  completely 
rurnished  fur  S4s.,  including  Crockery.— N.R  300  Wardrobes 
and  Suleboards,  600  Easy  Chairs  and  Settees,  to  select  from  • 
also  an  extensive  assortment  of  the  newest  designs  m 
Carpets  and  Fabrics  for  Curtains,  at  reduced  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  post  free. 

CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES,  the  most 

secure  against  Fire  and  Thieves.  CHUBB’S  FIRE¬ 
PROOF  STRONG  ROOM-IXXIRS.  CHUBB’S  PATENT 
DETECTOR  LOCKS  and  STREET-D(X)R  LATCHES 
CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES.  lUustrated  Price-list 
gratis  aud  post  free.— Chubb  and  Son,  6?  St  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  London. 


SouenoKS. 

Means  Freshfields  and  Newiaan. 

SxcnxTAKT,  pro  tern. 

Mr  Charles  Gnat. 

Tsmporary  Offices— 69  Lombard  street. 

The  system  of  Land  Credit,  or  ’’Credit  Fonder,”  has  now 
been  established  in  many  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe, 
with  the  uniform  result  of  large  profit  to  ths  Companies 
engaged  in  it,  and  great  benefit  to  tne  holders  of  laud.  ^6 
principle  of  all  these  Aasociatioiu  is  the  same,  viz.,  the 
intervention  of  a  Companv  whoee  large  subscribe  Capital, 
and  consequent  credit,  enaole  it  to  borrow  mon^  to  the  beet 
advantage  as  an  intermediary  between  individual  lenders 
who  seek  investments  on  mortgage,  and  borrowers  who  seek 
for  Loans. 

Thus,  the  French  Cr^t  Fonder  has  a  large  Share  Capital, 
of  which  only  half  is  paid  np,  and  is  authoriM  by  its  statutes 
to  issue  ite  own  Bonds  against  an  equal  amount  lent  on 
mortgage,  with  a  Sinking  I^d  for  redemption,  on  first-claae 
landra  security.  The  security  to  the  Bon^older  under  these 
drcumstancea  is  ample,  represented  as  it  is  by  the  whole  nn- 
paid-iq)  Capital  of  the  Cambay,  and  all  its  mveatmenta  and 
assets,  while  the  profit  to  the  Shareholders,  being  the  profit 
on  the  employment  of  a  large  Capital  dietributed  in  dividend 
over  a  sm^l  paid-up  Capital,  is  so  gre^  that  with  £10  paid 
up  the  £30  Shares  of  the  French  Credit  FOader  stand  at  a 
market  value  of  upwards  of  £50.  i 

The  present  Company  is  formed,  in  the  belief  that,  on  the 
one  band,  it  will  be  very  profitable  to  the  Shareholders,  and, 
on  the  other,  moet  ben^dal  to  India.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
Indian  territories  present  an  unrivalled  field  for  a  Company 
of  this  description.  Land  there  is  rising  in  ralas  with  a 
rapidity  quite  onexan^led,  and  the  filing  of  tenures,  the 
improvement  of  laws,  and  the  open^  of  oommunications, 
are  fast  creating  an  ease  and  certainty  in  dealing  with  it 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  in  any  country  of  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  Capital  is  scarce,  and  the  rate  of  Interest  extrava¬ 
gantly  high,  as  eompa^  with  any  European  standard. 

In  Bengal,  where,  in  the  first  instaaee.  the  opermtioiis  of 
the  Company  will  be  prindpallv  directod,  land  is  held  upon  a 
Zemindsiiy  tenure,  wmdi  may  be  deoctib^  aa  eonfudog  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land  in  perprtuity,  held  direct  from  the 
Crown,  on  the  eonditiou  of  paying  a  fixed  aanual  quit  rent, 
which  is  always  moderate,  in  comparison  with  the  vslae  of 
the  Estates.  An  accurate  and  simple  system  of  registration 
precludes  doubt  and  dispute  ooueeming  the  title  to  Katatas, 
and  the  first  mortgage  on  the  register  takes  preeedenee  of  all 
other  claims.  The  princlpla  of  a  permanent  settlement  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  will  doubtless  be 
shortly  extended  to  the  other  Provinces  of  India. 

The  land  included  in  the  Lower  Bengal  system  is  estimated 
at  a  value  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Miluons  Steriing,  and 
by  the  establiahment  of  railways,  the  operation  of  irrigation 
works,  and  the  general  extension  of  Indian  trade  and  indutry, 
it  will  be  donbled  and  trebled  within  a  moderate  number  of 
years.  Of  these  estates  a  very  large  proportion  areat  nreaent 
under  advances  from  local  money-lenders,  at  a  rate  oi  13  per 
cent  interest,  besides  incidental  bonuses,  and  upon  other 
ooDditions,  that  are  alike  unfavourable  to  their  Owners  and  to 
the  community  at  large. 

With  prudent  man^ment  the  resnlts  of  an  Indian  Credit 
Foncier  can  hardly  fail  to  be  even  more  aaoeeasful  than  in 
France,  considering  the  wide  mar^  between  the  rates  of 
interest  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed  in  England  and  I 
lent  in  India. 

The  field  for  operations  in  India  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  in  no  country  of  the  world  are  all  the  elements  of  national 
prosperity,  including  the  value  of  land,  in  a  state  of  auch 
rapid  development.  The  Revenue  of  the  State  baa  riaea  in 
ten  yeari  from  £28,6O0,00U  to  £46,135,000  a-year ;  and  the 
aggregate  Import  and  Export  Trade  during  the  aame  period 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  last  vear  reached  the  eborasous 
total  of  £100,000,000,  including  oullion.  During  the  aame 
period  £60,000,000  of  English  Capital  baa  been  invested  in 
Railway  s  in  India,  which  are  now  approaching  oompletioo, 
and  wifl  greatly  accelerate  the  march  of  prospsnty. 

The  benefit  to  India  of  obtaining  Capiw  on  landed  security 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  emancipating  the  native  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  from  an  exclusive  dependence  on  native  mon^- 
lenders,  will  be  incalculable ;  and  this  benefit  will  be  specially 
felt  at  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  oomple-  I 
tion  of  roads  and  railways,  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  the 
exteiuion  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  currem^,  and,  generally,  the  adoption  of  a  wise 
and  liSeral  system  ot  Government,  are  giving  everywhere  a 
rapid  impulse  to  improvement. 

UBJECT8.— The  Company  will  be  prepared  to  grant  Loans 
on  land,  either  for  fixed  periods,  or  upon  terms  that  vrill  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  debt  during  the  current  of  the  mortgage,  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  instalment  oa  account  of  the 
principal,  in  addition  to  the  annual  interest,  thus  conferring 
on  the  borrowers  the  benefit  of  an  eventual  liquidation  of  their 
dfbt4. 

CAPITAL.— The  present  Capital  is  fixed  at  £3,000,000 
Bterhng.  of  which  £i  par  Sharo  is  payable  upoa  aUotment. 
It  is  not  tbs  intention  oi  the  Directors  to  call  up  more  than  a 
small  proportion  ol  the  Share  Capital  in  all.  as  toe  •noceaaful 
conduct  of  a  business  of  this  oescription  is  chiefly  through 
borrowed  Capital. 

BORROWING  POWERS.- As  a  means  to  make  the  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  extended  scale  contemplated,  the  Companv 
will  iaaue  Debentnrea  for  fixed  periods,  and  bearing  a  nxed 
rate  of  interest,  payable  half-yearly  in  thia  country ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  holders  of  such  Debentures  undoubted 
security,  they  will  have  s  lien  on  the  entire  property  of  the 
Companv,  consisting  first  of  the  whole  of  the  Estate  bald  m 
mortgage,  and  much  exceeding  in  value  the  total  of  it#  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  secondly,  of  the  assets  of  the  Company,  in  which  its 
paid-up  Capital  is  invested,  together  toth  its  large  ^ 

uncalled  CapitsL  Ihs  transactions  of  the  Companv  will  be 
conducted  free  from  aU  speculation  or  pwebsM  m  tbrnr  own 
account,  and  maybe  regarded  as  partaking 
a  Commistiun  Agency  between  the  European  lemser  SM  w 
Indian  borrower,  opening  to  the  latter  a  command  of  Capital 
limited  only  to  the  value  and  securitv  bis  Evtatea  anoro. 


thin  description,  in  auch  a  field  for  operations  as  India,  may 
be  tested  by  a  comparison  vrith  the  results  realized  by  the 
French  Crrtit  Foncier  and  other  similar  undertakinp  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Tbs  iastitutiuu  named  is  limited  by  iU 
sUtutes  to  lend  at  6  per  oenL  interest,  and  it  has  to  nay  more 
than  4  per  cent,  interest  on  money  raised  on  its  Debentnrea. 
The  margin  of  Profit  is  therefore  very  small.  Nevertheless, 
the  French  Company  pays  a  dividend  of  16  par  cent,  per 
annum  carrying  a  lurther  iiim  equal  to  7  per  cent,  to 
resen  e.  In  Inffia  the  margin  of  Profit  between  the  rate  at 
which  the  money  is  borrowed  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  lent, 


not  be  leas  than  3  per  cent,  so  that  each 
£1,000,000  borrowed  in  England,  and  loaned  in  India,  will 
me  £M,000,  a-year  towards  Diridend  on  the  Share  Capital. 
S  *  not  probable  that  more  than  £600,000  out  of 

the  £2,000,000  win  be  caUed  up. 

MANAGEMENT  IN  INDIA.— Arrangements  have  been 
mMe  with  the  above  three  leading  firms  to  act  as  Agents  in 
la^  n  as  to  eaablt  the  Oompaay  to  eommanea  aasiaeaa 
witboat  unnecessary  delay. 

75,000  Shares  have  been  subscribed  fbr  privstelv,  and  tba 
remaining  »,(m  ^rea  are  reserved  for  pnabUe  siibacriptioB. 

**  Maroorandnm  aad  Aitidea  of  Asaoeiatioa. 

‘"•Pn'tion  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitm,  Mem 
manneldt  and  Newman,  5  Bank  butldinga,  Lothbun.  and  at 
the  Tsmponry  Officea  of  the  Company. 

Applications  to  be  made  in  the  sabjoinsA  form,  to  tha 
Temporory  Offices  of  the  Company,  69  Lombard  street ;  or  to 
the  Offices  of  tbe  General  Credit  and  Finance  (kimnuv  of 
London  (Uautad),  90  Cannon  street. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

No. - 

OSKTUKIH, 

I  reqnaat  that  yon  will  allot  me 
Shares  of  £30  each  in  the  Capital  of  the  Land  MoKTOAon 
Bank  or  India  (Limited),  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the 
•aid  Shares,  or  any  smaller  number  tlut  you  may 

allot  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  Depoait  of  £3  on  each  Share  ao 
aUotted,  and  1  agree  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cos^ny, 
and  request  yon  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Share¬ 
holders  in  respaot  M  the  Soarsa  sUattad  to  ma 
1  am,  Gentleraea 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Name  in  fnll . . . 

Addreu  in  fuU . . . . 

Prof naM nil  or  Baaiiissa.. . . 

Reference..,,.... . . . 

Data.. . . . . . 


THE  ROYAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

HEAD  OFFICES— 

89  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  and 
ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  REVENUE  EXCEEDS 

£600,000. 

ACCUKULATSD  FUNDS  IN  HAND  OVER 
AL000.000. 

Cbainnaa  in  Liverpool.— Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman  in  London.— WUliam  Wainwright,  Esq. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEkR  1863. 

Tbe  Directors  of  the  Royal  DiaunANoa  Con r  art  are  now 
called  npon  to  make  their  accustomed  periodical  Report  at  the 
Meeting  of  its  Shareholden. 

FIRE  BRANCH. 

The  Directors  have,  as  pleasiaglv  aa  unexpectedly,  at  the 
close  of  tbe  year,  to  announee,  for  tne  first  time,  that  the  Fire 
Preminnu  have  not  only  reached,  but  exceed  £^,000. 

The  high  eomparotive  positien  held  by  the  Royal  in  the 
Government  Resoms  of  Dnty  is  again  folly  raaintaiaed. 

The  profit  of  tbe  bnsinaaa  of  tbe  year  exceeds  considerably 
the  amount  realised  in  the  preeeding  year,  aad  in  fret  snr* 
paosas  that  of  any  yem,  ahth  but  two  ezeeptiona,  since  the 
oommeacement  of  tbia  Office^  tbe  balanoe  to  the  Credit  oa 
acconnt  of  British  and  Fore^  Insnranoes  beii^  £45.107 
lOs.  6d.,  and  of  tha  North  Ameriean  bnainess,  whieh  is  kept 
separately,  £11,007  16a.  lOd. 

LIFE  BRANCH. 

The  very  gratifying  duty  now  falls  upon  the  Directors  to 
state  the  sum  assured  on  new  polides  for  the  year  1863 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  year  1861,  by  £180,000,  and  baa 
arrived  at  the  almost  unexampled  amount  for  a  siaale  year  of 
£701,687  on  1,686  now  polidta  iaeued.  Until  withie  the  ImI 
few  years  it  is  believed  that  auch  a  tom  aaauzed  as  that  which 
baa  jnst  been  anaounoed  as  tbs  resolt  of  ons  year’s  basineas 
vras  aU  but  unhaard  of. 

This  portion  of  the  Company’s  basiaeaa  baa  been  oarafuUy 
vratebea  and  cannot  fail  to  give  mnch  satiafaction  to  the 
Shareholder,  as  weU  aa  no  small  encooragement  for  tbe 
future  to  the  partieipetiBg  life  aieurer. 

Evidenee  of  eoaUnnod  care  in  tha  seleation  of  hres  is 
ampir  affordsd  by  a  stateeMniof  the  number  rejeeted.  These 
have  amounted  to  811  for  the  year,  ou  which  the  agzragate 
sum  proposed  for  aeauraace  amounta  to  £143,1^  Various 
dearra  of  ineligibility  have  led  to  these  lives  beiiig  declined. 

No  smsU  number  (X  the  Aaeuranee  Compamee  of  the  day 
record  their  aeceptad  lives  anutially  at  a  earn  not  mnch,  if  at 
aU,  exceedtaig  th^  whieh  the  Reym  has  deeiared  aa  in^mis- 
Bible  in  a  single  year,  from  dstorioration  soma  kind  or 
another. 

If,  to  compute  their  review,  tbe  Diraelors  now  advert 
briody  to  tbe  United  Kingdom,  they  have  to  eanonoee  that 
in  Fire  Businees  its  progress  has  been  undoubtodly  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other  Company  eetabliahed  either  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  except  when  amalgamatieos  have 
taken  piece.  The  returns  of  Datjr  have  proved  this.  In 
Life,  the  amount  of  New  PoUciet  already  reported  makee 
all  other  evidenee  needlaea 

The  Directora  eoucluda  their  present  Report  with  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  the  pruepecta  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Conapanyw^re  never  brighter,  and  of  a  cousa- 
quent  hope,  founded  on  agrateful  remembraaoe  ofthe  past, 
that  ths  future  may  unfold  for  it  a  sphere  of  still  greater 
magnitude,  combining  dietinguUhed  oommercial  succese  to 
the  Office  with  a  leo^ened  career  of  usefulneae  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  publia 

PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager  and  Actuary. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNS rON,  Secretary  in  Londoa 


North  British  and  mercantile 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establiabed  1800. 

Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Speciel  Acta  of 
Parliemeut. 

AeeamnlKted  and  InvMtel  Fonda,  £2,128,828. 
Annual  Baveiuit.  £422, 40L 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  granted  both  at  Home  and  in  Foreign  Countries 
on  tbs  most  libernl  terms. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Every  fodlity  offered  to  Insurera. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Insurrrs 
on  tbe  pariiriMting  principle. 

Tbe  new  Life  Buainese  traaaaeted  in  1863  as  follows : 
Poliaea.  Amount  Insured.  Premiums. 

1037  £768,334  £33,641  0  0 

Forms  of  propoasl  and  every  information  will  be  furoisbed 
on  appheatioD  at  tbo 

Omoso. 

Londen  ............  66  Tbreadneedle  street. 

4  New  Bank  buildings,  Lothbnry, 
West-End  Office :  8  Waterloo  place,  PidlmaU. 


MICHAELMAS  RENEWALS. 

North  British  and  mercantile 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acta  of  ParliamenL 
AccomoUted  and  Invested  Fands.........£3,133,838 

Annual  Revenue . . . . .  433,401 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  witbm  fifteen  days  from 
ths  39th  instant.  Receipts  eau  be  bed  of  the  varions  Agendea 
and  Branchet,  and  at  the  Head  Offior. 

London,  5S  ThreednaedU  street,  E.C  , 

September,  1863. 


Scottish  union  insurance 

COMPANY  (FIRE  and  LIFE),  37  Comhill  London  ; 
established  1824. 

Fire  insuraneee  on  the  most  Uboral  terms  and  conditions. 
New  life  policiee  were  iaeued  during  the  jrcer  eeding 
31st  July  last  for  £490,000. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  F.  G.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Fine  aets  quarterly  review. 

Edited  b]r,  B.  B.  Woodward,  Etq.,  Her  MiJeitjr'i 
Librarimn.  ^  „ 

CoRTKifn  or  No.  II : 

I.  PAinting  in  France  ;  the  Salon  of  IMS.  By  P>  0< 
Hanerton,  Eeq. 

II.  CaUlorue  of  Drawing!  by  N.  Pouwin  in  the  Boyal 
Collection.  By  the  Editor. 

HI.  The  Report  of  the  Commietlon  on  the  Royal 
Academy.  By  Tom  Taylor,  Eaq. 

IV.  Henrietta  Browne'a  "  Siatert  of  Mercy.”  By  the 
Rev.  Profeaaor  Kingsley. 

V.  The  Pretty  and  the  Beautiful.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave, 
Esq. 

VI.  Art  Exhibition  in  London.  By  W.  If.  Rouetti, 
Esq. 

VII.  Architecture  as  a  Decorative  Art.  By  J.  B.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Esq. 

VIII.  Who  was  Francitco  Da  Bologna  t  By  A.  Panissi, 
Esq. 

IX.  William  Mnlready.  By  F.  G.  Stephens,  Esq. 

X  Art  in  America.  By  J.  J.  Jarvis,  Esq. 

XI.  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  C.Visscher  (continued). 

By  Wro.  Smith,  Esq. 

XI L  Correspondence. 

XIII.  Fine  Arts  Record.  By  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq. 

XIV.  Publications  Relating  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

XV.  Recently  Published  Engravings. 


SCIENCE  MADE  EAST. 


122  F/eet  street,  London, 

NEW  WORKS. 


the  Toung  Mind  the  First  Piinaples  of  Natural  Pbuosophy 
by  the  aio  of  the  Popular  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  By 
JoRif  Atrtok  Paris,  M.D.,  late  President  of  the  Boyal 
CoH^  of  ^hysiciana 

“  TDc  late-  Dr  Paris  once  wrote  a  capital  little  book  on 
popular  lienee,  which  had  a  large  sale,  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  being  full  of  sound  information,  pleasantly 
conveyed,  nndoub^ly  did  much  g<^  But  the  Doctp 

should  Mmpromise  hu*  proiPessional  reputation  or  position ; 
nor  was  the  Author's  name  made  public  until  after  his  death.” 


Messrs  john  maxwell  and  co. 

beg  to  announce  that  the  undermentioned  Works 
may  be  now  had  at  every  Circulating  Library.  Subscribers 
to  those  usehil  Institutions  should  not  experience  any  delay 
In  obtaining  copies,  as  adequate  editions  have  been  printed, 
and  the  type  is  kept  standing,  to  meet  every  demand  as 
quickly  as  it  arisea. 


A  WINTER  in  UPPER  and  LOWER 

EGYPT.  By  0,  A,  HosxiJis,  Esq,  F.K.G.8.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  16s. 

”  As  a  contribution  to  geography,  Mr  Hoskins’  work  is  a 
In  his  wchseoiogical  researches  be  is  aa 


_  ,  _ _  _  _ „  But  the  Doctor 

evefmly  nvoidMl  giving  an^  clue  to  its  Authorship,  lest  be 

..  ..  _  th^  Author's  naine  made  public  until  after  his  death.” 
■Saturday  ^view,  August  39,  1863. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


most  excellent  one.  In  his  .rrchsroiogical  researches  be  is  sa 
entertaining  a  guide  as  Belsoni  himself,  and  the  aaeient 
mythology  of  the  country  is  treated  by  him  ^th  a  breadth 
and  scope  of  intellect  worthy  of  a  Bunsen,  whilst  his  descrip, 
tion  of  the  journey  up  the  Nile  is  as  charming  as  Moore's 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Epicurean  upon  the  saaa 
historic  stream.”— Observer. 

A  LADY’S  VISIT  to  MANILLA  and 

JAPAN.  By  Aifira  D'A.  1  vol.,  with  lUnstrations,  14a. 
"  This  book  is  written  in  a  lively,  agrerable,  natural  style, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  containing  a  fund  of  varied 
information  connected  with  the  far  east  not  to  be  found  re* 
corded  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  in  any  other  volume  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.”— Press. 

The  WANDERER  in  WESTERN 

FRANCE.  By  G.  T.  LowTB,  Esq.  Ulustrated  by  the 
Hon.  Eliot  Yorkb,  M.P.  1  vol.,  ISs. 

”  Mr  Lowth  reminds  ns  agreeably  of  Washington  Irving. 
—  •  *  *1.”— Athenmum. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


STRONGHAND, 

By  Gustayi  Aimabd. 

B  vols. 


Now  resdy,  with  Portrait,  1  voL,  8vo,  price  Hslf-a-Onines, 

The  PRINCIPAL  SPEECHES  and 

ADDRESSES  of  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  CONSORT;  with 
an  Introduction  giving  some  Outlines  of  his  Character. 

From  the  Introduction. 

”  It  mnst  be  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  Introduction 
that  the  writer  hat  received  the  most  valnable  and  important 
aid  from  those  who,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Prince  Consort,  could  best  appreciate  the  high  qualities  in 
him  which  shone  forth  in  domestic  life— from  persons  in  the 
Royal  Household,  who  saw  him  daily— from  Members  of  the 
^yal  Family— and  especially  from  the  (^ueen  herself.  To 
her  Mgjesty  the  writer  is  indebted  for  a  view  of  the  Prince’s 
character,  in  which  a  loving  and  profound  appreciation  is 
combined  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  exact  truth  and 
faithfulness.” 


Just  published,  price  6s.,  the 

JATIONAL  REVIEW, 

N  No.  XXXIV. 

COHTKHTS  ! 

L  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II.  Distortions  of  the  English  .'itage:  Macbeth. 

IIL  Health  of  the  British  Army  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

IV.  Mr  Freeman’s  History  of  Federal  Government. 

V.  Poland  aa  it  Is. 

VI.  The  Royal  Supremacy,  and  the  History  of  its  in¬ 

troduction. 

VII.  Mr  Browning’s  Poema. 

VIIL  The  Effect  of  the  Gold  Discoveries. 

IX.  The  Recent  Foreign  Policy  of  Our  Government. 

X.  The  late  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis. 

XI.  M.  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus. 

Xll.  Current  Literature. 

XIIL  Books  of  the  Quarter  Suitable  for  Reading  Societies. 


BREAKFAST  IN  BED, 

By  OiOBOi  Auocstus  Sala. 

1  vol. 


We  have  enjoyed  his  book. 

LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX’S  FIPTY 

YEARS'  BIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCES.  Svob. 
”  To  the  rngjority  of  readers  the  most  interesting  part  of 
these  two  volumes  of  pleasant,  amnaiug,  and  good-natured 
goesip,  will  he  that  which  refers  to  Lord  W.  Lennox’s  life 
as  Attache  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” — Saturday  Review. 

TRAVELS  on  HORSEBACK  in 

MANTCHU  TARTARY :  being  a  Summer’s  Ride  bnond 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  Oboeok  Flbiiiiio.  Royal 
8vo,  with  Map  and  60  Illustrations. 

DR  MOUAT’S  ADVENTURES  and 

RESEARCHES  among  the  ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS. 
8vo,  with  Illnstrationi,  16s. 

GREECE  and  the  GREEKS.  By 

Fkxduka  Buemkk.  Translated  by  Maxt  Howitt. 
2  vols. 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

GOOD  SOCIETY.  By  Mrs  Grey, 

Author  of  *  The  Gambler’s  Wife,’  Re.  8  vols. 

“  Good  Society,  in  all  its  various  phases,  comes  in  for  a 
complete  anatomixation  at  the  hands  of  our  Author.  That 
very  many  of  the  characters  are  sketched  from  life  can  admit 
of  no  doubt.  The  dialogue  it  lively,  and  the  interiors  ars 

C'nted  with  a  well-accustomed  hand,  whether  the  scene  ii 
1  in  the  Marquis’s  mansion,  the  Squire’s  liall,  the  County 
partonage,  the  Parish  chapel,  or  the  Lodging-house  in 
Belgravia.  Altogether,  to  our  mind,  this  surpasses  any  of 
the  former  works  of  the  writer.” — United  Service  Msgazine. 
”  Mrs  Grey  writes  well  and  with  spint.”—  Poet. 

FLORIAN’S  HUSBAND.  3  vols. 
MARY  LYNDSAY.  By  Lady 

EM11.T  POMSOHBT.  S  VOlS. 

”  Mary  Lyndsay  ia  the  beet  srritten  and  most  interesting 
of  the  author’s  works.”— Poet. 

LEFT  to  THEMSELVES.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Cousin  Geoffrey,’  fcc.  8  vols. 

"  A  very  gn^hic,  forcible,  and  interesting  work.”— Sun. 

IVERONIA.  3  vols. 

I  “  The  style  ie  lively  and  picturesque.”— Daily  News. 

QUEEN  MAB.  By  Julia  Kavanaghi 

I  Author  of  *  Nathalie,’ '  Adele,’  Re.  3  vols. 

[Next  weeL 


THE  REV.  ALFRED  HOBLUSH  AND 
HIS  CURACIES. 

1  vol. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 


SECRETS  OF  MY  OFFICE, 

1  vol. 


Now  ready,  with  Plans,  1  vol.,  8vo,  9s., 

SERMONS  in  the  EAST.  Preached 

before  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour.  With 
Notices  of  some  of  the  Places  visited.  By  Rev.  A.  P. 
Star  LET,  DJ).,  Depnty-Clerk  of  the  Closet,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church. 

From  the  Preface. 

”  The  Sermons  in  this  volume  are  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public,  in  deference  to  the  gracious  expression  of 
Her  Mi(jesty’B  wishes.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  interest 
depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances  and  the  occasion  of 
their  delivery.  A  more  elaborate  stvie,  or  more  copious 
illustrations,  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  original 
composition  of  such  Addresses,  and  would,  if  subsequently 
addM,  have  destroyed  the  only  value  which  they  possess. 
Whatever  special  allusions  they  may  contain  to  the  scenes  of 
the  journey  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  Notices  added  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume.*’ 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


In  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  lOt.  6d., 

THE  CROSS  OF  HONOUR. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Small  Honee  in  Piccadilly.’ 

[On  Oct  10. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo, 

RACHEL  RAY. 

By  Akthont  Tbollopb. 

[October  12. 


London :  JOHN  MAXWELL  and  CO. 
122  Fleet  itreeL 


In  1  vol.,  post  8vo, 

CURIOSITIES  OF  INDO-EUROPEAN 
TRADITION  AND  FOLK  LORE. 

By  Waltbb  K.  Kbllt. 

[October  20. 


IVTEW  BUILDINGS.  V I E  N  N  A.— 

RURAL  HOUSES.— THE  BUILDER  of  this  day 
contains  a  Fine  View  of  New  Residence  in  Vienna :  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Homes  of  our  Rural  Labourers. — ”  wing 
Along  ’  the  Danube  and  Vienna.— State  of  Bethnal  GreeiL  — 
Decoration  of  the  Dining  Room.— Schools  of  Art— Various 
other  Articles,  and  all  the  News  of  the  Week,  interesting  to 
Artists,  Proprietors,  and  the  Clergy.  4d.,  or  by  Post,  6d. 
1  York  street,  Covent  garden,  and  w  Newsmen. 


lliird  Series,  in  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  lOi.  6d., 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME. 

By  Alphonbb  Esquibob. 

[Now  ready. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

BRITANNICA. 


The  monuments  of  ITALY,  by 

Bisson  Fexxbs,  consisting  of  Fifty-two  Views  of  the 
imncipal  Monuments  of  Rome,  iVenice,  risa,  Florence,  and 
Milan,  mounted  on  Royal  board;  sixe,  18  by  16  inches. 
Price  to  sabscribers,  the  collection  complete  in  Portfolio, 
£33  lOe.,  or  separately,  10s.  each  Plate.  Specimen  collec¬ 
tions  on  view  and  Sabscribers’  names  received  at  Messrs 
MeLean  and  Haes,  36  Haymarket,  W. ;  Mr  H.  Herring,  137 
Regent  street ;  Mr  Gladwell,  31  Graoechorch  street,  £.C. ; 
Mr  W.  Spooner,  879  Strand,  W.C. ;  Victor  Dela^,  10 
Chandoe  street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Complete,  iu  Twenty-one  Volumes,  4to,  and  Index,  price 
£25  13s.  in  cloth,  or  half-bound  Russia  marbled  edges, 
£32  28.  6d. 

THE  encyclop.s:dia  britannica. 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES, 
MANUFACTURES,  COMMERCE,  HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Illustrated  with  upwards  of 

nVE  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD  AND 
STEEL. 


In  poet  Svo,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  2i.  6d., 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL 
“STONEWALL”  JACKSON. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘Life  iu  the  South.’ 


ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POETICAL 
WORKS. 

New  Edition,  now  ready,  in  3  vole.,  fcap.  Svo. 

Vol.  1,  price  7s.,  contains  Ltxics,  Romancks,  Hkn  and 
Women. 

Vol.  2,  price  Se.,  contains  Tkaoxdies  and  othkx  Plats. 
Vol.  3,  price  7s.  6d.,  contains  Paxacxlsus,  Chkistmas  Evx 


The  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.o.  1720), 

FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Uffiee-No.7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORNHILL,  E.C> 
Weet^nd  Office— No.  7  FALLMALL,  S.W. 

JOHN  ALEX.  HAN  KEY,  Esq.,  Governor. 

BONAMY  DOBREE,  jun..  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Diexctoxs. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.  ,  Harry  George  Gordon,  Esq. 

A  .k.. 1  VA-JL  _  ' 

Isq.,  BLP. 


“The  New  Edition  of  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica’ 
eclipses  even  the  national  fame  of  the  previous  editions,  aud 
of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud.” — Macmillaa’a 
Magazine. 

”  As  a  book  of  reference,  the  ‘Encyclopsedia  Britannica  ’ 
embraces  every  topic  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  for 
discussion.  As  an  authority  on  the  sevei^  matters  of  which 
it  treats,  the  distinguished  reputation  of  its  coutnbutors  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee.” — Ismcet. 

‘‘  As  a  present  to  a  son  on  hit  entrance  into  life,  to  a 
minister,  or  to  a  relative  in  a  distant  clime,  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable.” — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

”  A  detailed  criticism  of  its  contents  would  require  an 
army  of  critics  to  produce  a  review  itself  of  a  length  quite 
incalculable,  and  criticism  must  be  abandoned,  because  it  is 
practically  an  impossibility.  The  world  has  now  such  an 
Encyclopsedia  as  it  never  Im  before.”— limes. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Block . 

London :  Simpkin,  Msrshall,  and  Co. 


and  Eastkx  Dat,  and  Soxdello. 


Next  weex,  in  3  vols.,  post  Svo, 

THE  HEIRESS  AND  HER  LOVERS, 

By  GlOBaiABA  Laot  ChA1TBBT05. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street. 


John  Alvee  Arbnthnot,  Esq.  Edwin  Gower,  Esq 
Richsrd  Bsggall^,  Esq.  Samuel  Gregson,  £ 

Henry  Bonham  Bax,  Esq.  A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

JamM  Blyth,  Esq.  Louis  Unth,  Esq. 

Edward  Bndd,  Esq.  Charles  Lysll,  Esq. 

Edward  Bnrmester,  Esq.  John  Drd,  Esq. 

Charles  Crawly,  Esq.  Cspt.  R.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 

Sir  Kn^erick  Currie,  Bart.  David  Powell,  Esq. 

Frederick  (I.  Dalaety,  Esq.  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq.  William  B.  Watson,  Etq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  jun..  Esq.  Lratock  Peach  WIImu,  Esq. 
WssT-XND  UmcK  CoMMtrraa. 

Two  Members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Rotation,  aud 
Henry  Kingseote,  Esq.  |  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  . 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Aunred  against  Fire, 
that  the  Renewal  IteceipU  for  luauranccs  due  at  Michelmas 
are  rrady  to  be  deliverM,  and  that  such  insurances  sa  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from  the  said  Quarter-day 
will  become  void. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon 
every  description  of  property. 

DAMAGE  caused  by  EXPLOSION  of  GAS  made  good. 
(X)MM18S10N  allowed  to  Brokers  and  Agents  effecting 
Foreign  and  Ship  Insurances. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Corporation  has  granted  Aasurancea  on  lives  for  a 
period  exceeding  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Years,  having 
issued  its  first  Policy  on  the  7th  June,  1721. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  Profits,  without  any  deduction  for 
expenses  of  mansgemeut,  are  allotted  to  the  Assured.  This 
arrangement  will  be  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
Policy-holders  than  an  apparently  larger  proportion  of  the 
Profits,  subject  to  the  expenses  of  management. 

MARINE  ■  DEPARTMENT. 

MARINE  INSURANCES  are  effected  at  the  Head  Office 
of  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Chapman  and  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

No.  CCXLll,  wUl  be  pablished  on  FRIDAY  NEXT. 
CONTXIfTS  : 

I.  Queensland. 

II.  Gregorovius’  Mediaeval  Rome. 

III.  Cadastral  Sarvey  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Macknight’s  Life  of  Lord  Boliugbroke. 

V.  Austin  on  Jurisprudence. 

VI.  The  Royal  Academy. 

VII.  Chinchuna  (Niltivation  in  India. 

VIII.  Pbillimore’s  Reign  of  George  IIL 

IX.  Tara :  a  Mahratta  Tale. 

X.  The  Colonial  Episcopate. 

London ;  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 


BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE 
WORLD, 

Containing  all  the  Lateat  Discoveries,  and  accompanied 
by  an  Index  of  66,000  Names. 

Imp.  folio,  half-bound  morocco  gilt,  price  60s. 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 


LORD  MACAULAY. 

Twelfth  Thousand,  with  Portrait,  price  3s.  6d., 

BIOGRAPHIES, 
LORD  MACAULAY, 

CONTRIBUTED  IG  THE  ENCYCLOPiKDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

Contents: 

Francis  Atterbury.  I  IV.  Samuel  Johnson. 

John  Banyan.  V.  William  Pitt. 


PHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

L  NEW  SERIES. 

No.  XLVllI.  OCTOBER,  1867. 

Contents  : 

I.  On  the  French  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

II.  Komols.  - 

III.  Miracles. 

IV.  Gervinns  on  Shakespesre. 

V.  The  Treatv  of  Vienna ;  Poland. 

VI.  Wit  and  Humour. 

VII.  The  Critical  Character. 

VIII.  Victor  Hum. 

IX.  Mackay’s  'rubingen  School. 

ContemMrarv  lateralnre:— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy 
—2.  Politics,  Sociology,  and  Travels.— 3.  Science.— 
4.  History  and  Biography.— 5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London :  Triibner  and  Co.,  60  Paternoster  row. 


Just  published,  price  Is., 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


ASPECIxMEN  NUxMBER  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’ circular  (26ih  year),  containioE  a 
transcript  of  the  litle-poge  of  every  boos  as  published,  with 
s  ze,  price,  puhliMier,  <fcc,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  persoos 
interested  in  Literature,  .secretaries  end  Managers  of  Book 
Clubs,  at  home  or  abroad.  Mailed  regularly  on  the  1st  and 
15tb  of  each  month  for  8a.  per  annum. — Office,  47  Ludgate 
bill. 


Just  published,  cloth  Svo,  price  78.  6d., 

IV/fEMORABLE  EVENTS  in  the  LIFE 

ItX  of  a  LONDON  PHYSICUN.  In  Three  Parts. 

“A  wonderful  life.”  -  Critic. 

Virtue  Brothers  aud  Co.,  1  Amen  Comer,  and  at  all  Libraries. 


Established  1837. 

T3RITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-AJ  COMPANY, 

1  PxiNCBS  stkbst,  Bank,  London. 
Empowered  by  Specud  Acte  of  Parlisment,  4  Viet.  cap.  9. 
Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  businesa  transact^, 
ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


LAURIE’S  SHILLING  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY. 

In  course  of  publication,  each  Work  complete  in  itself,  with 
several  Illustrations,  price  Is.  cloth,  or  price  9d.  sewed. 

Evenings  at  home,  by  De  Aikin 

and  Mrs  Bakbadld  (6).  Also,  now  resdy— 

1.  KOBINSON  CRUSOE, 

2.  GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS, 

3.  CHRISTMAS  TALES,  and 

4.  SANDFORD  AND  MERTON, 

3.  HISTORY  of  the  PLAGUE  in  LONDON. 

London :  Looginsn,  Green,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  row. 


iw  ready,  620  pp.,  post  8vo,  Third  and  Cheap  Edition, 
price  10s.  6d , 

,BSCURE  diseases  of  the  BRAIN 

and  MIND.  By  Foxbes  Winslow,  M.D  ,  D.C.L. 
London  :  Robert  Uardwieke,  193  Piccadilly. 


/  \UAER1TUR. — The  Sanskrit  Lani;\iage 

^  as  the  Basis  of  Linguistic  Science,  and  the  Labours  of 
the  German  School  in  that  Field — Are  they  not  over-valueiL — 
By  T.  Hewitt  Kxt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ptoiessor  of  Comparative 
Grammar  in  Univenity  College,  Loudon. 

D.  Nutt,  Strand,  London. 


'THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

•A-  company. 

Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
EitablUhed  1826. 

Undon-82  King  William  street,  E.C. 

iNrnSv^  Millions  Sterling. 

B  •?!!!  “‘".000  per  Annum. 

MdSi^rlteg 

FoSm  RSdeVra.^””  restrictions  as  to 

_  liberal  RULES  for  the  prevention  of  forfeiture  nf 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR  GULLY. 

Just  published,  fcp.  sewed,  price  2s.  6d., 

A  GUIDE  to  DOMESTIC  HYDROTHE- 

RAPEIA  ;  ihe  Water  Cure  in  Acute  Disease.  By 
James  Mambt  Gullt,  M.D.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Author  of  the 
*  W  aler  Cure  in  Chronic  Disease.’ 

Loudon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’-ball 
Court. 

*•*  Dr  Gullt  has  returned  to  Malvern  and  bis  profes¬ 
sional  avocations  alter  his  severe  indisposiliou. 


FINGERS:  Being  some  of  the  Chisel  Marks  of  onr 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Progress.  May  be  had  at  all  the 
Libraries  or  at  any  Booksellers,  price  6a. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CURIOSITIES  of  CIVILIZATION.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cs. 

OUR  SOCIAL  BEES.  Sixth  Edition.  Cs. 

London ;  Robert  Uardwieke,  192  Piccadilly. 


